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Rard magni errores nifi ex magnis ingeniis prodigre. 
Peraancm 


‘Tnnice happy minds that feel the power of friend thip ! 
Oft do the Mufes on a beauteous eve, 

‘The thy ferene, and drowfy nature huth’d, 
Vouch(afe celeitial founds to friendly ears, 

And raife their kindred minds with fach 

‘Waren fancy, and ethereal forms 

‘As ‘cape the vulgar intelleétua} eye, 

‘Why necd I lauach into the praife of friendthip! 
Friendship, that bet Sapport of wretched man! 
‘Which gives us, when our life is painful to us, 
A fiveet exiftence in another's being. 
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BOOK Iv. 


WE have {een in the life of Petrarch that his 
forrows feldom came fingle. His eyes were 
fill wet with tears for the death of Laura, 
when (the 3d of July 1348) he loft cardinal 
Colonna, the man who had been fo many 
years his friend and protector. Petrarch feems 
to think he was deftroyed by grief, brought on 
by the difafters in his family. By fome it was 
faid he died of the plague. He loft in the 
{pace of five years his mother and fix of his 
brothers. Some time before the tragical death 
of his brother Eticnne, he had a converfation 
with Petrarch, in which he deplored the lofles 
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he had faftained. ©‘ Your father predicted 
them,’ (aid Petrarch. The cardinal demanded 
an account of this predi@ion. Petrarch was 
unwilling to comply with bis requeft: but 
the cardinal infifted. Struck with what he 
heard, ‘Alas!’ fays he, ‘ I fear my father will 
prove too good a prophet.’ This venerable old 
man was yet alive, and had attained almoft the 
age of a’hundred ycars. Petrarch wrote him 
a letter of condolence, as follows: 

© Unfortunate old man! What crintc have 
you committed? How have you merited the 
punithment of a tedious life? You refemble 
Metellus in your country, birth, riches, figure, 
and other quatitics of mind and body, in an il- 
tuftrious and fruitful wife, int the confular dig- 
nity, in the command of the Rontan armies, 
in victories, and triumphs ; in fine, in a great 
age and a fortune fuftained to the end: forthe 
diftrefies you have undergone fervc only to raife 
your glory. But Meteltus had no brother; 
you had five, more famed for their virtue than 
for their birth. He had four fons, wlio exer- 
eifed the offices of cenfors, priefts, and confils, 
and enjoyed the honours of triumph: you had 
feven fons, one a cardinal, another who would 
have born a higher rank had he lived to receive 
it, three bithops, and two generals, who, to 
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fay all in one word, have almoft equalled their 
“father's reputation ; and fix daughters, worthy 
‘of the greateft praife. Fre this numerous 
and fleurithing family there has arifen a mul- 
titude of children and grand-children, which 
caufe you to refemble the patriarchs of old. 
Wherever the Roman name is known, you 
pafs for the happieft of men: but, as Solon faid 
to the king of Lydia, “ No man can be called 
“happy before death. The afhes and the tomb 
are the only faithful witneffes of the happinefs 
of life.” You would have been the greateft 
example of human felicity if the end of your 
_ life had anfwered the courfe of it. A Tong life 
is like a voyage of a few days. The heavens 
alter, the wind changes, the rudder muft be 
‘turned, and the fails folded up. Human life, 
like the fea, is expofed to frequent hurricanes, 
and the evening of the brighteft day is often 
 obfcured and tempeftaous. The wife ought 
ite fay of the world, as Palixrarus, that famous 
pilet in Virgil, did of the fea, “ Shall I confide 
in that monfter ?” 

* You alone bear the weight of your loffes, 
‘and you prove your fortitude and courage. 
Nour beloved wife was happy as the wife of 
®vander, in that death {pared her the grief to 
‘behold her children perifh. And as you re- 
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fembled Metellus in the beginning, fo you may 
compare yourfelf to Priam in the end of. life. 
The former was buried by his children, the - 
latter lived to bury his whole family, The in- 
conftancy of fortune is fuch, that we. know 
not what we ought to fear or to hope. Shall 
I advife you to hope, or to defpair? I will do 
neither: there would be too much prefumption 
in the one, and too much weaknefs in the 
other. You cannot hope for more children. 
When old age is the feafon of marriage, it is 
as unnatural as harveft in winter. You need 
not defpair on this account; for have you not 
yourfelf? What poffeffion is more delightful 
than the enjoyment of a man’s own foul? 
There have been fathers who have had a hun- 
dred children: Herotimes king of Arabia had 
that number. But rare as is fach an inftance, 
it is ftill more fo to find men who enjoy them- 
felves, You have loft the converfation of your 
children ; converfe with yourfelf. In a-life, 
long and glorious as yours, how many things 
may you recall, honourable and agreeable to 
reflect on! You forefaw all that has happen- 
edto you. Recolleé the converfation we had 
together at Rome: I have before my eyes that 
ancient monument on which we leaned as we 
converfed on this fubje@. Tears are due to na- 
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ture, but time fhould dry them up. Colle& all 
the ftrength of your foul, and fuftain with cou- 
rage this laft affault of fortune. She triumphs 
more frequently by terror than by ftrength. 
You have loft the pleafures you enjoyed, but 
in their ftead you have yained a real happinefs. 
You have learned to diftinguith the felicities of 
nature from the chimeras of the world; to dif- 
cover truth in the midft of the fhades that fur- 
round it ; to be convinced that the advantages 
of life were not your own; and to defpife the 
empire of a blind goddefs, the idol of vulgar 
minds. The more you have loft, the lefs you 
have to lofe hereafter: you came naked into 
this world, and naked fhall you go out of it.’ 

Petrarch, exhauftcd by grief, addreffes him- 
‘felf to Death in thefe lines : 

* Thou haft taken from me the two trea~ 
fures who were my joy and my confidence: 
that ftately column which ferved me for fup- 
port, and that green laurel under whofe thade 
-my weary foul repofed! Nothing can reftore 
to me what I have loft. ‘What remains for me 
but to bemoan all my future days fuch ‘irrepa- 
rable loffes? Our life is like the thadow of the 
fan paffing aver the plain. We lofe in-a mo- 
ment what we have been years-in acquir- 
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Soon after this letter of Petrarch’s, old Eti- 
enne Colonna funk under the weight of age, 
and of grief for the total extinction of his ats: 
trious family. 

The death of the cardinal was extremely ae 
at Avignon, where it left a great void, his 
houfe being the rendezvous of men of letters 
and of genius. Thofe Italians who compofed 
his court could not fupport Avignon after they 
had loft their Mecanas. They difperfed. Three 
of thefe were the particular friends of Petrarch ; 
Socrates, Luke Chriftian, and Mainard Accuife, 
Socrates was extremely embarraffed by the death 
of the cardinal: he felt it was impoffible to live 
further from his dear Petrarch, and yet he could 
not determine to quit France for Italy: he 
‘wrote, without ceafing, the moft prefling let- 
ters to Petrarch to return and fettle in France. 

Luke Chriftian was of a noble family at 
Rome. He had a benefice at Plaifance, and 
Petrarch had given him the canonfhip of Mo- 
dena, He was a good companion, and had 
a very cultivated underftanding.. Mainard Ac- 
cuife was defcended from the great civilian of 
Florence, whom they ftyled the idol of the law. 
He was abbe of St. Antoine de Plaifance: an 
illiterate man, but of a moft amiable, candid, 
and generous temper ; and poffeffed of all thofe 
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kind and pentle qualities which contribute to 
the comfort of life. He determined with Luke 
to go to Italy to Petrarch, and fettle with him 
the life they thould lead, and the place in 
which they fhould fix their refidence. They 
fet ouit from Avignon in March 1349, and ar- 
rived at Parma in April; but they did not find 
their friend, he was gone a little journey to 
Padua and Verona. Luke and Mainard pafled 
a day in his houfe, to reft themfelves; and 
when they went away, left a letter in his li- 
brary, wherein they told him they had taken 
the route of the Alps to come and fee him at 
Parma, that they were going to make a tour 
through Italy to fettle their affairs, and would 
then return and concert with him the means of 
living together. They begged him not to 
yield to the folicitations of Socrates, who 
wanted above all things to bring him back to 
Vauclufe. 

When Petrarch returned to Parma, what 
was his concern to find the lof he had fuf- 
tained! He wrote to his friends to teftify his 
regret : 

* You appear anxious left Socrates fhould 
engage me to return to Vauclufe. Moved by 
the repeated folicitations of this dear friend, it 
is truc I did give him hopes of it, if what T 
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propofed fucceeded:: that is, had I gained an 
eftablifhment which fhould furnith me with a 
juit pretext to remain there, and procure me 
at the fame.time the means of living with my 
friends, and receiving conveniently all thofe 
perfons who are ufed to vifit me. But when I 
wrote with this view, our mafter was alive. 
You was at Avignon with Luke, Lelius, and 
the fmal! number of friends death had yet 
left me: thefe were fo many lovers who drew 
me thither. Since that time the face of 
things has changed: our mafter is dead, you 
are all difperfed, and poor Socrates remains 
‘alone in that city; he is attached to it by the 
force of habit. I doubt not he withes to be 
“with us, and to fee me above all ; but how can 
he have the courage to propofe our coming 
into a country where the bond of union is 
broken, and we fhould be as ftrangers without 
fupport, and without habitation? If we were 
‘like thofe happy fouls difengaged from the 
ties of the body, who inhabit the Elyfian ficlds, 
who require only fhady woods, beds of grafs, 
or the banks of a river, and meadows watered 
‘by ftreams, Vauclufe would fumith us. But 
fomething more is neceflary for thofe fouls 
who drag their bodics along with them. The 
yulgar think that poets and philofophers are 
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made of ftone: but they deccive themfelves in 
this, as in many other things ;. they are really 
made of ficfh. Vauclufe would produce to us, 
as it did formerly, agreeable amufements when 
we are fatigued with our refidence in the city; 
but it is not the place for a continued fettle- 
ment. Itis charming in fummer; no. one has 
‘proved this more fenfibly than myfelf in a re- 

. fidence of ten years; and, not to incur the 
cenfure of vanity, I will add, it ought not to 
repent it had me for its gueft. I have im~ 
proved it the beft I could, and it is known to 
many by my verfes rather than by its own 
fame. From my tender youth I loved that 
fountain,*and it was afterwards the port in 
which I took refuge. Alas! I knew not what 
Idid! I brought with me there the cares that 
confumed me. I filled thofe beautiful vallies 
watered by the Sorgia with my cries and my 
tears, which refounded every where. Thefe 
remembrances endear that folitude: but alas! 
they embitter it too ! 

* The beauties of Vauclufe I ftill admire. 
‘But can they be paralleled with thofe prr2 
fountains, thofe majeftic rivers, thofe vaft lakes 
filled with fifth; in fine, with thofe two feag 
which embrace Italy on evéry fide? not to 
{peak of the other advantages of my country ; 
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above all, the wit, genius, and manners, of its 
inhabitants: 1 know all this; end yet my 
friendthip for you will not permit me to hide 
it, I figh in renouncing Vauclufe, and feel 
myfelf il irrefiftibly impelted towards it. 
Our youth is paffed: illufions are no longer 
to be indulged. What hinders us ftom glid- 
ing on the few days that remain in peace 
and ftudy ? We have toft the beft of matters ; 
and, being at liberty, why fhould we not enjoy 
it? From the great we may hope good will, 
but among them we cannot flatter ourfelves 
with uniting in true fociety. Vanity, and that 
difparity of fortune which is the bane of friend- 
thip, prevents it. Fearing always to debafo 
themfelves, they will be adored rather than 
Joved. Our matter lived with us as his friends, 
and his fervice had nothing humbling or 
grievous: but we are now entirely free. We 
are not princes of the earth, or of the fea, an 
Ariftotle fays: but is this neceflary to be 
happy? Have we not as much as thofe mo- 
derate fpirits need who regulate their defires 
by the wants of natufe? Suppofe we were to 
join our little fortunes, we fhould live in 
abundance, and have much more to fear from 
envy than poverty. Why do we hefitate to da 
this? Why are we feparated one from the 
3 ‘ 
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other by rivers, feas, and mountains? Why do 
not perfons, fo ftridily united by friendthip, who 
have but one heart and one foul, live alfo under 
the fame roof? For my part, I have long fixed 
aterm to my defires; andI fear not the re- 
proach of my heir. I live for myfelf, and.not 
for him with whofe difpofition and character J 
am not yet acquainted, What greater hap- 
pinefs can we propofe than to pafs our life 
with proved and united friends, with whom we 
think aloud, and who have but one will, one 
foul? Can any thing be more agrecable than 
faces always ferenc, minds always agreed, hearts 
always open; converfations where truth reigns 
without conftraint, referve, or preparation? 
This manner of life is the object of all my de~ 
fires; if I can obtain it I thall have no caufe 
for envy. 

«My houfe is not large, but it will accom+ 
modate fuch friends; and if our fociety fhould 
increafe, I have a larger in the city, to which 
we may repair. My domeftic, who appears a 
world to me who love to be alone, is at pre» 
fent the only perfon who refides there. We 
have in the neighbourhood Bologna, where 
in the ftudy of the law we paffed the moft 
dclightful years of youth. With what plea- 
fure fhall we revifit the places we occupied in 
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the days of innocence and illufion! But I mean 
not to preferibe to you. Ifyou like Plaifance, 
where your abby ts fituated; I will follow you 
there: or to the Milanefe, full: of lakes and 
rivers, and furrounded by the Alps, which hang 
aver thefe lakes, and are covered with fhow 
even in the midft of fummer: or to Genoa, 
where we fhall have the Appennine over our 
heads, the’ fea at our- feet, and the'Tritons 
dancing before us; where our ears will be 
faluted with the voice of Neptune, the founds 
of the Nercides, and the dafhing of the waves 
againft the rocks. When we thall be weary of 
this fpot, Padua prefents a tranquil and charm- 
ing fituation. What a felicity will it be to 
live with James de Corrare, the moft agreeable 
of men! Virtue is always amiable: but it is 
{till more fo in this age. Its rarity augments 
its value. We fhall then be near Venice, 
which appears to me, who have feen the fincft 
cities in Europe, the wonder of them all. 
Andres Dondolo, the prefent .doge, is more 
illuftrious for his wifdom than his birth. Tor- 
vife is.near this city; it is a town furrounded 
with rivers and fountains, the centre of joy and 
pleafure,. They fay, that famenefs is the mo- 
ther of difquiet; variety fhali then be the 
gure. Let us upite without lofs of time, 
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Come here, if that fuits you; if not, choofe a 
place where we may live and die- in tranquil- 
lity. I am ready to follow you cvery where, 
even to a barbarous clime if you make choice 
of it: ] will renounce my own inclination to 
adopt yours: I fhall be at eafe any where, 
if I am but in your fociety.’ 

Petrarch, defirous of an early anfwer, fought 
among his fervants a meflenger whom he could 
beft fpare for this journey, and fixed upon his 
cook ; adding the following lines: 

‘The moft vulgar peafant is qualified for my 
kitchen. I prefer the moft fimple meats pre- 
pared without art or labour. I think with 
Epicurus, that no cheer is more delicious than 
the fruits and herbs of my. garden. I always 
approved a tafte conformable to nature. “Not 
that I diflike a good repaft now and then; but 
it fhould come very rarely. Among the Ro- 
mans, before the conqueft of Afia, the cook was 
the vileft of flaves: would to God they had 
never conquered that part of the world, which 
has fubdued them by its foftnefs and luxury! 
Be fo good to communicate this letter to our 
friends ; and, if you find an opportunity, fend it 
to Socrates at Avignon.’ 

” In June 1349, while Petrarch was revolving 
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in his mind the happreft idea of this fatare 
‘union with his frietids, his cook came back in the 
midft of a heavy ftorm. Petrarch, not expect- 
ing him fo foon, and knowing by his air that 
he brought bad news, was feized with confter~ 
nation. He was writing, and the pen fell front 
his hand. ‘ What is the matter? What news 
do you bring me?’ faid he in hafte. * Alas! 
very bad,’ replied the fervant with a voice in- 
terrupted by his fobs. ‘ Your two friends fell 
into the hands of thieves on the top of mount 
Appennine. O God! what a fad accident! 
Mainard, who had ftopped for fomething, they 
furrounded-and murdered. Luke, hearing his 
cries, gallopped back to him fword in hand : 
he alone fought ten of them ; but at laft he re- 
ceived fo many wounds, that he fell almoft 
dead to theearth. The thieves fled with their 
prey. Some peafants, drawn thither by the 
noife, would infallibly have taken them, if 
fome gentlemen, unworthy to be called fo, had 
not ftopped their purfuit, and admitted the 
thieves into their caftles. Luke was feen with 
fword’ in hand among the rocks, but no one 
Knows what is become of him.’ The con- 
dition of Petrarch, when he heard thefe dread- 
ful tidings, cannot be deferibed: he fent 
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couriers immediately to Plaifance, Florence, 
and Rome, to fee if they ‘could hear any thing 
of Luke. ; 

‘Thefe thieves and banditti were villains and 
proferibed. perfons frem Florence, who had for- 
tified themfélves in remote and inacceflible 
places, from whence they iffued forth and 
committed the moft horrid murders. They 
were backed by the Ubaldini, a very ancient 
and powerful houfe in Tufcany, who had fe- 
veral impregnable fortreffcs in the Appennine, 
near the city of Mugella, of which they were 
lords. Theft were the gentlemen unworthy of 
being called fo, fpoken of by Petrarch’s cook, 
‘They gave an afylum to thefe banditti in their 
caftles, favoured their conduét, and divided 
with them the fpoil. Villeni, the hiftorian of 
this age, from whom this account is taken, 
adds, that ‘thefe thieves having learned that 
Mainard of Florence was returning from Avig« 
non with two thoufand florins of gold, they lay 
in wait for him, killed and rifled him in the 
county of Florence.’ Petrarch thought it his 
duty to write to thofe who governed the city 
of Florence, to engage them to purfue the 
villains into their entrenchments, and enfure 
the fafety of the highways. After a compli- 
ment to the republic, he fays: 
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* T have juft reccived news which is grief to 
my foul. Mainerd Accuife, one of your beft 
citizens, and my. dear-fricnd, returning-from.. 
the court. of Avignon, and going to Figronce, 
was affaflinated near the. gates : 
the bofom ‘of his cotintry,” and, 40 
the face. of his friends. . This unfortiumat 
after having traverfed ‘the earth, and futfored 
much in his youth, was coming to pale in: 
tranquillity the remains of a laboriqus- and 
agitated life; and he flattered himfelf with, @ 
quict death and burial in that Jand where he 
‘received his birth. Barbarous men, or rather 
favage beatts, have envied him this confolation. 
QO times! O manners! Who could have be- 
lieved that this gentle and good man, after 
having travelled without accident through the 
midft of thofe cruel nations who inhabit the 
borders of the Rhone, traverfed the deferts;of 
Provence, the moft defolate and depraved 
country in the world; after pafling thé night 
among the Alps, where are whole armies of 
banditti; fhould be facrificed in open day at 
the very gates of Florence? ‘Gold in ancient 
times, but blood now, is the object of thefe 
wretches. What clfe could induce them to 
plunge their fwords into the breaft of an inno- 
cent man, {tripped and difarmed, who could 
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never have revenged their robbery ? For what 
have they to fear in thofe impregnable for- 
trefita which feryg them for caverns and afy- 
luses, fiom wheyce they Grave Florence and 
Heaven ipfeif? 

« Jaftice ig the bails of all grandeur and 
profpecty. Affaffins threaten you to the face, 
who-dated not conceive mifchief in the time 
of yourfathers. If you leave fuch aGions un- 
punithed, there is an end of your glory and of 
your republic, Its foundation overthrown, it 
my fink. But I feel that your juttice will not 
tarry; it will overtake them. You are dif- 
trefled, ’tis true, by thefe banditti: but true 
virtue comes as pure out of adverfity, as gold 
out of the crucible; and your courage will 
increafe in proportion to your difficulties, But 
what will relieve my grief ? The moft eloquent 
words I can ufe. even the lyre of Orpheus itfelf, 
cannot reftore to me the friend I have loft. 1 
€o not propofe it to you to raife him from the 
dead, but to preferve his honour from burial ; 
and, which is a mot important object, to free 
the Appennine from banditti, which is the 
general road to Rome. Thefe mountains have 
been always fteep and rugged, but formerly 
they were traverfed with the greatcft fecurity. 
But if thofe that fhould be the guardians be- 

vor. I c 
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come the robbers, and, inftead of faithful dogs 
watching from their caftles to protect, become 
wolves to deftroy, terror will fpread over the 
mind, the Appennine will become defert, and 
more uninhabitable than Atlas or Caucafus. 
Jiluftrious citizens! prevent this difgrace. 
Thofe that would pull up 4 tree begin at the 
roots; in like manner thofe who would exter- 
minate thieves muft feek them in their fecret 
retreats. Have the goodnefs alfo to feek out 
the other friend of whofe fate I am uncertain. 
But J dread the worft. God miuintain the hap- 
pinefs of your republic.’ 

This letter had the fuccefs it deferved. The 
Florentines fent an army againft the Ubaldini, 
and took in Icfs than two months a great many 
of their caftles, and made great havoc in their 
eftates. The body of Mainard was found, and 
buried with honour; a poor confolation for 
Petrarch ! He fought news of Luke from every 
one he met with, and trembled at each noife 
around him. He had loft all hope, when a 
Milanefe merchant of his acquaintance called 
on him, faying, ‘ I was told you were here, and 
would not pafs without paying my refpedts to 
you.’ ‘ You are very polite, fir, may I in- 
quire the road you came?’ ‘ From Florence,’ 
replied the merchant. ‘I fet out from thence 
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four days ago.’ “ Good Heaven!” faid Pe- 
trarch, ‘ which then was your route?’ ‘Not 
the high road,’ replied the merchant; * I was 
warned againft that. I took a by-path through 
the woods. You know without doubt the ac- 
cident that has happened to a citizen of Flo- 
rence; the whole city is in arms to revenge 
his death. The army is already encamped on 
the Appennine.’ ‘I know it,’ faid Petrarch, 
* but is it true that the perfons who accompa- 
nied this Florentine have perifhed with him ?’ 
‘only heard fpeak of one perfon who fuffered,’ 
replied the merchant ; ‘ had there been feveral, 
it would have been mentioned: but I can af- 
firm nothing, as I know only the public re- 
port.’ This revived the hopes of Petrarch. 
In this uncertain and afflicted ftate of mind, 
and continually hearing of and beholding the 
devaftations made by the plague, he wrote the 
following letter to his dear Socrates: 

« Has any annals fince the deftruction of 
Troy fhewn fuch terror and defolation as we 
now behold ? Lands abandoned, cities depopu- 
lated, fields covered with dead bodies; the 
whole earth almoft become one vaft defert! 
Atk the hiftorians; they fay nothing. Confult 
the phyficians; they are aftonifhed and con- 
founded. Addrefs the philofophers; they fhrug 
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up their fhoulders, knit their brows, and put 
their finger on their lips. Our ftreets, heaped 
up with dead bodies, refemble a chamel-houfe 
rather than a city; and we are amazed when 
we re-enter our houfes to find any thing re- 
maining that is dear to us. Happy, thrice 
happy, the future age, who will perhaps look, 
upon our calamities as a feries of fables! In 
the moft bloody war there is fome refource ; 
and an honourable death is a great confolation. 
But here we have none. And is it then true, 
as fome philofophers have advanced, that God 
has no concern for what paffes on the earth? 
Let us caft far from us fo fenfelefs an epinion. 
If he has not, how could the world fubfift? 
Some philofophers have given this care .to na- 
ture. Seneca juftly views fuch as ungrateful 
men, who would hide under a borrowed name 
the benefits of the fupreme Caufe, and by an 
impious fubtilty tempt men to deprive him of 
his juft homage. 

‘Yes, great God! thou carcft for us, we 
cannot doubt it: but how impenetrable are 
thy judgments! Ef we are punifhed more than 
others, we are no doubt more culpable. Per- 
haps thou wouldft prove, thou -wouldit purify 
us, and render us more deferving of thy bene~ 
fits; but how little do we know! There may 
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be other caufés of evil to which our weak in- 
telligence cannot arrive. 

* Alas! my dear Socrates, we have outlived 
our friends, and almoft outlived ourfelves !” 

Petrarch, willing to replace the voids which 
death had made in his heart, attached himfelf. 
to Paganino Bezzezi, a man of fenfe and con- 
verfation. The circumftances of the times had 
contributed to their immediate union. Dif 
trefs foftens the heart, and ties clofe the bonds 
of affection: the more we have loft, the more 
‘we are attached to what remains behind: 
* Our fortunes became common,’ faid he. 
* After a fhort trial of his worth, I found he 
merited my confidence, and he proved a fort of 
Socrates in the friendfhip he fhewed me.’ But 
death envicd Petrarch this confolation in his 
misfortunes. Paganino was ftruck with the 
plague: but this did not hinder his fupping 
with his friends. After fupper, he difcourfed 
with Petrarch as ufual. He fuffered with 
amazing fortitude all night the moft violent 
pain, and expired before morning, 

There remained at this time to Petrarch only 
three of his old friends; Gui Settimo, Lelius, 
and Socrates, Scttimo was making his court 
at Avignon. Lclius was retired to Rome, his 
native city, fome time before the death of car- 
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dinal Colonna. Petrarch was very uneafy 
about Socrates; he had written him feveral 
letters by fafe hands, but had received no an- 
fwer. He wrote again, with a letter enclofed 
to his brother Gerard, who had made great 
progrefs in the fpiritual life in the feven years 
he had been among the Carthufians. 

This month, September 1349, there was 
another fcourge which oppreffed mankind. 
The earth was agitated in a violent manner. 
Thefe earthquakes in fome places lafted feveral 
days, and the violence of the fhacks caufed 
great havoc in the city of Rome. Petrarch 
fpeaks thus of it in a letter: 

*T tremble not only for Rome, but for all 
Italy. My blood freezes when I recall the laft 
words of the prophecy of Balaam : ‘* They hall 
come from Italy in fhips, they fhall vanquifh 
the Affyrians, and ravage the Hebrews.” This 
prophecy has been accomplifhed in the fall of 
the Roman empire. God fend that thefe 
carthquakes do not foretell the lofs of peace 
and liberty to our land!’ 

Petrarch paid a vifit this year to Gonzagua, 
lord of Mantua, who had invited him fo preff- 
ingly to refide at his court. Lewis de Gon. 
gagua had affociated his three fons in the 
government with himfelf, and affigned them 
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employments fuited to their genius. Gui, the 
eldeft, liberal, magnificent, and a lover of let- 
ters, was charged with all that concerns the 
interior government of the city, and its nego- 
ciations with ftrangers, Philipon, active, un- 
quiet, warlike, had the department of war, and 
was general of the army: he had attended the 
king of Hungary in his expedition to Naples to 
revenge his brother's death, and was lately Te~ 
turned from thence. Feltrin, who loved the 
arts, had the dire¢tion of the buildings, fortifi- 
cations, teparations of the highways, &c. 
Lewis de Gonzagua, finking under the weight 
of years, for he was above fourfcore, had re~ 
figned the government to his children; and 
they thewed in their admirable conduct what 
may be accomplifhed jn a {mall ftate by three 
brothers firmly united, 

Gui, who was the patron of letters, and had 
long known our poet, gave him a very diftin- 
guifhed reception. A difpatch being fent to 
Avignon ; in the letters of the chancellor, who 
was the negocijator, and Petrarch’s friend, no 
mention being made of him, Gui reproached 
the chancellor, faying, ‘ You fpeak of our af- 
fairs, you tell us what pafles at the Roman 
court, and you fay nothing of Petrarch, in 
whom I am more interefted than in them all.’ 
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The chancellor communicated this fentiment 
to Petrarch, who expreffed his acknowledg~ 
ment by faying, ‘ The power of love extends 
from pole to pole, and binds men by invifible 
ties, however fituation may feparate them; as 
Auguftus manifefted in his affeétion for Virgil, 
the fon of a Mantuan labourer, and Horace, fon 
of a freed man, to whom he wrote with the 
moft affectionate familiarity. If fuch examples 
render it lefs furprifing that I fhould be fo 
honoured, I feel not lefs fenfibly the glory of 
being treated like thefe great men, when I fall 
fo thort of their merit. One of them faid, 
“Tt is not a little matter to obtain favour of 
princes:” for my part, I know not how I come 
to pleafe others, who could never pleafe my- 
felf’ 

Petrarch was at Mantua. He went to fee 
that little village famous for the birth of Vir- 
gil: it is only a {mall league from that city. 
Tt was formerly called Andes: its prefent name 
is Pietola. On this fpot his fancy kindled, and 
he wrote the following lines to Virgil : 

* Great poet! the honour of Rome, the 
fruitful hope of the Mufes! Tell me where 
you are at prefent? In what part of Avernus 
are you enclofed? Or are you not rather on 
Parnaffus with Apollo and the Nine, who en- 
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chant you with thcir concerts? Perhaps yo 
are walking in the woods, or in the Elyfian 
fields, with Homer, whom you fo much refem- 
ble, with Orpheus, and the ether poets of the 
firft rank: I except Lucan and Lucretius, and 
all thofe who, like them, put an end to their 
own lives. I would know the life you lead; 
wherein your dreams differed from truth, and 
where is the ivory door through which you 
caufed Aincas to pafs on his-return from hell. 
I willingly believe that you inhabit that region 
of heaven allotted to happy fouls. 

“If any mortal fhade is admitted to your 

celeftial manfions, mine fhall attend you there, 
"and inform you what paffés in the place dear 
to you, and the fate of your works. Mantua, 
whofe glory you are, has been agitated by the 
troubles of its neighbours. Defended by 
princes full of valour, fhe has refufed to come 
under a ftrange yoke, and will only be governed 
by her children. It is there I write thefe lines, 
” Gna folitary place near your tomb. I feck with 
ardour the rocks to which you retired, the mca- 
dows where you walked on the banks of the 
Mineio, the trees under which you fought a 
cooling thade,’ the woods which were your 
afylum againft the heat, and the green banks 
where you were feated at the foot of your ri- 
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ver. All thefe things retrace your image. The 
unfortunate city of Naples, honoured with 
your afhes, groans for the lofs of king Robert. 
In one day it was deprived of the felicity of 
years. Inquire not the fate of Rome! Alas! 
it is better to be ignorant of it. Learn rather 
the fuccefs of your productions: old Tityrus 
charms every one with the foft founds of his 
pipe: nothing can be more beautiful than the 
cultivated fields of your Georgics: your Aeneid 
js known through the world; it is fung, it is 
delighted in every where: how much are we 
obliged to Auguftus, who faved it from thofe 
flames to which you had condemned it ! 

« Adieu! You will be always dear to me. 
Prefent my falutations to Homer and Hefiod.’. 

There was a great friendthip between Gui 
and Petrarch. The former loved reading, and 
this confirmed the bond between them. He 
afked Petrarch one day for a foreign book in the 
vulgar tongue; he fent him the romance of 
the Refe, with thefe lines: 

“1 fend you a little book that France praifes 
to the fkies, and ranks with the firft writings. 
Tt proves, in my opinion, how much Italy fur- 
paffes all other nations in cloquence except the 
Greeks. : 

* A Frenchman relates his dreams; his de- 
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fign is to explain the power of love, the force 
of jealoufy, the tricks of an old woman, and the 
ftratagems of a lover :_he thews the evils which 
love draws after it, ‘the contrary feclings it 
meets with in its progrefs; labour and repofe, 
grief and joy, groans and laughter; and he 
proves that pleafures are rare and mixed with 
tears. The author may well fay he dreams; 
one fhould never fuppofe him awake. How 
much more pathetic are the epifode of Dido, 
and the lines of Catullus, Horace, and Ovid, 
without {peaking of other ancient and modern 
authors who have defcribed this paffion. I 
fend it however becaufe I have nothing better, 
unlefs all France,and even Paris its capital, are in 
an error.” This poem was begun in the thir- 
teenth century by William de Lorris, who died 
before he had finifhed-it. John de Meun forty 
years after continued and completed it: it is 
full of fatire on all conditions, of digreffions 
and epifodes, and the women in it are painted 
in the blackeft colours. 

From Mantua Petrarch went to Verona, and 
from thence to Padua, where James de Car-: 
rore gave him a canonfhip, which he held’ with 
his archdeaconry and canonfhip of Parma, 
There came to Padua during his ftay there 
¢ardinal Gui de Boulogne, the pope's legate ; 
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he came from Hungary, whither the pope had 
fent him. The obje& of this embaffy was the 
troubles of Naples occafioned by the tragic 
death of prince Andrew. Petrarch was much 
favoured by this cardinal. Guy de Boulogne 
was fon of Robert the feventh count of Au- 
vergne, and of Mary of Flanders; to this ex- 
alted birth he joined wit and talents, and had 
Rudicd at Paris with fuccefs. The archbifhop- 
ric of Lyons was given to him when he was 
only twenty years of age. Two years after 
Clement VI, who made him cardinal at the 
folicitation of Philip de Valois, wrote thefe 
lines to that prince: ‘ The fubje& you have 
recommended to me has a cultivated mind, 
his character is amiable, his manners honeft, 
his life decent; in fpiritual things he is en- 
lightened and full of zeal; in temporal, wifé 
and circumfpect.” Notwithftanding his youth 
the pope confided to him feveral important af- 
fairs, in the difcharge of which he anfwered 
the idca that had been conceived of him, which 
induced him to fend him into Hungary on this 
‘difficult negociation, The king of Hungary; 
as we have feen, went to Naples with an army 
to revenge his brother's death, and to feize his 
kingdom, which he pretended belonged to him: 
he took with him duke Warner, a chief wha 
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was the fcourge of Italy, and who foon caufed 
that kingdom to float in feas of blood. The 
king of Hungary conquered, and queen Joan 
fled into Provence from his fury. The princes 
of the blood went to Avcife, to acknowledge 
and pay homage to the king, who was their 
coufin, He received them very well: after 
which he ordered Charles Duras to conduct 
him to the plece where his brother had been 
ftrangled, and there in his prefence he had this 
prince affaffinated, after reproaching him with 
having contributed to his death. The other 
princes of the blood he put in irons, and fent 
them into Hungary. After this expedition, 
the king fent ambaffadors to the pope to juftify 
his condua, to folicit the inveftiture of the 
kingdom of Naples, and the punifhment of 
queen Joan; and he complained bitterly of 
the cardinal de Taillerand, whom he accufed 
of having imbrued his hands in the murder of 
his brother, Soon after this the plague 
obliged him to quit Naples, and return into 
Hungary. 

The negociation of this affair was very deli- 
cate. Gui de Boulogne was related to the king 
of Hungary, and had an infinuating difpofition 
that the pope thought well fuited to it. He 
was to propofe peace between the king of Hun- 
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gary and the qucen of Naples, to folicit the 
freedom of the princes of the blood, to defire 
the account of the proceeding, that he might 
judge of queen Joan's condut, to jottify car- 
dinal Taillerand, and laftly, to engage the em- 
peror Charles to fupport this negociation with 
his fon-in-law. The cardinal legate, notwith~ 
ftanding his talents, could do no more than ob- 
tain a truce: he was ordered on his return 
from Italy to go to Rome to the jubilee, and 
ufe his endeavours to procure peace. His le- 
gatethip extended over all that part of Italy be- 
tween the Alps and the Appennine. He ar- 
rived at Padua in February 1350, and was re- 
ceived with extraordinary honours. James de 
Carrore gave up his palace to him, and defray- 
ed his expences, with all thofe. of his train, 
which amounted to three hundred. He ftopped 
fome days in this city to remove the body of 
St. Anthony, which they drew out of the tomb 
to place it in a church he had built and dedi- 
cated to this faint. The cardinal had expe- 
perienced his protection in a violent difeafe, 
and, to fhew his acknowledgment, would be 
prefept and affift at this ceremony. He was 
glad to find Petrarch at Padua, whom he had 
known at Avignon, and took every opportu- 
nity of converfing with him. In one of thefe 
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meetings he fhewed him a letter he had juft 
received from a prelate in France attached to 
him, and who was alfo the friend of Petrarch. 
This was Philip de Vitri, celebrated for his 
French and Latin works, and his excellence in 
church mufic, He was chaplain to the pope 
and the cardinal of Boulogne, and archdeacon 
of Brie in the church of Soiflons. He had 
applied himfelf when young to poctry and mu- 
fic, which contributed nota little to unite him 
with Petrarch. Philip de Vitri was of the 
opinion which the French, particularly the Pa- 
rifians, were reproached with. He looked upon 
every journey out of France as an exile. He 
wrote in this manner to the cardinal, lament- 
ing his refidence in Hungary and Italy. The 
cardina] did not refleé& upon the confequences 
when he gave this letter to Petrarch. To call 
a journey to Italy an exile was like blafphemy 
in the eycs of our poet. He took pen in hand 
immediately, and wrote to Vitri as follows; 

* Why fhould not I dare to tell my. dear 
Philip at @ diftance, what I thould certainly fay 
was he prefent? Nothing is fo free as friend- 
fhip. “Ido not love my friend,” fays Seneca, 
“if I fear to offend him.” My dear friend, I 
do not know you again. I know that-what 
rifes muft fink; that all that are born grow 
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old: but 1 thought minds exempted from the 
fate of terreftrial bodies, becaufe being formed 
of an ethereal fubftance, they rife by their own 
ftrength, or, to fpeak better, on the-wings of 
nature. If the mind grows old, it may then 
die: old age may be the end of being, and the 
defcent of it to the grave. Alas! if we are 
thus deprived of the fweet confolation that this 
noble part of us will live for ever, what thall con- 
fole us when we become the fubjects of death ! 
You will guefs what this long preamble leads 
to. We have here our illuftrious father and 
common matter, cardinal Gui de Boulogne, Ic~ 
gate of the holy fee. You bluth, I fee it ; your 
confcience is not without remorfe. Confefs 
that you did not think I thould fee the letter 
you wrote: if you had, you would not have 
fpoken in a ftyle fo weak and unjuft ; you would 
at leaft have refpected the Mufes, who live with 
me, and whofe indignation you would have felt 
had the time permitted. What is become of 
that admirable ardour, that defire of all know- 
ledge, which formerly diftinguifhed you? You 
would then if poffible have drawn off from Na- 
ture the veil that covers her. What attempts 
did you not make toward difcoveries in the 
northern and eaftern ocean! The earth itfelf 
was then too {mall for vour curiofity. You raifed 
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your defires even to heaven: The oblique path 
of the fun, the fixed and wandering ftars, no- 
thing efcaped your indefatigable refearches ; 
not even the-antipodes of heaven, if seeped 
of heaven there be. 

* Is'it poffible that 4 mari fo eager after 
knowledge of all kinds thould give the name 
of exile to a journey into Italy, out of which 
wall would be banifhment indeed, if the whole 
world was not the country of every thinking 
aman? Shall I be frank with you? The little 
bridge of Paris has made too trong an impref- 
fion on you; and your cars are too much de 
lighted with the murmurs of the Seine, which 
tuns under its arches. You have, no doubt, 
forgot the anfwer of the man, who, being atked 
from whence he came, “ I am a Cofmopolite,” 
replied he. As for you, you are French, no 
one can deny-that, and to fiich a degree French, 
that you confider every journey out. of France 
-as a banifhment, whatever may be the motive 
of it, 

* I know that we all have an innate love for 
our country, and that the greateft men have 
been fenfible to its attractions ;. but I know alfo, 
that it is only little minds that cannot fhake 
off thefe fetters: How many heroes and -phi- 
‘lofophers have paffed their’ whole. lives’ in tra- 
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yelling! Plato quitted Athens, where be was 
adored as a god, to éravel over Egypt snd Italy, 
The journies of Democritus sre ericbrated, nnd 
Mill more fo thofe of Pythagoras, who never 
teturned home ; more inflamed by the love of 
truth than the love of his country, after going 
saver Egypt, Perfia, and many barbarous coun- 
tries, he was twenty years in Htaly; and you 
-weep for one only that your mafter paffes there. 
‘Awake, my dear friend, thake off the lethargy 
you are in. Elevate your foul, which is fank 
ander pepular prejudices, and which, tied down: 
to the gicbe of its native ficld, fees nothing 
beautiful, nothing rare, beyond Paris. Give me 
back that ancient Philip, in whefe converfation 
ff found fo many charms. It is not te him I 
write, it is to one pf his encmics; fo he muft 
not be offended if he finds in this letter remon- 
ftrances too {trong for the foftnefs gnd luxury 
wef our age. ; 

* But I will return to.our exile. 1 with you 
faw him in his prefent brilliant fituation, fyr- 
rounded by a concourfe of people, and evens 
_ptinces applauding and calfing him the reftorgr 
.of peace, This is the fate of your banithed 
umar. I know you love him with alt your 
-heart: ceafe then to lament his fate ;* rather 

fament your own as exiled and uahappy, that 
3 iaarl 
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you -canhot" behold: his- glory. “He is in ‘the 
fowee of jis’ age, his body Strong, his mind 
eager after knowledge. It is experience, as 
artifts know, that forms great men. What 
can thofe learn who never go beyond their pa- 
ternel ‘eftate? Homer, defiring to give the 
Greeks a ‘model of wifdom, prefents them with 
@ ‘man who had vifited feveral cities and fut 
died many nations; and Virgil imitated him 
inthe Aoneid: and mut not our mafter then 
delight in the lofty mountains which are the 
barriers of Italy ; the magnificent cities it con- 
¢ains, and the beautiful rivers that water it? 
‘Our ‘prelate to-day affifted in removing ‘the 
body of St. Anthony; I admired the dignity 
cand grace with which he performed his office : 
to-morrow he continues his route, and, after 
croffing the king of rivers, will fee Ravenna, the 
smoft ancient city in Italy, and proceed to the 
capital of the world. As for you, my dear 
Philip, when you go from St. Germain’on the 
mountain to St. Genivieve in the valley, you 
think you have been through the wide world; 
happy in your manner of thinking, if true hap- 
pinefs can confift with error: but in your let- 
ter you did not follow your own judgment, but 
the'fudgment of; the vulgar, which is always 
“mean-and ignorant. Adieu take-care af your- 
D2 
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felf, and do not forget me. Mark, the phy- 
fician and. the countryman a fe 
you.’ 

: Padua, February 14. 


Petrarch went from Padua to Verona to fee 
his fon and his friends, from whence he wrote 
to Socrates, and befought him to'come to him 
in Italy, and fettle there, in any part of it he 
Should make choice of; but he could not per- 
fuade him to leave Avignon. ‘The few friends 
he had left were feparated from him by necefiity. 
Barbatus was eftablifhed at Sulmone with his 
wife, and could not leave her. Lelius and Set- 
‘timo were beth fettled at Rome and Avigtion. 
‘He had lately cultivated a friendthip with two 
‘Florentines, Francis Rinnuci and John Boc- 
ccace, of whom we fhall foon have occafion to 
fpeak ; who were both fo attached to the place 
of their nativity, that nothing could draw them 
from thence. 

Petsarch returned foon after to Padua, to 
‘wait the arrival of the cardinal de Boulogne, 
who came there on his way homte. After hav- 
ing diftributed fpiritual and temporal benefits 
cwith the greateft beneficence, he took the 
foute of Milan and Genoa to return to Avige 
non: and he had im his train a vaft number of 
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difGinguithed perfons from every ftate in Italy, 
and received the greateft honours wherever he 
pafled. 

Petrarch, who was not a courtier, accom- 
panied this prelate from attachment, and as an 
acknowledgment of the kindnefs he had thewn 
him. The cardinal delighted in his converfa- 
tion, and bantered him fometimes-on his en- 
thufiafm for his country. When they came 
into the territory of Verona, near the lake of 
Gorda, ftrack with the beauty of the fpot, they 
afcended a little hill, and {topped to view the 
fine objects around them: the Alps covered 
with {now, though in the month of June ; the 
lake of Gorda, fubjeG to the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the tide as the fea; on every fide rich 
hills and fertile vallies, * It muft be owned,’ 
faid the legate, addreffing himfelf to Petrarch, 
* that your country is finer and richer than 
ours!’ At thefe words the face of Petrarch 
brightened with joy! <‘ But you muft agree 
alfo,’ added the cardinal, to moderate perhaps 
the violence of his effufion, ‘ that ours is more 
tranquil.’ ‘ That is truc,’ replied Petrarch, 
with that liberty which he always profeffed, 
* but we can obtain that tranquillity you enjoy 
when we pleafe, whereas it docs not depend on 
you to procure thofe beauties of which nature 
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has been prodigal to us.’ The cartlmat filed, 
end continued his route... Petrarch took leave 
of him here, and returned to Parma. At. Maa- 
tua, which he pafled through, he wrote ano- 
ther letter to his dear Socrates, to recomnmiend 
to him a young abbe whom he. became ac- 
quainted with among the attendants of the car- 
dinal de Boulogne. He defcribes him as a 
young man of rare merit, whofe friendthip was 
w treafare he wifhed him to partake of, 

. © Joys of this kind,’ fays he, ‘ ought to be 
common between friends. Go and fee him, 
you will inftantly feel it is that Socrates of 
whom J have often fpoke to you. You will be 
charmed with the fociety of fach a man, whofe, 
eqnal.I have rarely found. I feel what may 
be the confequence, of uniting two perfons, 
who in tracing one another’s-virtucs will eafily 
lofe fight of mince: but I thal! confole .myfelf 
in the perfuafion, that what -I lofe.in merit J 
thall gain in friendihtp.’ . 

After having finifhed this letter, Potnich 
fet out from Mantua in the- evening to fleep 
at Luzora, five leagues from the Po. The 
Goefzaguas were lords of this city; they had 
fent a couricr to Mantua, to defire he would 
honour them at fupper. It was with difficulty 
he got there. The fouth wind which blew 
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toad snclted the fgows ; the Po had overflowed 
the country round, and filled the toads with « 
quaggy sud, in which the hotfes fiiak at every 
: He got there fate. They gave hini a mag- 
nificent reception ; rare. meats, foreign wines, 
delicate cheer, welcome cguntendrices; and 
much gaiety. A little matter will fpoil a fine 
feaft, and lof the fruits of a great expence. 
The fapper was forved in a damp hall, which 
fies and alt forts of infe@s had taken poffeflion 
of; and, to complete the diftrefS, an army of 
frogs, who had been attracted by the good odour 
of the meats, came forth and ftunned the com- 
pany with theie importunate croakings: they 
could not fit in the room, and were obliged ta 
leave the table before fupper was ended. Pes 
trarch retired to his chamber at miduight, very 
much fatigued : but a courier pafling to Rome, 
he wrote a letter ta Lelius, in which was this 
account of the fupper. The next day he went 
to Parma. He waited till the great heats were 
over, to go to the jubilee held this year at 
Rome. He wrote to his friend William de 
Paftrengo, to take this journey with him. This 
friend withed for nothing fo much as the fo- 
¢iety of Petrarch on this occafioa; but he was 
eftablithed at Verona, end he hada wife and 
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children. .. All his family oppofed this: journey; - 
and ‘he could not-avercame their fears.: Inftead 
therefore of William, Petrarch took-with him 
an old: abbe of refpe@table character and dig~ 
nity, and fome perfons whofe:experience might 
fave him much trouble. They took their ronte 
through Tufcany, and ftopped at Florence. 
What .impreffions agitated the mind of. Pe- 
trarch, to behold his native city, which he had 
left fo young that he had retained only a con- 
fufed idea of it! They had not yet reftored 
him his eftate, for the Guelph party ftill go- 
verned there, He found however feverak 
friends, who, though not of long -ftanding, had 
made great. progrefs in his heart, that had fuf-. 
fered many voids from death which he withed 
to fill up. : 

The firft of thefe was Zanobi de Strata, born 
at Florence, where John his father had tanght 
grammar all his life with fuccefs. Zanobi con- 
tinued, and furpaffed him in that profeffion. 
His talents for. eloquence and poctry united 
him with the moft diftinguifhed Perfons as 
yank and wit in Tufcany.. 

' Francis Rinucci was of a good houfe in Flo- 
rence; his anceftars had been the firft magif- 
trates in that city. Francis had embraced the 
ecclefiattical ftate: he was firft notary, judge, 
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and fecretary of the bithep, and afterwards fu-: 
preme vicas: and he was prior.and: preaclier of 
the church of the Holy Apoftles, which had been, 
formerly the collegiate cliurch. It appears that- 
he' was a wife and pious man, and much ef- 
teemed at Florence, Petrarch gave him the 
name of Simonides. 

John de Certaldo, or John Boceace, whofe- 
family was of Certaldo, a village twenty-miles 
from Florence, was born at Paris. -His mother 
‘was a young woman with whonr his father was 
fecretly connected. He ftudied grammar 
under John de Strata, and the canon law under 
Cino de Piftoye. The tafte which nature had 
given him for poetry and the belles lettres de- 
feated the projects of his father, who defigned 
him for a civilian. It is believed however he 
was made doctor of laws; after which-he cer- 
tainly went for a time into the church. His 
father fent him on fome bufinefs to Naples, 
where king Robert, who foon difcoyered his 
talents, received him with kindnefs, and loyed 
to. difcourfe with him. That prince had a 
daughter, the fruit of the only weaknefs that 
his characteris reproached with : fhe was called 
Mary of: Arragon by the hiftorians. Boccace 
fell in love with her, and has celebrated: her in 
his works, During his fituation at Naples.hq 
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heard Petsarch Spoken of in foch a mannex, 
that-it infpired him with a great defiee to for 
him: he took the firft occafion to form this 
union, and it lafted till death. They had each: 
the fame taftes and the fame averfions, the: 
fame ardent defise of. knowledge, franknefs, 
truth of mind, and: tendernef$ of heart ; there: 
was afimilarity alfo in their love. We have 
feen that Petrarch became enchanted with 
Laura in the church of St. Clare, in the holy: 
week. Boccace alfo faw and loved Mary for: 
the firft time in the church of the Cordelicrs at 
Naples. On Eafter-day thefe friends confoled, 
Petrarch for his paft loffes. 

About the middie of Oober 1350, Petrarch 
left Florence, and {et out for Rome. He‘gives 
this account of his journey in a letter to Boc- 
eace. ‘The 15th of OGober we fet out from 
BoMfena, a {mall town in Etruria. Taken up 
with the thoughts of fecing Rome once more, 
T reflected upon the change that # made in our 
thoughts in a courfe of years. This, faid I to 
myfelf, is my ‘fifth journey to Rome; it was 
fourteen years ago I faw it for the firft time, 
drawn by curiofity to behold its wonders. 
Some years after, a premature defire of tha 
laurel brought mie there a cond time. The 
third and fourth journcy was to render fervice 
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and thew affetiori to my friends. “Fhis ought" 
to be the happieft of all, fince its only objed ix 
my eternal falvation. While I: was’ full of 
thefe thoughts, the horfe of the old abbe, 
which was on my left fide, gomg to kick at 
mine, ftrack my leg juft under the knee ; the 
Rtroke was fo violent that it founded like bones 
fnapping afunder, and drew all our party round, 
me. J felt extreme pain; but not daring to 
ftop in fo folitary a place, I made a virtue of 
neceffity, got late to Viterbe, and was dragged 
to Rome by the aid of my friends. As foon as 
I got there I fent for the phyficians, who hav- 
ing examined my wound, found the bone laid 
open, and the iron of the horfe’s hoe had left 
a mark on it. The fmell of this neglected 
wound was fo ftrong that I could fcarcely bear 
it, though our familiarity with, and affection 
for ourfelves, renders many things fupportable 
we could not bear in others. How vile and 
abject is man, faid I, if he does not compenfate 
for the weaknefs of his body by the ftrength 
of his mind? The days I was obliged to pafs 
wholly in bed appeared longer here than elfe~ 
where, I confider this accident as a juft pu- 
nifhment from heaven, who, after having fixed 
my unftcady foul, thought it proper thus to 
afli& my unworthy body. My confcffor had 
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treated me ‘with too much lenity; I ftood in: 
need of this mortification. If my accident af- 
fe&s you, the courage with which I fupport it 
thall be your confolation.” 

Petrarch fays he was in the happieft difpo- 
fition for this facred bath in which the foul 
was.to be cleanfed from all its ftains, We 
have 'feen that pope Clement altered this jubilee 
from a hundred to fifty ‘years, and'in a claufe 
of this.bull (as fome aver) he {peaks as follows ; 
€ The fovereign pontiff, in virtue of the autho- 
yity he holds from the apoftles, renews the 
fouls of thofe wha receive this indulgence to 
the fame {tate they were in after baptifm ; and 
he orders the angels to introduce them imme 
diately to paradife, without obliging them on 
their way thither to pats through purgatory.” 

The cuftom of vifiting Rome to receive a 
plenary. abfolution of all fins was begun in 
1300, from a rumour that this had been prac- 
tifed before ; it was not however to be found in 
the ancient records; but an old man, aged 107, 
being queftioned about it, faid he remembered’ 
that in the year 1200 his father, who was a’ 
Tabourer, went to Rome to gain this indul- 
gence. It was accordingly confirmed by the 
bull of pope Boniface, and Clement gave it 
the name of the jubilee, becaufe it refembled 
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the feltival of the Jews celebrated eveiy fifty 
Feats, at-which flaves are fet free, debts for- 
given, and each perfon obtained the wealth and 
honour of their family, : 

The concourfe of pilgrims at this: jubilee 
was prodigious; they were reckoned near a 
million, The ftreets were fo full that men 
swere carried along by the crowd, whether.on 
horfeback or on foot; There was no appéar- 
ance that the plague had depopulated. the 
-world. The people of quality came the laft to 
it, and, above all, the ladies of the grandecs 
from beyond the mountains; moft of them 
took the route of Areona, and Bernardin de Po- 
Jentta, lord of Ravenna, whofe caftle was on 
this road, joined, and made great confufion 
‘among them. |‘ This would not have befallen 
ithem,’ fays a contemporary hiftorian, ‘ if they 
had remained in their houfes;. becaufe a fhip 
-which is always in port cannot be fhipwrecked. 
Indulgencies and journeys,’ he adds, ‘ are not. fit 
for young people.’ - Strangers who come from 
all countries, knowing only their own language, 
-were embarraffed about confeflion. They 
‘therefore made ufé of interpreters, who often 
publithed what they heard, and it became ne- 
‘ecflary to buy their filence at a dear rate. To 
remedy this abufe, they eftablifhed peniten- 
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tiaries at Rome who underftood all the’ lan+ 
guages. The kings of Cuftile, Arcagon, Poxc- 
tugal, and Cypms, would fain ‘bavé abmine? 
indulgence without going to Rome. They 
iwiote to the pope to beg'he would difpente 
avith this joumey, but the. cardinals oppofing, 
he wrote this anfwer to thefe princes. ‘My 
drethren, the cardinals, ‘confidering that this 
indulgence is granted not'only for the falvation 
of fouls, but for the honogr of the faints, would 
wot confent that any fhould be difpenfed from 
this vifitation to their churches.” The number 
of thirty days was fixed fot the Romans, fifteen 
for the Italians, and ten for other ftrangers. 
Clement, whofe goodnefs and courtefy was 
‘difplayed on all occafions, extended his indul+ 
‘gence ‘to thofe perfons who had been prevent- 
ed from, or ftopped on, their journcy, on this 
:condition, that they thould give to the church 
the money they would have expended in ‘it. 
* The inhabitants of Rome,’ fays Villani, ‘ were 
exorbitant in their impofitions upon thefe 
ftrangers, and ufed fach frauds and monopolies, 
that, joined to the fatigue and heat, caufed a 
great mortality.” And Meyer, another hiftorian 
‘of that ege, affurcs us that, of all ‘the pil- 
gyims, the tenth part never returaed to their 
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~ As foon as Petrarch could get out be vifited 
sll the churches with extreme ardour to 
the jubilee. He {peaks of the: good effe@s it 
had upon his foul : ‘1 went with fervour,’ fays 
he, < determined to put an end to that finfal 
life which has.often covered me with fhame, 
and I hope nothing can make me change the 
firm refolutions I have taken.’ 
. The rett of his time was much of it Spent. im 
all probability with his friend Lelios. After 
shaving gained the jubilee, be seturned imme- 
diately to Padua. -He took his route through 
Tufcany, and topped at Arezzo, defirous to fee 
the town in which he was born. Asetin fays, 
‘that his townfmen, charmed with the fight of 
‘@ man who was fuch an honour to them, went 
out to meet him, and paid him the fame re- 
Apett and obeifance they would have done toa 
sking: this was in December 1350. He had 
the good fortune to find in this town the Infti- 
tutions of Quintilian, which till then he could 
never meet with. The manufcript was muti- 
dated, and in a bad condition: but it was an 
ntercfting difcovery to him. He wrote forme 
_Enes to Quintilian to exprefs his joy : in which 
-he tells him plainly, that he. was fitter to form 
_great grators, than to be. anoratorhimdfelf,. 
"Some days after this, Petrarch going out.¢f 
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Axe#zo to purfue his journcy, the principal 
jpeople ofthe city,.who accompanied himj kd 
‘him:to Orto; to fhew him the houf in which 
the was bor.’ ‘ It was a little -howfe/ fays Pes 
trereh, ‘as befitted an exile.’ They told hint 
that the proprietor would-have miade fonie al« 
‘terations in it; which the town had always op- 
pofed, that the place confecrated by his birth 
might remain always in the ftdte it was in at 
that time. He relates this to a perfon who 
had° written to know. whether Arezzo was 
really the place of his birth ; and adds, ‘ Arezzo 
‘has fhewn more refpec to a ftranger than Flo- 
“rence to’a citizen.’ 

Petrarch ftopped at Florence to converfe 
with his friends; and went from thence. to 
Padua, whete he had fixed his refidence. There 
‘was great confternation, and an univerfal la- 
mentation in this city, which had loft the beft 
of all mafters. James de Cotrare*had in his 
-houfe a-relation called William, whom: he 
treated with kindnefs, and -admitted to his 
table, though he was unworthy of that favour. 
The aift of December, aftef dinner, when 
this lord was feated in his palace, furrounded 
-with his friends, fervants, and guards, William 
plunged a dagger into his breaft with fo much 
-celerity, that no one had time to ward off the 
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flroke. . Some haftened to raife up their lord, 
who was.fallen, and who expired in their arms: 
the reft pierced the monfter with a thowfand 
ftvokes..who -had committed this parricide. 
« At the fame inftant,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ there 
went out of this world two fouls of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and the routes they took were as 
oppofite.’ ” The motive of this aétion is un- 
known; but fome think James had forbade 
him to appear abroad on account of his bad 
conduct. 

” Petrarch wrote on this occafion the fallow. 
ing letter to Boccace : 

«IT have learnt by long habit to cope with 
fortune. I do not oppofe her ftrokes by groans 
and tears, but bya heart hardened to repel them. 
She perceived me fitm and intrepid, and took 
a lance to pierce me at the time I lay the moft 
expofed by the death of thofe friends who had 
formed a rampart around me. By a fudden, 
horrible, and unworthy death, fhe has de« 
prived me of another tender friend,. of a man 
who was my confolation and glory. He was 
the moft like king Robert in his love of letters, 
and in his favours to thofe who profeffed them. 
He was diftinguithed for a fingular fweetnef 
of manners, and was the father, rather than: 
lord, of his people. I had given myfelf to 
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him; While live, I thall:never lofe the remem- 
brance of Jatnes de Corrare, and fhall always 
fpeak of him with pleafure. I would celebrate 
him to you, and to pofterity; but he is much 
above my praife.” 

The death of James de Corrare rendered 
Padua difagreeable to Petrarch. The delight+ 
ful fituation of Vauclufe prefented itfelf, and 
he wifhed once more to behold it. But he 
continued the winter at Padua. He fpent a 
great deal of his time with Ildebrandin Comti, 
bithop of that city; a man of high rank and 
great merit. One day, as he was fupping at 
his palace, two Carthufian monks came there, 
and were well received by Ildebrandin, who 
loved their order. He afked them what 
brought them to Padua. ‘ Weare going,” they 
faid, ‘ to Trevife, by the order of our general, 
to eftablifh 2 monaftery; the bifhop of that 
city, and fone of its pious inhabitants, defiring 
to have one of our order.’ Ildebrandin, after 
feveral more queftions, turned the converfation 
infenfibly upon father Gerard, brother to Pe- 
trarch, and afked them if he appeared con~ 
tented with his lot. The two ntonks, who 
did not know Petrarch, telated wonders of hig 
brother. 


‘The plague,’ faid they, ‘ having got into 
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the monaftery of Minirieu, the prior, ‘aman of 
exemplary piety, but feized with terror, told his | 
ymonks that flight was the only part they had 
totake. Gerard anfwered with courage, “ Go 
where you pleafe ; as to myfelf, I will remain 
‘in the fituation in which Heaven has fixed me.” 
The prior redoubled his inftances; and to 
alarm him faid, “ When you are dead, there 
will be no perfon to bury you.” « That is the 
laft of my cates,” {aid Gerard, “ and the affair 
of my furvivors rather than mine.” The prior 
fled to his own country, where death followed 
and ftrick him, Gerard remained in his con- 
vent, where the plague refpected and left him 
only, after having deftroyed in a few days 
thirty-four of his brethren who continued with 
him. Gerard paid them every fervice, received 
their laft fighs, wafhed their bodies, and buried 
them when death had taken thofe deftined to 
this office. With only a dog left for his com- 
panion, he watched at night to guard tlic 
houfe, and took his repofe in the day. The 
thieves, with which this country is infefted, 
came {feveral times to pillage this moiaftery, 
but he found fome means to get tid of them. 
Whenthe fummer was paffed, hefentto a neigh- 
bouring monaftery of the Carthufians, to beg 
they would_ give him 2 monk to take care of 
E2 
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the houfe; and he went himflf to the fupe- 
rior monaftery of the Casthufians, where he 
‘was received with fingular diftinétion byeighty- 
three priors, and obtained of them a great 
favour. They permitted him to choofe a prior 
and monks to renew his houfe from the dif: 
ferent convents of the order; and he returned 
triumphant, which he merited by his care, 
fidelity, and prudence.” 

_ While the Carthufians were relating thefe 
wonders of father Gerard, the prelate caft his 
eyes, filled with tears of joy, from time to time 
on Petrarch. ‘I know not,’ fays the latter, 
' whether my eyes appeared fo; but my heart 
‘was tenderly moyed.’ The Carthufians at laft 
difcovered him to be the brother of Petrarch, 

and with a holy effufion embraced him, faying, 
¢Ah! how happy are you in fuch a brother.” 
Petrarch could only anfwer with his tears: he 
was touched with this {cene beyond expreffion, 
as he owns in a letter to his brother, from 
whence this account is taken. 

About this time he made a review of all his 
rhanufcripts. Reflecting on the uncertainty of 
life, and recalling the loffes he had fuftained in 
a fhort time, he thought. it neceffary to arrange 
his ‘affairs; like thofe who, on the evening 
that’ precedes a long j journey; colle& together 
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hae’ they will | take with them, bum the 
things that are urineceflary, and give the reft to 
their friends. He found much ‘pleafuare in ree. 
viewing his fentiments in the different periods 
of his life. When he difcovered how many 
things he had begun and left unfinithed, he 
confidered fach undertakings as a great folly in 
fo fhort a life, and he threw into the fire di- 
rectly a thoufand epiftles and poems on all fub | 
jects, ‘I charged Vulcan,’ fays he, ‘ with the 
trouble of connecting them; but fhall I own 
my weaknefs? it was not without fighs.’ But 
recollecting that his dear Socrates had begged 
of him his profe works, and Barbatus his poetry, 
he faved the reft. To this we owe the eight 
books of his familiar fubjeéts dedicated to 
Socrates, and the three books of his Latin 
verfes dedicated to Barbatus, printed in the 
edition of Bale in 1581, the moft complete 
edition there is of his works, Thofe he de+ 
ftroyed contained probably a thoufand intereft- 
ing aneedotes of his life. Petrarch writes thus 
to Socrates on this fubje 

© will not fay to my readers as did Apuleius, 
read my works, they will pieafe you: but you, 
my dear Socrates, will read them with ardour, 
and perhaps with pleafure, becaufe you love 
me. If my ftyle fhould amufe you, it will be 
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awing to'your friendfhip, and riot to my wit. 
A woman need not attend the toilette whofe 
lover is to be judge of her beauty.. You know 
Jam not eloquent, nor does the epiftolary ttyle 
admit of it. The letters of Cicero are fimple, 
plain, and eafy: he referved for his pleadings 
the thunders of his eloquence. If you will 
give me a mark of your friendfhip, keep thefe 
trifles to. yourfelf; the world will not view 
them with your candour; even you mutt con- 
fider my fituation. My life is that of a wan- 
derer up and down in the midft of perils, fixed 
to no certain fpot. This manner of life pro- 
cured me a great number of acquaintance, of 
rea} friends perhaps but a few; but of this we 
¢annot cafily judge. This obliged me to write 
to people of all countries, and of every age and 
fituation, whofe, characters and manners of 
thinking were quite oppofite.. You will there~ 
fore find feeming contradictions in thefe let- 
ters; for the attention of a writer ought to be 
fixed on the perfon to whom he writes, on his 
character and manner of thinking, and how he 
is likely to be affected with the fubject before 
him. We.muft'not write in the fame manner 
to a brave man and a coward ; toa young man 
without experience, and to a. man of advanced 


years who has paffed through the difficulties of 
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life; to a happy man puffed up with profperity, 
and to a wretched one deprefled by adverfity ; 
to a man of letters, and to a fool. . There is an 
infinite variety among men, and their minds 
have as little refemblance as their faces.. And 
‘were we to write only to one perfon, we muft 
even then fometimes change. our ftyle and 
manner: a monotony in language will tire at 
length, as well as an uniformity in our food. 

« I have fuppreffed in thefe letters thofe 
rainute details which feldom intereft thofe wha 
were not concerned in them. But I am not 
altogether of the opinion of Seneca, who re- 
proaches Cicero for fuch details, and who ftuffs 
his own letters with morals and philofophy, 
I have rather followed the latter, and have 
mixed fimple narrations with moral refle@ions, 
in the manner of Cicero, Give thefe trifles a 
eorner in your cabinet, where they may be 
Sheltered from thofe daring critics who, with- 
out producing any thing of their own, deter- 
mine with affurance on the works of others. 

“I have fketched out a pidure of myfelf, 
which I deftine for you, It fhall be drawn 
with care: it will not be, as Cicero fays, the 
Minerva of Phidias; but when I have finifhed 
it, it thall not fear the critic. In this review 
you will be ftruck with my weaknefs and 
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efferninate complaints: you will fay, Iwasa 
man in youth, and a child in-mature age. I 
complained not however, like Cicero, of exile; 
ficknefs, a fum loft, a payment deferred, or an 
unjuft decifion: but when I loft my friends 
all at once, and the world was ‘to me anni 
hilated, there would have- been more infen: 
fibility than ftrength of mind in being unmoved 
by fuch afflictions. At prefent I expcrience 
the change that Seneca tells us always befalls 
the ignorant. Defpair has given me courage 
and tranquillity. Henceforth you thall behold 
me act, fpeak, and write, with more vigour. 
Evena falling world might cruth, but it would 
not intimidate me. 

«I began this letter with the day, and with 
the day I will end it. I have pralonged my 
converfation with you, becaufe it is delightful 
to me thus to enjoy your prefence, notwith+ 
ftanding the feasand the mountains that fepa- 
rate us. Could I procure a tranquil and fixed 
eftablifhment, I would undertake fome con- 
fiderable work, that I might confecrate it to 
you. I would fain immortalife your name; 
‘but you ftand in no need of my praife. Adiew! 
You are my Tdomencus, my Atticus, my Lee 
cilius! 


Petrarch lodged when at Padua in the cloif- 
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ter of St. Juftine, clofe to the church of that 
monaftery, which was built on the ruins of 
the ancient temple of Concord. Some work- 
men employed there found a ftone on which 
was an inféription to the memory of Livy. 
Petrarch, who idolifed this hiftorian, took it 
into his head to addrefs.a letter to him as fol- 
lows: ; 
- © I with I had lived in your age, or rather 
that you had been born in mine. I fhould 
have been among thofe who went to feck you 
at Rome, or even in the Indics, had you dwelt 
there. I can now only behold you in your 
books; and in them but in part, from the inv 
dolence of our age, who have never taken any 
pains to collect your works. I cannot reflect 
on this without feeling indignation at my 
countrymen, who feck after nothing but gold, 
filver, and the pleafures of fenfe. 

* Tam under great obligations to you, be- 
caufe you bring me into fo much good coms 
pany. When I read your works, I think I live 
with Brutus, Regulus, Scipio, the Fabricii, the 
Camilli; and not with the banditti among 
whom my unfortunate ftars have placed me. 
Salute on my part, among the ancients, Poly- 
pius, Quintus, Claudius, Valerius, and Antias, 
whofe glory was clouded by yours; among the 
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moderns, Pliny the younger, your neigbour, and 
Crifpus Salluft, your rival; and inform them 
they have not been more fortunate than you 
with refpe& to the prefervation of their works. 
. ‘I write this in the city where you were 
born and interred, in the veftibule of St. Juf 
tine the virgin, and on the ftone of a mo- 
nument.* 

Padua was near Venice, and Pebaich went 
often to.that city, which he called the wonder 
of all cities. He became acquainted with An- 
drew Dondolo, who was made doge in 1343, 
though he was but thirty-fix years of age, 
which was an extraordinary thing. But he was 
a young man of great merit, and jained the ta- 
lents neceffary for governing with an agreeable 
figure and very enchanting manners.. We have 
feen that he was in the good graces of the 
beautiful emprefs of Milan. His mind was 
cultivated and poetical: he had read the works 
of our poet, and was charmed with his ac- 
quaintance, to obtain which he had made con- 
fiderable advances, which Petrarch anfwered 
with the higheft fentiments of efteem and ad- 
pairation. 

The commerce of the Venetians increafed 
under the government of Dondolo; they be- 
gan at that time to trade to Egypt and Syria, 
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from whence they brought filk, pearls, aroma- 
fic fpives, and other commodities of the ecaft. 
This excited the envy of the Genoefe, and a 
rupture énfued. Petrarch in a letter to the 
doge of Genoa fays, ‘ TF am troubled at the 
fituation of your républic. I know’ the diffe- 
rence there is between the tumult of arms and 
the tranquillity of Parnaffus, and that the lyre 
of Apollo ill-accords with the trampet of Mars. 
Hannibal himfelf faid, that a certain peace was 
to be preferred: to an expected victory. What 

--diftrefles me the moft is, that it‘is Italians you 
oppofe.. Would it not be better to wage war 
againft Damas, Sufa, or Memphis? Mutt the 
deftruction of the Theban-brothers be renewed 
in Italy ? 

«With grief I learn your league with the 
king of Arragon ; and will you feck the aid of 
a barbarian to deftroy your own countrymen? 
Your enemies, you fay, have fet the example ; 
they are then equally culpable. Venice calls 
to her fuccour the tyrants of the weft ; Genoa 
thofe of the eaft! Wretches as we are! we 
buy -venal fouls to deftroy our own children ! 
Nature gave us for barriers the Alps and the 
two feas ; avarice, envy, and pride, have open- 
ed thefé barriers to the-Cimbres, the Huns, the 
Teutons, the Gauls, and the Spaniards. How 
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often have we recited with tears thefe lines of 
Virgil: ** Strangers poffefs thefe cultivated 
fields! thefe harvefts are the prey of barba- 
tians J Behold how difcord has reduced the 
citizens of this wretched country! Athens 
and Lacedamon had a rivalfhip like yours ; the 
latter could have deftroyed the former; but, 
« Heaven forbid,” fay they, “ that we thould 
put out one of the eyes of Greece.” A fine an- 
fwer, worthy of Sparta! In the midtt of thefe 
agitations J cannot remain filent. While fome 
are dragging along great trees to conftrudt vef- 
fels of war, and others are tharpening their 
fwords and their darts, I thould think myfelf 
culpable if I did not take up my pen, which is 
my only weapon. J am confcious with what 
circum{pection ‘we ought to {peak to our fupe- 
riors; but the love of one's country is above 
alls this will plead my caufe, and _perfuade 
you to pardon my prefumption. I will prof- 
trate myfelf before the chiefs of both nations, 
and thus befeech them ;—throw down your 
arms, give each other the kifs of peace, unite 
your hearts, and your colours! Then will the 
Pontus, the Euxine, and the ocean, be opened 
to you, and your fhips will arrive in iafety at 
Taprobane, the Fortunate Iflands, ‘the un- 
known Thule, and at the Poles! Kings and 
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ae, fhall go before you; the Indian, the 
‘nglifh; and the Ethiopian, fhall dread your 
power. Let peace teign among you, and you 
will have nothing to fear! Adieu, the greateft 
of dukes and the beft of men!’ 

' Andrew Dondolo in his anfwer {peaks thus 
to Petrarch: 

©The Genoefe are not our brothets; they 
have been guilty of a thoufand wrongs to the 
republic of Venice; they are domeftic ene- 
‘mies, and worfe they cannot be. They have 
abuied our patience, tarnifhed the glory of 
Ttaly, and “debafed the diadem of its queen, 
They have rendered themfelves odious to the 
whole univerfe. It is not aftonifhing they 
cannot agree with others, fince they are never 
in harmony with themfelves. We only under- 
take this war to procure an honourable peace 
for our country, which is dearer to us than our 
lives.’ 

The doge was delighted with the eloquence 
of Petrarch’s letter, and the depth of his un- 
derftanding. <‘ You are very dear to us,’ faid 
he, ‘ but you will be ftill more fo if you will 
often regale us with fuch fine productions !” 

The fixth of April this year, 1351, three 
years after the death of Laura, Petrarch wrote 
the following lines : 
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*Oh love !. Who:has not proved thy migh- 
“ty power? Seek inthe earth for my dear trea- 
fure that.is hidden there! "Seek for that pute 
and chafte heart which was my fole delight! 
Tear from the. hands of death what he has.. 
forced from mie, and fix once more thy pre- 
cious enfign on her lovely face! Rekindie that 
flame which was my guide; that .conftant 
flame which enlightens me ftill, though it is 
extinguifhed itfelf. : 

« Never did thirfty ftag feck the cooling 
-fountain as I feck what I have loft. Amiable 
pilgrim! Why did you fet out before me! 
The empire of death has now loft its hold over 
me; for fhe who bound me to earth is afcend- 
ed to heaven! My chains are broken, I am 
free and miferable !’ / ; 
_ Inanother fonnet he fays, « How bleft thould 
T have been had I died with Laura!’ But he 
would not have enjoyed one of the greateft 
pleafures he met with in the courfe of his life: 
his friend Boccace came to him on this day, 
to inform him he was recalled to his coun- 
try, and reftored to the inheritance of his fa- 
mily. 

The friends of Petrarch at laft obtained his 
caufe, and fent Boccace with a letter to him 
from the fenate, thus infcribed, «To the re- 
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verend Signior Francis Petrarch, canon of Pa< 
dua, crowned poet, our very dear countryman, 
prior of the arts, and Gonfalonier of Juftice to 
the people of Florence. 

« Tuftrious branch of our Soaking) Your 
name has long founded in our ears, and touch- 
ed our hearts. The fuccefs of your ftudies, 
and that admirable art in which you excel; 
have decorated you with the laurel, and ren- 
dered you worthy to ferve as a mode! to pofte« 
rity. You will find in the hearts of your coun- 
trymen all thofe fentiments of eftecm: and 
friendthip you deferve: and, that there may 
be nothing in your country to give you pain, 
of our own liberality, and infpired by that pa= 
ternal tendernefS we have always had for you, 
we return to you without any exception the 
lands of your anceftors, which have been re- 
deemed with the public treafure. The gift is 
fmall in itfelf, and little proportioned to your 
merit : but it will be enhanced by regard to our 
laws, our cuftoms, and the recolle@ion of thofe 
who have not been able to obtain it. You 
may ‘now inhabit when you pleafe the city in 
which you was born. We flatter ourfelves 
that, filled with love for your country, you 
will not go elfewhere to feek the applaufe that 
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you merit, and the tranquillity that you de- 
fire 


* We read admirable things of Virgil, and 
of fome other authors, whom antiquity, whom 
even ovr own age caufes. us to regret. You 
will not find among us Cafars or Meczenafes ; 
thefe are titles unknown to us: but you will 
find countrymen, zealous for your glory, ar- 
dent to publifh your praife, and extend your 
renown; extremely fenfible of the honour our 
city obtains from having produced a man who 
has no parallel. Antiquity cannot boaft, nor 
will his equal be found in pofterity. 

_ © We are not ignorant how rare, how fplen- 
did is the name of a poet. Enninus called poets 
holy,.and they are in fome fort infpired with 
a divine fpirit: for which reafon they were 
crowned, as were the Cefars and heroes who 
triumphed. The latter are immortalifed ‘by 
their aGtions, the former by their works, It 
is praife-worthy, fays Salluft, to do well for 
the republic, and it is not lefs fo by eloquence 
to promote its glory. Thus men become il- 
luftrious both in war and in peace; and re- 
nown, as Lucan fays, fhelters both the one 
and the other from the outrages of time. If 
the foul of Virgil, if the eloquent fpirit of Ci- 
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ero Were again to appear in a bodily form 
ariohg us, we fhould not venerate them more 
than we venerate you: Why are men more 
ready to praife thofe of whom they only hear, 
than thofe who’ are prefent with them? | You 
excite our admiration, and we will fing your 
praife. ‘Who would not be aftonifhed to find 
fo few good writers, and ftill fewer poets, in 
that crowd of wits among us who apply to fo 
many different ftudies? Cicero explains this; 
It is owing, fays he, to the grcatnefs of the 
objeé, and the difficulty of fuccefs. But 
you have arrived at it by the {trength of your 
genius, and great application. We have re~ 
folved, after mature deliberation, to advance 
the honour of our city in reftoring the fciences 
and the arts, perfuaded that they will give to 
it, as they did to Rome, a fort of empire over 
the reft of Italy. 

¢ What we defire, what was fo rare among 
the ancients, you alone can produce. Your 
country conjures you by all that is moft fa- 
cred, by all the rights fhe has over you, to con- 
fecrate to her your time, to prefide over and di- 
re@ thefe her ftudics, that they may excel 
thofe of others. You fhall make choice of the 
authors you will explain, and fhall a@ in the 
mantiet moft fuited to your occupations and 
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your glory. The greateft things hive oftes 
atofe from fmall beginnings: there are not 
‘wanting perfons of merit among us, who un+ 
dcr your aufpices will give fome poetic works to 
the public: Finifh with us your Africa, that 
immortal poem; and bring back to us the 
‘utes, whom we have fo long neglefted. You 
have wandered long enough about the world: 
you know the cities, and the manners of all 
nations, It is time for you to fettle. Re- 
turn to your country, which calls you with a 
loud voice after a long abfence; a fummons 
which perhaps no one ever received but your- 
felf. Magiftrates and people, great and fmall, 
defire your prefence. Your houfchold gods, 
your recovered lands, wait for you with impa- 
tience. Return to them, retum tous, You 
are dear to us: you will be ftill dearer if you 
comply with our wifhes. We have many 
other things to fay, which we have confided 
to John Boccace, the meffenger of thefe dif- 
spatches, to- whom we beg you would give the 
fame credit that you would do to ourfelves/’ 
Villani relates, that the plague having depo- 
pulated the city of Florence, the inhabitants, to 
draw men thither, and reftore its flourifhing 
tate, deliberated about eftablithing an univer- 
ity, where they thould teach all the {ciences, 
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and, above all, theology, and the civil and -ca- 
tion law. “In confequence of which they 
built {chools, affigned public funds for them, 
and called thither the beft profeffors in every 
branch of ftudy. The pope and the cardinals 
approved the plan, and granted this univerfity 
all the privileges of thofe of Paris, Bologna, 
&c, The.Florentines withed for Petrarch at 
the head of this eftablifhment, to do them ho- 
nour, and revive the ‘tafte for refined know- 
ledge. And this. produced the juft reftitu- 
tion of his lands, and the obliging letter they 
fent him. . Petrarch’s anfwer was as follows; 
_ * Ihave lived long enough, my dear country- 
men. According to the maxim of the wife 
man, We fhould die when we have nothing 
left us to defire. I have never been ambitious 
of riches or honours; of this my whole life has 
been a fufficient proof. My prayers and my 
withes have all centered in being a good man, 
and in meriting the approbation of worthy 
perfons. If I have not accomplithed the firft 
point, your letter, which furprifed and rejoiced 
me, isa proof I am not far from the laft. 
* As Plutarch faid to the emperor Trajan, 
I rejoice in my own happinefs, and felicitate 
you on your virtue. It is a prodigy in an 
agé fo deficient i in goodnefs, and aftonifhing to 
Fa 
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find fo much of that public (fo to fpeak) pé- 
pular liberty in that valt body of which your. 
tepublic is compofed. : 

« Wuftrious and generous tien! had I beétt 
prefent, could I have defired more than you 
have granted to me when I was abfent and 
#fked nothing? Where is the country which 
has better treated the beft of its citizens? 
Rome recalled from exile Cicero, Rutilius, 
Metullus; but the had exiled them unjuftly. 
She recalled Camillus, but at a time when fhe 
could not do without him. The fame reafon 
engaged Athens to recall Alcibiades. But there 
is no example of an abfent citizen’s being re~ 
called voluntarily, but from the motive of fer- 
vice to their country. Augaftus reftored his land 
to Virgil: but have we ever feen a public fe- 
nate reftore to the fon ari inheritance which 
(for riot being claimed at a certain time) was 
Joft by his father? With how many flatte- 
ties, cateffes, and foothing entreaties, have you 
fweetened the teftitution of my land, after hav~ 
ing purchafed it with the money of the public ! 
When I fee it thus dreffed out and ‘enriched 
with the flowers of your eloquence; I envy 
not the moft fertile Spots of Africa or ‘Sicily, 
or thofe lands of Canrpania where Ceres and 
Bacchus contend for the fuperiosity. Mase 
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feafitly effeGed with your flattering addrefs 
than the fervices you have done or with to do 
me, nothing is wanting to my happinefs but 
to deferye by my condud what I owe to your 
generofity. 

- “It is a great confolation to find myfelf thus 
re-eftablithed in my country, where my father, 
may grandfather, and great grandfather, lived 
to old age, and diftinguifhed themfelves more 
by their fidelity and their zeal, than by the 
sincenfe of adulation. As to myfelf, who have 
flown fo far beyond it on the wings of nature 
or of fortune, you offer me an afylum where, 
after fo many courfes, | may repofe in tranquil- 
lity. It is a precious gift; but what you have 
added is more precious ftill, and will be al- 
ways a {pur which will excite me to virtue and 
glory. 

* Receive my grateful thanks, fuch as they 
are, and impute it to yourfelves that they can- 
not equal your beneficence, J muft be much 
more eloquent than I am, to expref an ac- 
knowledgment that bears any proportion to 
your benefits, Whatever J can fay will be 
ever unequal to my wifhes, Overwhelmed 
with your fayours, fhali I dare to appropriate 
the. pnfwer of Auguftus to the fenate with tears? 
Arrived at the completion of my defires, what 
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can T afk of the gods, but that your good-will. 
may laft-as long as my life? I recollect that 1. 
made this requeft to thofe who were. at the 
head of your fenate when I returned laft year 
from Rome. . 

* John Boccace, the meflenger of your let+ 
ter and your orders, will acquaint you with my. 
proje&ts on my return; Ihave ‘confided them 
to him. I beg you to confider what he thall 
fay on my part, as if I {poke it myfelf. 

« Heaven grant that your republic may be 
always flourifhing ! 

Notwithftanding this letter, Petrarch formed 
the defign of going to Avignon and Vauclufe, 
and gives thefe rcafons for it in a letter to one 
of his friends ; 

* What can I alledge as an excufe for the 
variation of my foul, but that love of folitude 
and repofe fo natural to me? Too much 
known, too much fought in my own country, 
praifed and flattered even to difguft, I feek 
a corner where I may live-unknown and with- 
‘out glory. Nothing appears to. me fo defir- 
able as a tranquil and folitary life. My de- 
fert of Vauelufe prefents..itfelf with all its 
‘charms. Its hills, its fountains, and its woods, 
‘fo favourable to my ftudies, poflefs-my. foul 
-with a fweet emotion I cannot defcribe, , J 
am no longer aftonifhed that Camillus, that 
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gréat man whom Rome exiled, fighed after 
his country, when I fecl that a man born on 
the banks of the Arno regrets a fituation be~ 
yond the Alps. Habit is a fecond nature; and 
this folitude, from the ftrength of habit, is be- 
come as my country. What engages me the 
moft is, that I reckon upon finifhing there 
fome works I have begun: I am defirous to 
revifit my books, to draw them qut of the 
boxes in which they are enclofed, that they may 
again fee the light, and behold the face of their 
mafter. In fine, if I fail in the promife I had 
given my friends at Florence, they ought ta 
pardon me, fince it is the effed of that variation 
attached to the human mind from which nq 
one is‘exempted but thofe perfec men wha 
never lofe fight of the fovereign good." 
Petrarch fet out from Padua the third of 
May, 1351, and brought with him his fon, 
whom he had taken from the fchool of Parma. 
* T took him with me,’ faid he, * that his pre- 
fence might animate me to do him every good 
office. What would have become of this 
child if he had had the misfortune to lofe me!" 
He arrived at Vicenza at the fetting of the 
fan. He hefitated whether he fhould ftop 
there, or proceed farther. Some perfons of 
merit he met with, determined him to ftay, 
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They entered: into converfation, and night. 
came on without Petrarch’s perceiving it. ‘I 
have often proved,’ fays he, ‘ that our friends 
are the greateft thieves of our time: but ought 
ye to complain of this robbery, or can we make 
a better ufe of it than to pafs it with them ?”. 
The converfation fell ypon Cicero. Every one 
fpoke as he thought of this great man. Pe- 
trarch, having praifed his genius and eloquence, 
faid fomething of his ficklencfs of character, 
and the inconftancy of his mind. Perceiving 
his friends aftonifhed, he drew from his port- 
manteau two letters, in one of which he praifea 
his genius, in the other criticifes his characz 
ter. 

Moft of the company were convinced of the 
juttice of the criticifm, except one old man. 
* Ah! gentlemen,’ fays he, ‘ for mercy fpeak 
with more refpect of fo great a man, fpare me 
the grief of hearing any thing faid againft him.* 
When they afked him if he thought Cicero 
incapable of erring, he fhut his eyes, thook his 
head, and again repeated, ‘ What 2 mifery for 
me to hear Cicero blafphemed !" ‘ You con- 
fider him then as a god,’ faid Petrarch, ‘ Yes,’ 
seplied he without hefitation, ‘ he is the god of 
eloquence.’ ‘ You are then right,’ replied 
Petrarch, ‘ if he is a god, he cannot err: but | 
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cuee: this is the firft time I ever heard-Cicerg 
tamed into-a deity. After. all, fince he deifies 
Plato, Ido not fee why you are to blame for 
doing the fame by him if our religion permit- 
ted us to multiply gods at our pleafure.’ ‘Ido 
but joke,’ faid the old man, ‘ I know well that 
Cicero isa man, but agree with me that his 
mind is divine.’ ‘ Very true,’ faid Petrarch, ‘you 
are now in the right: you fpeak like Quin- 
tilian, who called Cicero a heavenly man. It 
js fufficient however that he was a man liable 
to err, and errors you muft own he committed.’ 
At thefe words the old man gnafhed his teeth, 
as if they had attacked his honour ! 

Petrarch’s letters to Cicero united are as fol» 
lows: 
. ¢Lhave read your works with avidity, which 
after a long fearch I found at laft. You fay a 
great deal, .complain very much, and often 
change your manner of thinking. I know al- 
ready what you taught to others: I know at 
prefent what you think yourfelf. Wherever 
you are, liften to the moft zealous of your ad- 
mirers. Jt is not advice I mean to offer; it isa 
complaint di@ated by fentiment, and mixed 
with forrow. * 

* Reftlefs and unhappy old man! What do 
you mean by fo many quarrcls and contentions? 
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And why do you facrifice to thefe a repoft fo" 
much better fuited to your rank and your age ? 
What falfe idea of glory has precipitated your’ 
grey hairs into thofe wars which fuit none but 
young men, and caufed you to end your life in 
a manner unworthy of a philofopher? Forget- 
ing your advice to your brother, and the pre- 
cepts you gave your difciples, you are fallen 
into the very precipice you cautioned them to 
avoid. I fpeak not now of Dionyfius, of your 
brother, of your grandfon, or of Dolabella. 
Sometimes you praifed them to the tkies; 
fomctimes you overwhelmed them with re- 
proaches. I would be filent alfo concerning 
Czefar, whofe clemency was a certain port for 
all thofe who attacked him; and Pompey, to 
whom your intimacy gave you a right to {peak 
freely. But why that violence againft An- 
thony ? Without doubt we muft attribute it ta 
your zeal for your finking country. But what 
then could be the motive of your fecret union 
with Auguftus? You know what your own 
Brutus faid of you: “ Cicero does not diflike 
a mafter, he would only have one that fuits 
him,” 

* How I lament for you, my dear Cicero! ¥ 
pity, ‘but I bluth for your errors! I fay with 
Brutus, “ Of what uf are fo many talents, ang 
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fo much knowledge ? Why does he fpeak fo 
well of yirtue, and fo feldom adhere. to its 
laws?" "Would it not better fuit-a philofopher 
like you to renounce the fafces, the honours of 
a triumph, and thofe purfuits againft Catiline - 
which infpired you with fo much vanity, to. 
pafs a tranquil old age at your villa, more oc~ 
cupied (as you fpeak yourfelf) with the future 
than with the prefent, which will fwiftly pafs 
away. Adieu for ever! my dear Cicero, I 
write from the other fide the Po, on the bor- 
ders of the Adige to the right, in the colony of 
Verona, the 12th of May 1345, from the 
birth of him with whom you are not ace 
quainted.” 

One of Petrarch’s friends begged thefe re- 
fleGions on Cicero, to examine them at his 
leifure, that he might form a clear judgment of 
them. Petrarch willingly confented, faying, 
«J with I may be found to have miftaken. his 
charaéter.’ 

Petrarch fet out the next, day for Verona, 
where he propofed only a fhort ftay: but Azon 
de Correge, William de’ Paftrengo, and fome 
‘other friends, detained him the whole month, 
# The prayers of my friends,’ fays he, ‘are fo 
gnany bonds on my affe@ion. Nathing can be 
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fweeter than friendihip. I have only to con- 
plairr of being loved too much for my repofe,’ 
Before he departed from Verona he wrote the 
following letter to Boccace : 

* You know, my dear friend, and every one 
knows, that, all things confidered, if I was my 
own matter, I fhould fix my refidence at Vau~ 
clufe, and pafs the reft of my days in that ob- 
{cure retreat. Though deprived of that agree- 
able fuperfluity with which cities abound, it 
contains Jiberty, leifure, repofe, and folitude, 
four things neceflary to my happine&. It has 
however two great faults; it is too far from 
Italy, to which I am drawn by nature, and tog 
near that weftern Babylon which I deteft like 
Tartarus. But to pafs oyer thefe objections, 
there are things I cannot commit to paper 
which will prevent my making a long ftay at 
Vauclufe, unlefs fomething unforefeen hap- 
pens. I cannot tell what;. I only know there 
is nothing but may befall an animal frail and 
paortal as man js, {0 infolent even in the depth 
of mifery. . 

- *My project then is to. go and yifit the Ro» 
man pontiff on the borders of the. Rhone, 
whotn our anceftors went to adore on the 
panks of the Tiber, and whom our fucceffom 
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‘will perhaps feck on the botders of the Tagus. 
Time changes all things: all things follow its 
paffitig ftream.’ 

But this is the affair of that holy fiberroas 
who, acquainted with the Rhine, the Rhone, 
‘end the Tagus, chofe the Tiber, to affix there 
his veflels and his nets. It is the affair of the 
pilot whofe thip is agitated by the tempeft, and 
of thofe who dire& its helm. We are only 
paflengers who run the fame hazards with 
them without being refponfible for their errors. 
1 will then feck him where I may, whom I 
cannot find where I would; and, after having 
taken a laft leave of fome friends whe remain 
to me, I will fly, as Virgil fays, from barbarous 
lands and an inhofpitable fhore: I will go and 
fettle at my fountain, in the midft of my 
‘woods, books, and gardens, which have ex- 
petted me above four years: I will pafs the ree 
mainder of the fummer in retirement. If I was 
to’ betake myfelf to my ancient wanderings, I 
fhould fear for my health from the exceffive 
heats, though accuftomed to fuffer much from 
my childhood. The next autumn I hope at 
leaft to return to Italy with my books, which 
will enrich my Italian library. Thefe are my 
intentions, and I thought it right to inform 
you of them. Prefent my homage te our 
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fenate. You know how much I owe it. Say. 
a;thoufand things for me to thofe three dear 
and ‘virtuous countrymen whofe image end 
converfations I carry every where with me.’. * 

In June 1351 Petrarch went through Man- 
tua to Parma; he ftayed here but a few days, 
for the friends he had here were dead: from 
thence he went to Plaifance, where, finding a 
conveyance to Avignon, he wrote to Socrates 
to acquaint him with his approach, and defire 
him to be at Vauclufe to meet him. At mount 
Genevre, one of the Alps, he wrote theft. lines 
to John de Arezzo. ‘ Padua has taken from 
ame the man who was all my joy and con- 
folation ; I have nothing to inform you of that 
‘can make you laugh. I feek with ardour for 
fomething that may produce that effe& on 
ame: it fhould feem that antiquity was more 
grave and ferious, our age more gay and comic. 
Great affairs render men ferious, it is only 
trifles that amufe and make them laugh. Iam 
perfuaded that Caffius would have laughed 
often if he had lived among us: and Democri- 
tus would have died with laughter could he 
have compared his own age with ours. We 
fee nothing now but mad old’ men, doting old 
women, and young ones either foolifh or extra- 
vagant. We fhould have had a fine tete-a-tete 
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of laughing at them all. My letter, for its 
narrow {crawling figure, perfedily refembles the 
ftrait paffage of the Alps from whence I write 
it. I flatter myfelf that. you will foon follow 
me: I would rather have had you for the com- 
panion of my journcy, as I have often had be- 
fore ; but no pleafure is durable. I thall expect 
you at the fountain of Vauclufe, a place always 
agreeable and charming, but in fummer it is 
the Elyfian fields. We will breathe a little 
there, before we proceed to Babylon, that gulph 
of Tartarus.—From the top of mount Ge- 
nevre, June. - 

Petrarch arrived at Vauclufe the 27th of 
Sune ; his firft care was to notify his arrival to 
Philip de Cabafole, bifhop of Cavaillon: he 
wrote to him thefe lines : 

* Vauclufe is ever to me the moft agreeable 
fituation in the world, and which beft fuits my 
ftudies. I went there when a child: I re- 
turned again when a youth; and in man- 
hood. I paffed in that retreat fome of the 
.choiceft years of my life. I would, if poffible, 
Jive here in old age, and die in your dominions. 
Jam fo impatient to fe you after fo long an 
abfence, that when I have wiped off the daft of 
my journey, and bathed myéelf in the water of 
the Sorgia, I will come immediately to Cavail- 
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fon.’ - A thort time after his arrival, Petrarch 

fays i ina letter.to Boccace ; ‘I pfomifed to re+ 

turn in autumil, but how can we judge at a 

dittance? time, place, and friendthip, makes us ° 
change our refolutions: the gladiator can only 

determine his fate in the amphitheatre. By 

-what appears I have bufincfs cut out for me 

during the fpace of two years in this country ; 

my friends muft therefore pardon me if I do 

not keep my word; the inconftancy of the 
haman mind muft be my apology.’ Having 

paffed a month at Vauclufe; to refreth himfclf 
after his journey, Petrarch werit to vifit the 
pope and the cardinals at Avignon, 

The court of Avignon was at this time in 
its greateft luftre. The vifcountefs of Turenne 
continued to have the fame afcendant as ever, 
difpofed of every thing, and lived in the great- 
eft fplendour. Eleanor, her younger fifter, was 
juft married to William Roger, count of Beau- 
fort, nephew of the pope, to whom the vif 
countefs had fold the vifcounty of Turenne on 
this marrage. It was celebrated with,a mag- 
nificence which anfwered to the quality of the 
perfons, and the tafte of Clement : and the ar- 
rival of king John of France increafed its eclat. 
This prince had juft fucceeded Philip de Valois, 
and immediately after his confecration he came 
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to Avignon, to thank the pope for an effential 
fervice he had rendered him, and which is a 
meémorable event in the hiftory of France. 
Humbert, the dauphin of Viennois, whom Pe- 
trarch had reproached for his effeminacy, was 
@ widower, and had no children. His domi- 
lions were very commodious for the king of 
France, and he had ceded them to him in 
1343, and renewed the ceffation to Charles the 
dauphin: but, always reftlefs and unquiet, he 
wanted to break through this treaty, and fome- 
times he thought of marrying again. ‘To put 
this entirely out of his power, and bind him to 
his contra&, the pope, after having obliged him 
to take the habit of St. Dominique, conferred 
on him all the facred orders on Chriftmas-day 
1350; the under deacon at the midnight mafs, 
the deacon at the mafs faid at break of day, and 
the priefthood at the third mafs: eight days 
‘after, he confecrated him bifhop and. patriarch’ 
of Alexandria. By this means the dauphin 
was reunited to the crown; and it was an ar- 
ticle in the treaty, that the eldeft fon of the 
king, and the prefumptive heir of his crown, 
fhould from that time have the title of the 
Dauphin. ‘ 
King John refided at Villeneuve, which is 
only feparated from Avignon by the Rhone. 
VoL. 11. G 
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Continual feafts were celebrated on this occa+ 
fion; and by his orders, a grand toutnement, 
at which, fays an ancient hiftotian of Tholoufe, 
all the Roman court were prefent. 

King John, to exprefs his gratitude to Cle- 
ment for this important fervice, granted to 
William de Beaufort and his pofterity the firft 
privileges and appeals in the vifcounty of Tu- 
renne ; and ftood godfather to Joan his fifter, 
to whom he affigned five hundred livres yearly, 
a very confiderable fum at that time. At this 
time tlic pope made a promotion of the twelve 
new catdinals, to fill the places of thof who 
died of the plague. Among thefe the two 
cardinals of the crown were, for France, Gille 
Rigaud, abbe of St. Dennis, to whoi at Paris 
the pope fent the hat by one of his nephews 
(a favour at that time without example); the 
other for Spain was Gille Alvari, archbifhop of 
Toledo, who had great concerns afterwards itt 
the affairs of Italy. The pope was reproached 
for admitting many young men into the facred 
college, becaufe related to him, who lived moft 
diffolute lives. Pierre Roger, the pope’s ne- 
phew, feems to be particularly referred to, who 
was only eighteen years'of age when his uncle 
gave him the hat. But it was univerfally agreed 
he led a very exemplary life. He became af- 
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terwards, under the name of Gregory XI. one 

of the greateft popes that ever governed the 

church, and he re-eftablifhed the holy fee at 

Rome. Thete were two of thefé cardinals who 
eclipfed all the reft by their birth, their alliances 
with the greateft princes of Europe, their credit,. 
their magnificence, the {plendour of their court, 

and the fuperiority of their knowledge. Thefe 

were Gui de Bologne and Elie de Tailerand :. 
the former we are acquainted with, the latter. 

was of the illuftrious houfe of Pengord; he 

had principally applied to the ftudy of the law, 

and was efteemed very fkilful in it. Petrarch « 
fays of him that he was one of the brighteft - 
luminaries of the church; he was only thirty. 

years of age when he was made cardinal. He 

had great influence in the election of Clement, 
and no perfon had more credit or authority in 

the facred college. ‘ It is more honourable,’ 

fays Petrarch, fpeaking of him again, ‘ to make 

popes, than to be a pope onefelf.’ . He was rec- 

koned infolent and proud; and.fome have ac- 

tufed him of cruel and bloody actions. 

Petrarch was more attached to the two car= 
dinals I have mentioned than any others, and 
wrote a letter to the bifhop of Cavaillon to 
thank him for his recommendation to them: 
In it he fays, ‘ They are the two ftrongeft 

Ga 
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rowers of the apoftolic bark.” ‘Fhree great 
affairs at this time ‘oecupied the court of 
Rome: the enterprife of the lords of Milan, 
which they meant to fupprefs; the war be- 
tween the kings of Naples and Hungary, 
which they defised to end; and the troubles 
of Rome, which st was neceflary to appeafe. 
After the fall of Rienzi, the pope had again 
eftablifhed the ancient form of government 
under fenators and a legate; when the latter 
quitted Rome, the fame difordcrs and violences 
arofe as before, which encouraged the remain- 
ing partifans of Rienzi. In this fituation of 
affairs, the pope named. four cardinals to deli- 
berate on the means of reforming this city, and 
making choice of that government that fhouldé 
beft cffe& it. The cardinal de Boulogne de- 
fired-Petrarch to give his fentiments of this im- 
portant affair. After fpeaking in the higheft 
terms of the facred refpect due to the city of 
Rome, as the centre of the faith, and the feat 
ef empire, he writes as follows: 

* What has been the foundations of all its 
quarrels and mifesies? I with to Heaven it 
may not be found, ancient pride, joined to 
modern tyranny. An effeminate, prefuming, 
and difdainfal nobility undertakes to’ abufe a 
humbled and unfortunate people. They would 
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find Romans to their car, and lead them in 
triumph, as if they were Carthaginians or Cam- 
brians. “Did any one ever hear of a triumph 
over citizens? Is there any law to authorife 
fach an attempt? 

«That I may not be fufpected of {peaking 
from any fecret animofity, I ought to fay that 
of the two families who have been thought to 
give rife to this charge, I never hated the one, 
the other I Have loved, refpe@ed, and ferved 
with affection. The family of no. prince is 
fo dear to me. But Rome, Italy, the liberties 
of good men, are dearer ftill; and, to {peak the 
truth, it is what I owe to the living as well as 
to the dead, Behold this great city, deftined 
by God to be the head of the church, and of 
the world, behold it torn in pieces, not as for~ 
merly by its own hands, but by ftrangers from 
the Rhine, whofe -tyranny has reduced it to 
the moft deplorable ftate. How are we fallen! 
Great God! caft on us, though we deferve it 
not, an eye of-pity and of mercy! Alas! who 
would have thought that it fhould be our mi- 
fery to have it debated before the vicar of Je- 
fas Chrift, and before the fucceffors of ‘his apof+ 
#les, whether Roman citizens were to be ad- 
mitted into the fenate, when ftrangers, when 
new Tarquins difplay their pride in the capi- 
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tol? This however is the queftion which em- 
ploys the four pillars of the church. 

‘If Iam atked, I hefitate not to fay, that 
the Roman fenate ought to be formed of none 
but Roman citizens: and that not only ftran- 
gers, but even the Latins, ought to be excluded. 
Manlius Torquatus fhould decide this queftion. 
When the Latins demanded a.conful and fe- 
nators of their nation, this great man, full of 
indignation, fwore that he would never come 
into the fenate without a poignard, which he 
would plunge into the breaft of the firft Latin 
who fhould dare to appear there. To what 
was this refulal owing, but becaufe they would 
not grant to power or fortune what was only 
‘duc to fervice and to merit? But for this, Ma- 
cedonians and Carthaginians formerly, and all 
the nations under the fun at prefent, might 
pretend to this privilege. But fome will 
fay, We are Roman citizens. Ah! that they 
would prove themfelves fo, by being the guar. 
dians, and not the oppreffors, of their fellow+ 
citizens. But can they call themfelves fo whe 
difdain the very name of men, and aim at no- 
thing but the pompous titles of lords and 
princes? Will they build their claim upon 

_their nobility or riches? In what the firft con- 
fifts is a queftion ; if not in virtue, itis a falf 
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idea. As to the laft, they have drawn them 
.from the church, their mother; let them ufe 
.them therefore with moderation, as a fleeting 
good; but not.to contemn the poor, or ruin 
that dear country from whofe liberality they 
hold them. But to govern well, is it neceflary 
to be rich? Was Valerius Publicola rich 
-when he joined Brutus to expel the Tarquins? 
.'Was he not buried at the expence of the pub- 
‘ic, after having vanquifhed the Tufcans and 
the Sabines? Was Menenius Agrippa rich, 
-when by his eloquence he reunited thofe fo- 
‘mented fpirits who threatened the republic 
cwith a fatal fchifm? or Quintus Cincinnatus, 
when he quitted his little field to head the 
‘army ‘and become conful of Rome? Curius 
and Fabricius, were they rich, when they 
‘fought Pyrrhus and the Samnites? Regulus, 
-when he vanquifhed the Carthaginians? Ap- 
sius Claudius, when he governed the republic, 
though deprived of fight? I fhould never finifh 
was I to bring all the examples that Rome fure 
nifhes of a glorious poverty. 

« Virtue, (I fear not to fay it) virtue has not 
2 greater enemy than wealth. It was that 
which conquered Rome, after Rome had con- 
quered the world, Every foreign vice entered 
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‘into that city by the fame door at which pos 
verty went out of it. Shall we fay that from 
pride, and not riches, arifes the defire of da- 
minion? This’ alfo was the peft of ancient 
-Rome: but it was then, and will now, I truft, 
be fuppreffed by your decifions. In the firlt 
ages of the republic the people demanded ma- 
giftrates to defend that liberty which they 
found was invaded by the great. The nobles 
‘oppofed this with all their might. To this was 
owing their firft retreat to the facred mount, 
-The rights of the people prevailed over the 
pride of the nobles, and, notwithftanding their 
oppofition, tribunes were created, the firft pub- 
lic rampart againft the violences of the fenate, 
After this there was a new difpute ; the nobility 
-would not permit marriages between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians; thus breaking afunder 
the ftrongeft bond of union between one ano-+ 
ther, they divided the city into two parties: 
but the people obtained a law which fhould 
render marriages free, without any limitation, 
However, the former continued only to take 
from the Patrician familtes their firft magif- 
trates. The people faw they were mocked, 
they therefore demanded and obtained thefe 
‘offices; a {mall fad in itfclf, but which Livy 
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thowght worthy of recital, as a proof of the 
pride of the nobles, and the glorious liberty of 
the people. 

-Cnéius Flavius, the fon of a feribe, a man of 
low. extraction, but fharp wit and excellent 
{peech, was made edile. The nobles, enraged 
at the elcvation of fuch a man, laid down their 
ornaments of dignity. Flavius was not moved 
by this; he oppofed the greateft firmnefs to 
their pride. One day, when he went to fee 
his colleague who was fick, the young patria 
cians who were there would not deign to rife 
and falute him: when he perceived this, he or- 
dered his chair of ftate to be brought, fat down 
in it, and Jooking down on them from this cle- 
vated feat, he returned them difdain for difdain; 
while they fat on their ftools, confumed with 
rage and jealoufy. This inftance, in my efteem, 
proved him worthy of being conful. 

* After many and violent contefts, a patri- 
cian and plebeian conful were feen feated toges 
ther, and dividing the government of Rome, 
If thefe things are true, and to be found in our 
deft hiftorians, follow the happy example of: 
thefe illuftrious times, when Rome, rifing-out 
of nothing as it were, was elevated almoft ta 
heaven. It is not to be doubted but that city 
contains a great number of citizens, fuperior in 
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birth anid merit to thofe ftrangers who, onthe 
firength of name alone, defpife both heaven 
and earth. Were they virtuous, I would al- 
‘Jow them-ta be noble ; but Rome would never 
acknowledge them to be Romans: and were 
they both, they ought not to be preferred to 
our anceftors, the founders of this empire. What 
do the poor people demand? Only that they 
may not be treated in their own city as exiles, 
and excluded the public adminiftration, as if 
they had the plague. Can any thing be more 
jut. 
. On this occafion it may be well to follow 
the counfel of Ariftotle, and imitate thofe wha 
undertake to ftraighten a crooked tree. Oblige 
thofe noble ftrangers not only to divide with 
the Romans the fenatorfhip and the other 
charges they have ufurped, but even to give 
them up till, the republic having taken a cons 
trary bend, things fhall infenfibly return back 
to their former equality. 

« This is my advice, this is what I fupplicate 
you to-do, and what Rome, finking under her 
calamities, begs of you with weeping cyes. If 
you do not endeavour to re-eftablith her liberty, 
fhe fummons you before the awful tribunal of 
the Sovereign Judge. Jefus Chrift, who is in 
the midft of you when affembled, commands 
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you. St..Peter and St. Paul, who have iit- 
fpired the pope to name you above others, de- 
fire it of you immediately. Liften to their fe- 
Gret petitions, and you will pay no regard to 
outward folicitations. . Be only occupied. with 
what will benefit Rome, Italy, the world, and 
yourfelves. Our fins haye rendered us little 
worthy of your protection : but the feat of the 
apoftles deferves to be fheltered from the vio- 
lence of tyrants ; the temples of the faints ought 
to be forced from thofe robbers who have ins 
yaded them; that holy land, fprinkled with the 
blood of fo many martyrs, merits furely to be 
faved from the blood of its citizens, which will 
be inevitably fpilled, if you da not take fome 
methods to fupprefs the fury of thefe tyrants,”. 
. This letter of Petrarch’s was addreffed to th 
four firft cardinals. 

The decifion in confequence of this letter 
of Petrarch’s to the four commiffary cardinals 
is not certain, as the pope foon after this fell 
fick. It is probable this affair was not deter- 
mined, The people of Rome themfelves, wea 
ried out with the anarchy in which they lived, 
aflembled together, and eleGted John Cerroni, 
invefting him with an abfolute autherity. He 
owas a good citizen, wife and prudent, and re~ 
fpedted for his probity. The-nobles did nat 
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dare to oppofe this, and it was confirmed by. 
the pope’s vicar. 

The next affair in debate at Avignon was 
the enterprife of John Vifcomti, the brother 
and fucceffor of Luchin. . He was archhithop, 
as well as governor of Milan, and he aimed at 
being matter of ail ‘Italy. The pope on this 
fent a nuncio, to re-demand the city of Bolog- 
na, which he had purchafed; and to choofe 
whether-he would poffefs the {piritual or the 
temporal power, for both could not be united. 
The archbithop, after hearing the meffage with 
refpect, faid he would anfwer it the following 
Sunday at the cathedral. The day came; and, 
after celebrating mafs in his pontifical robes, 
he advanced towards the legate, requiring him ; 
to repeat the orders af the pope on the choice 
of the fpiritual or the temporal: then taking 
the crofs in one hand, and drawing forth a 
naked fword with the other, he faid, ‘ Behold 
tay fpiritual and my temporal : and tell the holy 
father from me, that with the one I-will de- 
fend the other," 

The pope, not content with this anfwer, 
commenced a procefs againft him, and fum- 
mened him to appear in perfon, on pain of 
excommunication. The archbifhop received 
the brief, and promifed to obey it, Imme« 

38 : 
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diately he {ent to Avignon one of his fecteta+ 
ties, ordering him to retain for his ufe all the 
houfts and ftables that he could hire at. Avig- 
won, with ptovifions fer the fubfiftence of 
twelve thoufand horfe, and fix thoufand foot, 
The fecretary executed his commiftion {0 well, 
that the ftrangers who came to Avignon on 
bufinefs could find no place to lodge in. The 
pope being informed of this, afked the fecre- 
tary if the archbithop required fo many houfes : 
the latter anfwered, he feated thofe would not 
be fufficient ; becaufe his mafter was coming 
with eighteen thoufand troops, befides a great 
tumber of the inhabitants of Milan, who 
would accompany him. The pope, terrified 
at this account, paid immediately the expence 
the fecretary had been at, and difmiffed him 
with orders to tell the archbifhop that he dif 
penfed him from this journey, 

There is another anecdote related of this 
prince: and they all ferve to thew his artful 
chara@er, and with what apparent modefty 
and fubmiffion he covered his pride.and refo- 
lution. The cardinal de Ceccano, going on 
his legatefhip to Rome, pafied by Milan. The 

. archbifhop went out to meet him with fo nu- 
merous and {plendid a train, and fo many led 
horfes richly harnefled, that in furprife he faid 
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to him, ‘Mr. Archbithop, why all this pomp ?* 
«It is, replied he, affecting an humble air and” 
a foft tone of voice, ‘ to convince the’ holy fa- 
ther that he has under him a little prieft who 
can do fomething.’ : 

‘There was an anonymous letter that was alfo 
attributed to this prince; but it appears more 
likely to have been written by Petrarch, from 
the ftyle of irony that runs through it. One 
day, when the pope was in full confiftory, a 
cardinal, who is not rtamed, let this letter fall 
in fo cunning a manner, that it was brought to 
the pope, who ordered it to be read in the pre~ 
fence of all the court. The infcription was in 
thefe terms: : 

-« Leviathan, prince a darknefs, to pope Cle: 
ment his vicar, and to the cardinals his coun- 
fellors and good friends.” 4 

After an enumeration of very dreadful crimes 
which Leviathan afcribes to this corrupt court, 
and on which he makes them great comph- 
ments, exhorting them to continue in this 
noble courfe, that they may more and more 
merit his protection ;- he inveighs againft the 
do@rine.of the apoftles, and turns their-pleint 
and fober life into the higheft ridicule. «1 
know,’ fays he, ‘ that, fo far from imitating, you 
have. their piety and humility in horror and 
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derifion. I have no réproach to make you on 
this account, but that your words do not al- 
ways correfpond- with your actions. Corre@ 
this fault if you with to be advanced in my 
kingdom.’ He concludes thus: < Pride, your 
fuperb mother, falutes you; with your fifters 
avarice, lewdnefs, and the reft of. "your family ; 
who make every day new progrefs under your 
encouragement and protection. Given from 
our centre of hell, in the prefence of all the: 
devils,” The pope and the cardinals took little 
notice of this letter, and continued the fame 
courfe. of life. : 
The third affair at the court of Avignon, 
was the peace between Hungary and Naples. 
Petrarch was particularly interefted in this af- 
fair, from refpect to king Robert, regard to 
queen Joan, and friendfhip for the grand fene- 
chal of that kingdom, who became his fecond - 
Mecanas. His name was Nicholas Acciajoli ; 
his family was originally of Brixia, and ob-- 
tained its name from a commerce in nets, It 
afterwards divided into feveral’ branches, which 
{pread abroad to Sicily, England, Hungary, 
and even to Conftantinople. One of thefe 
branches was eftablifhed at Florence, and held 
a diftinguithed rank there, without abandoning: 
the commerce it was engaged in.. From this 
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branch defcended Nicholas Acciajoli: At eigh- 
teen he married Margarita Spini, of a rich and 
illuftrious family; and three years after his 
father fent him to Naples, where he had efta+ 
blithed a branch of his commerce, which fue- 
ceeded fo well, that he was able, whenever he 
wanted them, to Jend large fuims of moncy ta 
king Robert. His fon Nicholas had not his 
tafte for commerce ; he was very handfome, had 
afine figure, and an amiable difpofition ; but 
his mind was filled with ambition, and his head 
turned on chivalry. He happened to pleafe 
Catharine de Valois, the widow of Philip, 
prince of Tarentum, whom they called the 
emprefs of Conftantinople ; a woman of gal- 
lantry, according to Villani, and of very indif- 
ferent reputation. She was one of thofe who 
contributed to the death of prince Andrew. 
The handfome Florentine gained fo much fa- 
‘yout with this princefs, that fhe confided td 
him the care of her affairs, the education of 
her children, and the government of her ftate. 
Villani fays, fhe made him 4 rich and powerful 
chevalier. Lewis de Tarentum, fon of Catha- 
tine, Having’ been fent on an expedition into 
Calabria, at the head of five hundred horfe, 
king Robert gave him Nicholas for governor, 
with orders to do nothing without confulting 
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him. ‘The young Florentine ‘executed this 
commiffion in a manner that did him great 
honour, and gained him the good graces of his 
pupil, who became extremely attached to him. 

After the death of king Andrew, he contri- 
buted to the marriage of prince Lewis with 
queen Joan, who was too fond of her to a 
with the refolution neceffary to accomplith it 
himfeif. On the arrival of the king of Hun- 
gary, having been prevented following the 
queen his wife, he threw himfelf with Nicho- 
las Acciajoli into a fmall fither-boat, in which, 
‘with great peril coafting the fhore, they got to 
Ercole, and from thence to Sienna. Nicholas 
fet out with the prince for Florence, where his 
brother was bifhop ; but when they entered the 
confines of the republic, the officers of the go+ 
vernment ftopped them, fearing to offend the 
king of Hungary, and thcy retired to an eftate 
which belonged to the houfe of Accjajoli, 
Nicholas got together all the money he could, 
and they embarked in two Genoefe galleys 
with the bithop of Florence for Aiques Mortes, 
where they landed, and proceeded to Ville- 
neuve, a town only feparated from Avignon by 
the Rhone. Nicholas and the bifhop went 
immediately to the pope, to inform him of the 
prince’s arrival, and to concert with him the 

vou. II. R 
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means of delivering the queen from the eaftle. 
of Aix, where the people kept her as a prifoner. 
By means of the pope, and the duke of Berri, 
who happened to be at Avignon, and who af- 
fared the people of Provence the had no defign 
againft them, which was their pretence far 
detaining her, the obtained her liberty, and 
was received at Avignon with the ufual ho- 
nours paid to crowned heads. She made her 
entry there under a canopy of ftate furrounded 
with eighteen cardinals, and feveral prelates 
who went out to mect her. The pope received 
her in full confiftory, according to the general 
cuftom of receiving princes: and the prince of 
Tarentum, through the intereft of the Accia- 
jolis, was better treated than he hoped for. 
The pope granted him the neceffary difpenfa+ 
tions for his marriage, touched probably with 
the fituation of the queen, who was big with 
child. ‘ 

During thefe things the king of Hungary 
had been driven from Naples by the plague; 
and the Neapolitans, who loved thcir fovercign, 
and detefted the Hungarians, invited her to 
return with her hufband. Nicholas Acciajoli 
was fent thither to examine how things were 
fituated, and prepare every thing neceflary for 
their reception. When he came there he en- 
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gaged in thé queen’s fervice that famous duke 
‘Warner who had ferved the king of Hungary 
at the head of twelve hundred men, and was 
not fatisfied with his former mafter. Finding 
every thing well difpofed to the queen, he 
preffed her to fet out immediately for Naples, 
But money was wanting for this purpofe ; and 
this determined her to fell the city of Avignon 
to'the pope for fourfcore thoufand florins: 
‘This fum not being fufficient, fhe pawned het 
jewels; and, having collected a little army in 
hafte, fhe embarked at Marfeilles with her 
hufband, and arrived at Naples in Auguft; 
where fhe was received with tranfport. Shé 
loaded all thofe with benefits who had given 
het proofs of zeal and fidelity. Nicholas Ac- 
ciajoli had the office of grand fenechal, and 
the adminiftration of public affairs, as a reward 
for his great fervices. There were however 
many troops in garrifon in feveral of the prin- 
cipal towns ; and ‘war was carried on between 
thefe and the Neapolitans,’ till the king of 
Hungary, returr ing to Naples in 1350, became 
again conqueror; and Joan and her hufband. 
‘were obliged to take refuge at Gayette, waiting 
for the negotiations of the pope to procure 
peace. “At firft, as we have feen, the king of 
Hungary would not hear of it: but at laft, 
HZ 
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whether he was weary of a war at fuch a dif- 
tance from his kingdom, and which had coft 
him fo much; or whether his refentment was 
abated with time; or out of complaifance for 
the pope, whom he regarded ; he conferited to 
a truce, on condition that if after a procefs the 
queen was found guilty, fhe fhould be deprived — 
of her kingdom ; if innocent, he promifed to 
reftore all the places he poffeffed belonging to 
her, on the payment of three hundred thoufand 
florins’ for the expence of the war. 

The procefs of Joan was not cafy to deter- 
mine. There were many depofitions againft 
her, but no witnefles. At laft, an expedient 
was found to finifh it. Joan proved, by the 
depofition of feveral perfons, that they had 
given her a charm which had infpired her with 
fach an extreme averfion for her hufband, that 
the perfons attached to her thought it would 
be ferving her to put him to death; and that 
fhe had thus influenced towards it, without 
being culpable. On this depofition the judges 
declared her innocent of the witchcraft and 
its confequences. The king of Hungary, quite 
tired out, agreed to a decifion worthy of the 
age im which it was invented. The peace was 
figned at Avignon this year, 1352, by the am- 
baffadors of the two powers, and ratified by the 
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pope: He acknowledged Lewis de Tarentum 
king of Naples, and gave orders for his coro- 
nation, but that he fhould claim no right to 
the crown. This gave the greateft joy to Ni- 
cholas Acciajoli, who might be {aid to have 
put the crown of Naples on the head of his 
pupil, by firft accomplifhing this marriage, 
then fupporting him by his valour and fkilful 
management, and protecting and befriending 
him in his greateft adverfities. The union of 
Petrarch with the grand fenechal feems to 
have been formed by Boccace, Zanobie, and 
the prior of the Holy Apoftles, friends to both. 
’ Petrarch wrote a letter to him on this event 
as follows : 

«Iuftrious man! At laft victory is yours! 
Thanks to your zeal, your prince fhall be en- 
throned, notwithftanding the efforts of envy. 
The luftre of his crown, and the ferenity of 
his countenance, are going to diffipate the 
élouds with which Italy was covered. After 
fo many labours and perils, do not think you 
may repofe, What remains for you to do is 
far more difficult and moreimportant than what 
you have done. You mutt colleét all the ftrength 
of mind you are known to poffefs, to govern 
that kingdom with juftice which you have ac+ 

“quired with glory. You have ftruggled with 
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fortune in-adverfity, and have beén vitor: you 
muft now combat her in profperity. She is 
the fame enemy ; her appearance is only chang~ 
ed; and fhe is more difficult to fubdue under 
the form of an enchantrefs than any other, 
She has conquered mighty heroes! Hannibal, 
who overcame at Canna, was enflaved by plea- 
fure at Capua. 

«Your prince is young: but his underftand- 
ing is ripe, and he promifes great things. Af- 
ter having weathered a thoufand tempefts by 
fea and by land, and conduted him over rocks 
and precipices to the utmoft point of greatnefs, 
teach him to preferve the dignity he has ac- 
quired, and prove that the fceptre, hereditary in 
his family, was due to his virtue more than 
his birth. It is more honourable to be raifed 
than born to a throne ; hazard beftuws the one, 
but merit obtains the other. Teach him to 
ferve his God, to love his country, and to rens 
der exact juftice, without which no kingdom 
can endure. Let him accuftom himfelf to de« 
fire nothing but honour, and to fear nothing 
but fhame. Let him know that the higher he 
js elevated, the lefs he can be concealed; that 
the more power he has, the lefs he ought ta 
allow himfelf; and that a king thould be dif; 
tinguithed by his manners more than by his 
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Tobes. Keep him ata diftance in general from 
the extremes cither of prodigality or avarice; 
virtue lies between them both. Neverthelefs, 
he fhould be {paring of his time, and profufe 
of his private money, that it may circulate in 
his kingdom, and not lie ufelefs in his trea- 
fury. The matter of a rich cftate can never 
be poor. Let him never forget the fpeech of 
that Roman, “ I will not have any gold, but 
1 love to reign over thofe who have.” Let 
him not think himfelf happy, or a true king, 
till he has relieved his kingdom from its cala- 
mities, repaired its ruins, extinguifhed tyranny, 
and re-eftablifhed peace’and freedom. Salluft 
fays, that a kingdom ought to be always prefent 
to the mind of its mafter. The fureft guard 
of kings is not armies and treafures, but friends; 
and they are only acquired by beneficence and 
juttice, € We mutt deliberate before we choofe 
them,” fays Seneca, ‘* but when once chofen, 
place in them an entire confidence.” 

© It is important, but not eafy, to diftinguifh 
a true friend from an agreeable enemy; juft 
praifes are {purs to virtue, but flatteries are a 
fubtle poifon. We fhould nat break lightly 
with a friend, nor of a fudden, According to 
the old proverb, We muft unrip, not tear 
away. It js an error to fuppofe we thall be 
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loved by thofe to whom we are not attached, 
and an injuftice to-cxa& from them more than 
we can give. Nothing is freer than the heart: 
it will bear no yoke, it knows no mafter, but 
love. Never fuffer your king to open his foul 
to fufpicion, or lend his ear to informers: but 
let him defpife flanderers, and confound them 
‘by the virtue of his condué&! Auguftus wrote 
thus to Tiberius, “ Let us permit men to 
fpeak evil of us; is it not fufficient that they 
cannot do it? Does the power of God him- 
felf fhelter him from the blafphemies of the 
impious?” Let him permit others to feek ta 
divine his fecrets ; but never let him {eck to di- 
vine the fecrets of others. Let him really be 
what he would appear; then will he have na 
intereft to hide, and will no more fear the ob- 
fervations of his enemy than the regards of his 
friend. Scipio brought into his camp with the 
fame confidence the fpics of the Romans and 
Carthaginians. Julius Ceefar fent back Domi 
tius, after taking him prifoner ; defpifed Labi- 
enus the deferter, though acquainted with his 
fecrets; and often burnt the difpatches of the 
enemies without reading them. 

‘ The title of fereniffime is given to kings, 
to teach them that their rank places them 
above the feat of the paffions, and-that they 
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ought to be inacceffible to all the tempefts they 
raife. Nothing is more dangerous than a king 
who deceives; nothing more ridiculous for 
himéelf, or more fatal to his fubje&s. On his 
word is eftablifhed their hope and tranquillity. 
Why fhould he be falfe whofe intereft it is 
that all under him fhould be truce? Nor let 
him be ungrateful : for ingratitude deftroys the 
very finews of a ftate. He ought to refufe 
himfelf to no one. Teach him that he is not 
born for him/felf, but for the republic ; and that 
he is in his proper employment when occu- 
pied with the affairs of his fubjects. He muft 
work for their happinefs, and watch for their 
ptefervation. There is nothing more glorious; 
but nothing is more toilfome. It is a delight- 
ful and honourable fervitude. Prompt to re- 
compenfe, flow to punifh, a good king ought 
to treat criminals as a good furgeon treats his 
patients, with all the care and tendernefs pof- 
fible, fcdding tears for the pain he is obliged 
to give. A king muft not punith a guilty fub- 
ject as he would a proud cnemy.; but ever 
have this maxim engraved on his heart, “ Cle~ 
mency and virtue affimilate to God.” 

«In fine, aking ought to ferve as the model 
ef his fubjects. By his chara@er they ought 
to regulate their own. He is refponfible for 
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all the crimes they commit after his example. 
Let your prince be irreproachable in his man- 
pers, Teach him to defpife luxury, and tram- 
ple voluptuoufnefs under his feet. Let him 
faffer no debauchery in his kingdom, and, above 
all, in his armies. Horfes, books, and arms, 
thefe ought to be his amufements ; war, peace, 
and juftice, his occupations. Let him read the 
lives of illuftrious men, that he may form him- 
felf after them. He fhould confider them as his 
models and guides in the path to glory. Their 
great actions will warm his foul, and fpur him 
on to the like. O how glorious is that am~ 
bition that fprings from virtue! You may 
prefent to your prince a pattern of every vir 
tue without going far. If love does not blind 
ine, I know no one more perfec than that of 
his uncle, the divine king Robert ; whofe death 
has proved, by the calamities that have fol- 
lowed it, how neceflary his life was to his pcos 
ple. He was great, wife, kind, and magnani- 
mous! In 2 word, he was the king of kings! 
His nephew can do nothing better than tread 
in-his fteps. 

“ You feel, my lord, the burden with which 
you are charged; but a great man finds no- 
thing hard or weighty when he is fure he is be» 
Javed, At the head of your pupil’s caunfels, 
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the confidant of all his fecrets, you are as dear 
to him as Chiron was to Achilles, as Achates 
to Aeneas, and as Liclius to Scipio. Complete 
what you have begun: leve aceomplifhes all 
things; he who partakes the honour fhould 
participate in the labour. Adieu! You are the 
glory of our country, and of your own. I have 
faid a great deal; but I have left much more 
unfaid.’ 

Petrarch made ufe of the fame courier to 
anfwer a letter of Barbatus de Sulmone, who 
lamented he had not found him at Rome when 
he went to gain the jubilee, and begged he 
would fend him his Africa. ‘ You {peak of 
our not meeting at Rome as a misfortune; I 
hold it to have been providential. If we had 
met in that great city we fhould have been 
more occupied with the arts and the fciences 
than with our fouls; and fhould have fought 
to ornament our underftandings rather. than 
to purify our hearts. The fciences are moft 
agreeable food for the mind: bit.what a void 
do they leave in the heart, if they are not di- 
re&ted to their true and perfect end! As ta 
my Africa, if it ever fees the day it fhall vifit 
you; but it has languithed of late through the 
negligence of its. mafter, and the obftacles of 
fortune, 2 
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«Tam now freed from many embarraffnents, 
and my mind approaches rather nearer that 
point to which it ought to arrive. I hope, 
however, to be always making fome little pro- 
grefs, and to be learning fomething every day, 
till death clofes my eyes: at leaft, as faid a wife 
old man,.I will ftrive fo to do; and what gives 
me hopes J fhall fucceed is, the paffions that 
troubled my foul have almoft ceafed to tor+ 
ment me; and I flatter myfelf ina little time 
to be wholly exempted from their power. Adieu, 
my dear Barbatus, if we fhould not be able 
to meet in this world, we fhall fee one ano- 
ther again in the heavenly Jerufalem!’ Avig+ 
non, 1352- 

The pope’s ficknefs detained Petrarch a long 
time at Avignon, and retarded the decifion of 
the greateft affairs: it began about autumn, 
A malignant humour broke out in his face, .it 
{welled prodigioufly, and he was judged to be 
im great danger. In the month of December 
his condition terribly alarmed thofe who were 
interefted in him. He was a little better in 
January, and they profited by this gleam of 
health to affemble the confiftories for neceffary 
bufinefs; in one of which the affair of Naples 
was decided: but this was only a falfe hope; 
and we fee, by a letter of Petrarch to the bithop 
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of Cavaillon, that he relapfed fon after. This 
prelate went and paffed five days at Vauclufe, 
without acquainting Petrarch, who complains 
of it in a letter, as follows: 

« And could you pafs five days without m¢ 
in my Tranfalpine Helicon? I was fo near to 
you, that had you wanted any thing cafy to 
procure, I fhould have heard if you had called, 
me. Why did you envy me this {weet con- 
folation? I thould complain bitterly if you had 
not compenfated your negligence to me by your 
indulgence to my works, with which I find 
you have paffed the days and the nights. It is 
not conceivable that, in the midft of fo many 
poets, hiftorians, philofophers, and faints, you 
fhould give the preference to my trifles. Iowe 
this to your tender blindnefs for me. My 
houfekeeper tells me you had a mind to carry 
away fome of my books, and did not dare to 
do it without my confent. Ought I not from 
this to fear fome coolnefs on your part? Ufe 
your pleafure, my dear father! Do not -you 
‘know that all I have is yours ? 

«I carried your letter to cardinal Taillerand, 
our mafter. He thanks you; and orders me 
to tell you he has long determined never to 
importune the pope for any advantage to him- 
@lf.. He is inacceffible to all inordinate de» 
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fires: it is father to the turn of his mind thari 
the greatnefs of his fortune he owes this man- 
ner of thinking. You know the public news. 
The king of Sicily has at laft obtained the 
crown he has fighed for fo long. God grant 
that his peace with the king of Hungary may 
be lafting. Our pope came back from death's 
door, and is returned thither again. He would 
have been wel} long ago, if he had not about 
him a gang of phyficians, whom I look on as 
the plagues of the rich. Cardinal d'Oftie is 
this moment expiring: he has lived long 
enough, according to nature; but his death 
is a lofs to the republic.” 

Inthe beginning of March the pope fent ¢ a 
young man on fome bufincf$ to Petrarch. After 
inquiring about the pope’s diforder, he charged 
the young man exprefsly to defire the pontiff 
from him to take care of the phyficians, and 
recollect the epitaph of that emperor: 


«I was killed by the multitude of phyficians:" 


The young man, who was extremely ignorant, 
related what had been told him ina very dark 
and confufed manner. The pope, who highly 
efteemed the fentiments of Petrarch, fent thé 
young men back to him, with an order to write 
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down what was told him. In obedience té 
this order, Petrarch wrote the following let« 
ter: 

* Holy father! I fhudder at the account of 
your fever! Compare me not, however, to 
thofe flatterers whom the fatirift defcribes, who 
are drowned in tears if they fee a friend cry, 
or who fweat when he faysIam hot. I rather 
refembie the man of whom Cicero fpeaks, who 
trembled for the welfare of Rome becaufe his 
own was concerned: my health depends upon 
yours. I will trouble you with few words; 
confcious who it is that addreffes the divine 
ears of his holy father, and of the ftate he is in 
at prefent. 

« I tremble to fee your bed always furround- 
ed with phyficians, who are never agreed, be- 
caufe it would be a reproach for the fecond to 
think as the firft, and only repeat what he had 
faid before. “It is not to be doubted,” ag 
Pliny fays, “ that, defiring to raife a name by 
their difcoveries, they make experiments upon 
us, and thus barter away our lives.” We fee in 
this profeffion what we fee in no other. We 
confide at once in thofe who call themfelves 
phyficians, though there is nothing fo dan- 
gerous as a miftake in this matter: but a flat- 
tering hope hides the danger; and there is no. 
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law for the punithment of extreme ignorance, 
tno example of revenge. Phyficians learn their 
trade at our expence: by the means of killing 
they become perfe@ in the art of curing; and 
they alone are permitted to murder with im= 
punity. 

* Holy father! confider as your enemics 
the crowd of phyficians that befct you. It is 
in our age we behold verified the prediétion of 
old Cato, who announced that corruption 
would be general when the Grecks fhould 
have tranfmitted the fciences, and above all, 
the art of phyfic. Whole nations have done 
without this art, and were perhaps much bet- 
ter, and lived longer than wedo. The Romar 
republic, according to Pliny, was without phy- 
ficians for fix hundred years, and was never in 
a mere flourifhing ftate. But fince it is now 
decided that we are neither to live nor die 
without them, at leaft makea choice from the 
multitude, and fele& not the man who can 
difplay the moft eloquence or knowledge, but 
who has the moft attachment towards you. 
Forgetting their profeffion, they iffue from 
their retreats to make irruptions into the forefts 
of poets, and the fields of orators. More oc~ 
cupied with fhining than with curing, they 
brawl round a fick bed, making a jumble of 
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the thoughts of Cicero, and the aphorifms of 
Hippocrates. The ficknefs increafes; no mat- 
ter, if they fucceed in fine fayings, and can 
gain a chara@ter for eloquence. To avoid the 
reproaches your phyficians might caft on me, T 
have uttered nothing which is not drawn from 
Pliny, who has faid more of this profeffion than 
of any other; and who alfo writes thus, “ A 
phyfician that has the gift of a fluent fpecch 
becomes the arbiter of our life or death.” 

©The intereft that I take, holy father, ‘in 
your prefervation, carries me further than I in+ 
tended. I will add but one word more: look 
upon that phyfician as an affaffin who has 
more prate than experience, more noife than 
wifdom. Say to him as the old man in Plau- 
tus, ‘ Go about your bufinefs: you was fent for 
to cure, and not to harangue.”’ Add to this, a 
good dict, and, above all, a cheerful mind, which 
is never difcouraged. By thefe means, reftoring 
yourfelf to health, you will preferve the welfare 
of your fervants, and of the church, which, 
while you are fick, muft languifh and decay,’ 

Petrarch paffed the month of April at Vau- 
elufe. Every thing, particularly the fixth of 
that month, recalled to him the remembrance 
of Laura. 

* When I am feated on my green enamelled 
VOL, 1. I 
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bank, when I hear the warbling of the birds, 
the ruftling of the leaves, agitated by the 
zephyr, or the murmurs of my clear ftream, I 
‘think I fee, I hear her, whomi carth conceals, 
and whom heaven will bring to light. From 
afar the anfwers to my fighs, and afks me, with 
kindnefs, why I thed fo many tears! “ Ought 
you to complain?” fays the. “ My death has 
rendered me immortal ; and my cyes, that ap- 

pear clofed, are opened to everlafting light!” 

‘ There is no place fo favourable to the 
ftate of my heart, or where I enjoy greater 
liberty. In thefe delightful valleys there are a 
thoufand hidden retreats formed for tender 
fighs; love has not in Cytherus, Gnidus, or 
Paphos, fuch delightful afylums as thefe. All 
the objects around talk to me of love! All in- 
vite me to love for ever! 

‘ How often, trembling and alone, do I feck 
Laura in thefe thades! Bleft foul! who dott 
enlighten my dark and gloomy nights; what 
tranfports do I feel when you thus cheer me 
by your prefence ! 

«Oh death! in one fad moment you burft 
afunder the bond that united the mott virtuous 
foul with the moft perfect form! In one fad 
moment you deprived me of my all! I am 
weary of every thing around me: but Laura 
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pities ; fhe fometimes comes to my relief. Ah! 

could J paint her heavenly attractions, could I 
exprefs the charms of her immortal mind, 
when fhe deigns to revifit earth, and confoles 
me with her divine converfé, I thould move to 
compaftion the flinty heart ! 

* Zepyhrus returns; he brings with him the 
mild feafon, the flowers, herbs, and graf, his 
dear children. Progne warbles, Philomela 
fighs, the heavens become ferene, and the val- 
leys {mile. Love reanimates the air, the earth, 
and the fea: all creatures feel his fovereign 
power. But, alas! this charming feafon can 
only renew my fighs! The melody of the birds, 
the {plendour of the flowers, the charms of 
beauty, are in my eyes like the moft gloomy 
deferts; for Laura is no more!’ 

While Petrarch was leading this folitary life 
at Vauclufe, the phyficians at Avignon, ex- 
tremely irritated with what he had faid of. 
them in the pope’s letter, inveighed furioufly 
againft him. One of them, born inthe moun- 
tains, and now grown old and toothlefs, think- 
ing it neceffary to revenge the caufe of the fa- 
culty, caballed againft him, and wrote a letter 
full of the mof atrocious invetives, in which 
he threatened. he would write phillipics againft 

Petrarch, more pointed than thofe of Cicero 
12 
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or Demofthenes. ‘I did not difcover'at firft,” 
fays Petrarch, ‘ the author of this letter: ftruck 
in the dark by Nifus, I feared left returning it I 
might hit Eurialus. At laft 1 found out it was 
the prodution of a mountaineer.” 

At this time there was a report that the em« 
peror was going to enter Italy. Petrarch, who 
was always folicitous for the glory of his coun- 
try, and had long withed for this event, wrote 
the following anfwer to an abbe in Italy, who 
had informed him it was a falfe report: 

“Tam forry to hear it. The journey would 
have been glorious to Czfar, and ufcful to the 
world. But I believe he is contented to live, 
and has no ambition to reign. If he fhuts him- 
felf up in Germany, and abandons Italy, he 
may be emperor of the Teutons, but he will 
never be emperor of Rome. It is not furprifing 
that neither letters nor difcourfes have made 
any impreffion on him, when glory, the merit 
of a good action, and the fineft occafion of un- 
dertaking it, can have no effect. I fhould be 
farprifed and diftreffed at this news, if I had 
not learned, by experience, that we ought not 
to embarrafs ourfelves with the things of this 
world, and that all done therein refembles a 
fpider’s web. For what then fhould I grieve ? 
Iam only a pilgrim, a traveller on earth; for 
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few, or many years, as it fhall be decreed, 
When I die, I thall go to my own country. 
Ttaly will be always where it is, between the 
Alps and the two feas. If an earthly emperor 

* denies it fuccour, it will meet with aid from the 
Emperor of heaven ! 

All the world, and particularly the people of 
Avignon, were defirous of feeing Petrarch’s let- 
ters. Thofe who received them were fo de- 
lighted with their fpirit, they could not help 
fhewing them to their friends. As there was 
keen fatire in many of them, this raifed him 
‘enemies; and they accufed him of having at- 
tacked the authority of the pope, in his folici- 
tude to have the holy fee removed to Rome, 
‘One of his friends, who had been the innocent 
caufe of thefe commotions, faid to him, ‘ You 
are very hardy to attack the phyficians: do not 
you then fear the maladies for which they muft 
muft be confulted?’? ‘Iam not immortal,’ re- 
plied Petrarch, ‘ but fhould thefe diforders at- 
tack me, I expe@ nothing from their fkill. I 
do not repent I have wounded them by the 
truth; if this makes enemies, I fhall have 
‘enough, or I muft keep filence for ever. With 
refpeét to the holy fee, I know that Peter's chair 
“was every where with him, and that it is at 
prefent wherever his fucceffor is found ; though 
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there are places more holy and convenient than 

others: the mafter of the houfe choofes that 
which pleafes him, and honours that which he 
prefers; the mifreprefentations of my cenfurers 
never entered intomy mind. I never prefume 
to prefcribe the feat where the mafter of all 
places fhould be fixed. I have not drawn my 
opinion from the flender fountain of the decre- 
tals, but from the fource of St. Jerome; whoa 
fays, if we feck for authority, the world is 
greater thana city. Wherever the bifhop fhall 
be, at Rome, Conftantinople, or Alexandria, it 
is always the fame power, and the fame prieft~ 
hood. What I fay, and what I have faid, is 
this: in whatever place the chair of St. Peter 
is fixed, it is honourable to be feated in it.” 
Thefe afperfions gave rife to fome letters of 
juftification, which are called the invectives of 
Petrarch ; and to a work folicitoufly defired by 
the friends of Petrarch, and much more valuable 
than the former, which he ftyled his letter to 
potterity, from whence many things in thefe 
memoirs are taken, and which were negleGed 
by the former biographers of Petrarch. 

At this time cardinal Gui de Boulogne loft 
his mother, the wife of Robert the feventh 
count of Auvergne and Boulogne. This pious 
princefs, after having been at Rome to gain the 
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jubilee, retired into the convent of the Clariftes, 

where fhe had a daughter who was 2 nun, and 
the died foon after. The cardinal, who was ex- 
tremely fond of her, was fenfibly touched with 
this lofs, and received a confolatory letter from 
Petrarch, who in it mentions the great care of 
his mother from the beginning of life, and that 
fhe had even born the burden of this beloved 
fon a month longer than ufual. 

The bithop of Florence, who was then at 
Avignon, and jut fetting out for his diocefe, 
told Petrarch he would not quit the country 
ill he had feen the marvellous fountain of 
Vauclufe. ‘I fhall be glad alfo,’ added he, 
* to behold you in your hermitage, and to 
judge myfelf of the Jife you lead there. Iam 
going to vifit the monaftery of St. Anthony; as 
T return you may depend on feeing me,’ Pe- 
trarch, who knew this prelate was a man of his 
word, and expeditious in his gperations, made 
hafte to Vauclufe to prepare for a perfon of his 
rank, and collected every delicacy the country 
afforded. On the day this prelate was ex~ 
pe&ted every thing was ready, It ftruck 
twelve, but no bifhop appeared. Petrarch, 
who had been at the expence of a great feaft, 
grew very impatient, and in his agitation 
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imagined thefe lines to the prior of the Holy 
Apoftles : 

* There is no more faith in the world. We 
ean depend on no one: the more I fee, the 
more I feel this. Even your bifhop, on whom 
T thought I might fafely rely, he deceives me. 
He promifed to dine with me to-day. J have 
done for him what I never did for any one: I 
have put my houfe into commotion to treat 
him well; a condu€t quite appofite to my cha- 
raGter. He fears, no doubt, that he hall meet 
with the repaft of a poct; and deigns not ta 
vifit the place where the great king Robert, 
where cardinals and princes, have been, fome 
to fee the fountain, others, fhall I have the va- 
nity to fay it? to vifit me. But if I am un« 
worthy to receive fuch a gueft, it feems to me 
he is {till more fo for breaking his word.’ 

While Petrarch was thus filently venting his 
perturbations, he heard a great noife; it was 
the bifhop, who was juft arrived. When they 
were at table, the difcourfe fell upon Nicholas 
Acciajoli, the fenechal of Naples. The bifhop 
told Petrarch he had quarrclled with his beft 
friend, John Barrili, one of the greateft lords in 
.the court of Naples. ‘I am grieved at this 
quarrel,’ faid the bithop; ‘you are the friend 
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of both, and fhould make it up between them,’ 
Petrarch undertook it; and, to bring it to bear, 
he wrote a letter to both united, which was to 
be only opened and read by them together: it 
contained the ftrongeft motives for their re- 
conciliation. At the fame time he wrote one 
to each of them in private; which was kind, 
infinuating, and tending to the fame end. He 
concluded by befeeching them to give one 
whole day to the reading of that letter ad+ 
dreffed to both. The grand fenechal had 
wrote to Petrarch that he would raife a Par. 
naffus to him between Salernus and Mount 
Vefuvius. He replied, though he had already 
two, he would not refufe that he offered him; 
* Confecrated under your aufpices,’ fays he, 
* this new Parnaffus cannot but delight me.’ 

All thefe letters, dated the 24th of May, 
1352, were given to the bifhop, who took 
leave of Petrarch, and fet out for Florence. 
Some months after he received anfwers from 
the grand fenechal, which informed him his 
ftratagem had fucceeded beyond what he could 
have hoped, and that it had brought about a 
perfet reconciliation. 

Petrarch obtained for his fon John, this year, 
a canonfhip at Verona. He might have pro- 
cured him elfewhere a more advantageous fi~ 
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tuation; but as this young man was at that 
enitical age when the paffions begin to unfold, 
he rather chofe to’ put him under the care of 
his two friends, William de Paftrengo and 
Renaud de Villefranche, both eftablifhed at 
Verona. He ordered him to fet out imme-~ 
diately ta take poffeffion of this benefice, with 
the letters for his friends, to whom he recom- 
mended the young canon, and befought them 
earneftly to watch over his condu&. To Re- 
naud he committed the improvement of his 
underftanding ; to William, the forming of his 
charaGer, and regulation of his manners. Thig 
is the picture Petrarch gives of his fon in his 
letter to Renaud: 

© You well know the young man I fend you, 
unlefs a fudden alteration in him fhould prevent 
it. You are well convinced how dear he is ta 
me. It was his deftiny to quit an able mafter at 
avery tender age. As far as 1 can judge he has 
atolerable underftanding: but I am not cer-_ 
tain of this, for I do not fufficiently know him, 
‘When he is with me, he always keeps filence : 
whether my prefence confufes or is irkfome to 
him, | know not; or whether the fhame of his 
jgnorance clofes his lips, I doubt it is the lat- 
ter; for I perceive but too clearly his antipathy 
for letters: I never faw it ftronger in any one; 
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he dreads and detefts nothing fo much as a 
book: yct he has been brought up at Parma, 
at Verona, and Padua. 

* I fometimes dire@ a few fharp pleafantries 
at this difpofition. “Take care,” I fay, “ left 
you fhould eclipfe your neighbour Virgil !” 
When I talk in this manner, he Jooks down, 
and blufhes. On this behaviour alone I build 
my hope. He has modefty, and a docility 
which renders him fufceptible of every impref- 
fion made on him.’ 

In the month of June, 1352, the people of 
Avignon beheld a very extraordinary fpectacle: 
this was the entrance of that formidable tri- 
bune, Rienzi. We fhall here relate the cir- 
cumftances that befell him after his fall, and 
that brought him to the tribunal of the pope. 

After he left the capitol, he hid himfclf in 
the caftle of St. Ange. But, {till in hopes of 
fome change, he got an angel painted on the 
walls of a church, with the arms of Rome, 
holding in her hand a crofs with a dove at the 
top, and trampling under her feet an afp, a ba- 
filifk, a lion, and a dragon; and he went in 
difguife to behold the effe& this painting pro- 
duced. When he faw the people cover it with 
mad, he found his power was at an end: he 
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fet out the next day for Naples, where he ar- 
rived in January 1348. The king of Hungary, 
then matter of it, received Rienzi kindly, with 
whom he had fome time had a fecret corre- 
fpondence. The news of this difturbed the 
pope, who by his legate defired the prince to 
fend to him that perverfe and excommunicated 
heretic. Whether the king of Hungary feared 
to difpleafe the pope, or perceived that Rienzi 
was a madman not to be relied upon, he for- 
fook him. He then went over to duke War- 
ner, and defired him to re-eftablith him at 
Rome; but this did not fucceed. Perceiving 
himfelf abandoned by all the world, and with- 
out refource, he wandered about Italy for fome 
time, and then retired among the hermits of 
Mount Majella, where he paffed the year 1349. 
In the year of the jubilee, 1350, he mixed in 
difguife with the {trangers who went to Rome, 
and found that city more likely to favour his 
attempts, from the diforders that again took 
place init. There was a fedition fuppofed to 
be of his raifing. A mob befieged the legate’s 
palace, and two arrows were drawn upon him 
from an iron’ grate, one of which: pierced 
through his hat, but did not wound him. The 
cardinal, who knew that Rienzi was at Rome, 
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wrote to the pope what he thought of this 
matter, and fent him the arrow with his let- 
ter. 

The pope wrote to the legate to continue 
the proceedings againft Rienzi; and, if he could 
lay hold of him, to fend him to Avignon: in 
the mean time, to declare him incapable of any 
office, and to interdi& him fire and water. 
Rienzi, on this, was determined to throw him- 
felf on the proteétion of the empcror Charles, 
though he had offended him when he was go- 
vernor in Rome, by citing him to his tribunal ; 
but he believed this prince was too generous to 
take revenge on an enemy who delivered him- 
felf up to his mercy. 

He fet out therefore from Rome, difguifed 
as ufual with the caravans of pilgrims; and 
went to Prague, where the emperor, who was 
alfo king of Bohemia, held his court. He 
went firft to the houfe of a Florentine apothe- 
caty, whom he defired to go with him to the 
emperor, to whom he addreffed this fingular 
fpeech: ‘ There is at Mount Majella a hermit 
called brother Ange, who has fent an ambafla- 
dor to the pope, and who fends me to you to 
inform you, that till now God the Father and 
Son have reigned in the world; but that for 
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the future it will be the Holy Ghoft.” At 
thefe words the emperor difcovered it was 
Rienzi; and replied, ‘ I believe you are the 
tribune of Rome.’ ‘It is true,’ faid Rienzi, ‘I 
am that tribune whom they have driven out of 
Rome.’ The emperor fent for the ambaffa- 
dors, bifhops, and doétors, and made Rienzi 
repeat in their prefence what he had faid; to 
which he added, The perfon fent to the pope 
will ufe the fame Janguage ; the pope will have 
him burned, and he will be raifed again the 
third day by the power of the Holy Ghoft. 
The people of Avignon will take up arms, and 
kill the pope and the cardinals; and they will 
ele& an Italian pope, who will tranfport the 
holy fec to Rome: that pope will crown you 
king of Sicily, and of Calabria, with a crown 
of gold; and he will crown me king of Rome, 
and all Italy, with a crown of filver.’ 

They made him write down what he had 
faid. The emperor fent it to the pope, fealed. 
with his own feal; and had the tribune care- 
fully guarded till he thould receive an anfwer 
from the pope. As Rienzi was accufed of he- 
refy, the emperor, in refpeét to the authority of 
the church, put him into the hands of the 
archbifhop of Prague, who alfo wrote to the 
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pope to know his will concerning him: in the 
mean time he treated his prifoner with kind- 
nefs, but took care to have him well guarded. 
Clement returned the emperor thanks for 
the important fervice he had rendered the 
church in ftopping this fon of Belial; and de« 
fired he might be {ent him under a good guard, 
or take his trial at Prague, if he chofe it. But 
Rienzi, when he heard this, demanded to he 
fent in perfon to the pope; faid he was ready 
to fubmit to his judgment, and to be punithed 
if he was found guilty. He wrote for this 
purpofe a long letter to cardinal Gui de Bou- 
logne, whofe immenfe bounty, fays he, I have 
proved; and to defire that after his exami- 
nation he might be permitted to take the habit 
of St, John of Jerufalem, having withed ever 
fince his fall ta confecrate himfelf to that holy 
order; my marriage ought not to be an obftacle, 
added be, becaufe my little wife will become 
a religious as well as myfelf. It appears by 
this letter of Rienzi, that his wife, his children,- 
his nephews, and his fifter, were hid at Prague, 
and lived upon charity. From the prifons of 
Prague he was brought to thofe of Limoges, 
and did not get to Avignon till this year. In alf 
the places through which he paffed the people’ 
came out to meet him, and offered him deli- 
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verance, to which he always anfwered, that he 
went freely and of his own accord to Avignon. 
His march had more the air of a conqueror 
than a criminal. Petrarch fpeaks of it thus: 
* This tribune, formerly fo powerful, fo dread- 
ed, now the moft unhappy of men, has been 
brought here as a prifoner; I praifed and I ad- 
yifed him ; I loved his virtue, and J admired his 
courage: I thought Rome was going to refume 
under him the empire fhe formerly held; and 
that.in exciting the emulation of Rienzi I 
fhould participate his. glory. Ah! if he had’ 
continued as he began, he would have been 
praifed and admired by all the world. This 
man, who made the wicked tremble, and who 
gave the brighteft hopes to the good, is come 
before this court humbled and defpifed. He 
who was never feen without a train of the 
greateft lords in Italy, and a multitude of peo- 
ple, marches now between two ferjeants! The 
populace run out to mect him, cager to fee the 
man of whom they have heard fo much. 

« The moment he arrived, the fovereign 
pontiff committed his caufe to three princes of 
the church, to determine his punifhment. 

.* In entering the city, he afked if 1 was 
there? I knew not whether he hoped in me 
for fuccour ; or what I could-do to ferve him. 
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“In the procefs againft him they accufe him 
of nothing criminal: they do not even impute 
to'him the having joined with bad men, the 
abandoning the public caufe, ot the having fled 
from the capitol, when he might have lived 
and died thére with honour. It is his under- 
taking, not the end, they reproach him with, 
in my mind what they accufe him of is to his 
glory; that the republic fhould be free, and 
that at Rome only they fhould treat of the af- 
fairs'of the republic, And is this a crime 
worthy of the wheel and of the gibbet? A 
Roman citizen afflided to fee his country; 
which is by right the miftrefs of the world, 
become the flave of the vileft men! This is 
the foundation of his charge! It now remains 
to be determined what is the punifhment due 
to fuch a crime. His beginning was glori- 
ous; but all on a fudden he changed his con+ 
dud&.. I wrote him a fevere letter on the oc-+ 
cafion: he abandoned the good and delivered 
himfelf over to the wicked, but of this he is 
not-accufed: whatever be his end, his begin« 
ning is ever to be admired. 

- Clement was glad to have Rienzi in his 
power; he was brought before him, and did 
not appear the leaft difconcerted. He main- 
tained that they accufed him unjuftly of herefy, 
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tpd:demanded thet. his caufe asa be meeex- 
inisied with more equity. ‘The pope mids hina 
ndanfwer, and ordered them to put him in the 
fpeifon prepared for him. It was a high tower 
in which he was fhut up, faftened by the foot 
swith a chain which hung from: the top: ex- 
éxpting this he was treated with mildnefs, and 
fupplied from the pope’s kitchen; and they 
gave him books, among others Livy and the 
bible, for of thefe he was particularly fond. 
We are not told who were the three princes 
of the church to whom his caufe was commit- 
ted, but it is fuppofed they were the cardinals 
of Boulogne, of Tailerand, and of Deux. 

. The crimes imputed to him were, drawing. 
away the city of Rome from the dominion of 
the pope ; declaring it free; and pretending that 
the rights of the Roman empire refided ftill in 
the people of Rome. Some faid he merited 
death, and others that he fhould be declared 
infamous, and incapable of tranfmitting any 
eftate to pofterity. Rienzi demanded a judg- 
ment according to law, and to be allowed an 
advocate to defend his caufe :. but this was de- 
nied him. This enraged Petrarch, who wrote 
a long but fecret letter tothe people of Rome~ 
to do fomething in his favour ; but it produced 
no die. The contents of it were, that Rome 
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happened, had mo occafioh fof tt. Hits steals 
ehnnged on a fadden ; and he owed his prefer. 
vation to a moft extraordinary circumftance, 
which fhews the fpirit that prevailed in the 
court of the pope. It is Petrarch who informs 
us of it, in a letter to the prior uf the Holy 
Apottles. 

* I have learned," fays he, ‘ by the letters of 
my friends, it being rumoured at Avignon that 
Rienzi was a great poet, they thought it a kind 
of facrilege to put a man to death of fo facred 
a profeffion; as Cicero {peaks in his oration 
for the poct Licinius Archias, who had been 
his mafter. I own I am overwhelmed with 
joy to fee that men, who are not acquainted 
with the Mufes theméfelyes, fhould grant them 
this fingular privilege ; and under the fhadow 
of their name fhould fave a man from death, 
odious to his judges, and whom they had 
agreed to find guilty of a capital crime. What 
could they have obtained more under the reign 
of Augutftus, in the time when the greateft ho- 
nours were paid them, and they came from all 
parts to behold this unparalleled prince, the 
matter of kings, and the friend of poets! I 
felicitate the Mufes and Rienzi! Heaten for- 
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bid I thould envy him a name which is of 
fach fervice tohim. But if you afk me what 
I think? I anfwer, that Rienzi is a very elo- 
quent man, ikilful, infinuating, and a good ora- 
tor, with few thoughts, but an agreeable vi- 
vacity in his compofitions. I believe he may 
have read all the poets, but I think he no more 
merits the name of a poet, than he would that 
of an embroiderer for wearing an embroidered 
habit. Horace fays, that to be a poet it is not 
fufficient to make verfes; and I even doubt 
whether Rienzi ever made a fingle verfe! I 
thought you would be pleafed to hear of an 
event in which the life of a man was in danger 
becaufe he wifhed to fave the republic, and to 
learn that the fame man efcapes the peril under 
the name of a poct, though he never made a 
fingle verte. 

. * Virgil himfelf would not have obtained 
fuch a redemption! For it is certain, that be- 
fore fuch judges Virgil would have paffed for 
a forcerer rather than a poet.’ 

In another letter wrote to an abbe not nam- 
ed, he thows what a rage for poetry prevailed 
at this time in the city of Avignon. 

* Never were the words of Horace more ex- 
adlly verified, “ Wife or ignorant we all write 
verfes!" It isa mournful confolation to have 
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fo many fick companions: I had rather be dif- 
eafed alone; I am tormented by my own dif- 
orders and thofe of others; they do not let 
me breathe. Verfes and epifttes rain in upon 
me every day from all parts of the world, from 
France, Germany, Greece, and England. I 
do not know myfelf; they take me for the 
judge of all human underftanding. If I an- 
{wer all the letters I receive, no mortal will be 
fo full of bufinefs: if I do not, they will fay I 
am difdainful and infolent. If I cenfure, I thall 
be an odious critic; if I praife, a naufeous flat- 
terer. But this would be nothing, if this con- 
tagion had not reached the Roman court. 
What do you think of our lawyers, and our 
phyficians? They no longer confult Juftinian. 
or Efculapius: deaf to the cries of the fick, and 
of their clients, they wili liften to none but 
Virgil and Homer. What do I fay? Even 
Tabourers, carpenters, and mafons, abandon 
their hammers and fhovels to lay hold of Apol- 
loand the Mufes. Do you atk why formerly 
poets were fo rare, and this plague fo common 
at prefent? It was becaufe poetry demands 
an elevated mind, fuperior to every thing, and 
free from the cares of this world: it muft have 
a foul made on purpofe, which it is rare to 
yaeet with, from whence it happens that therg 
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ate fuch @ number of -verfifiers in the ftreets, 
- and fo few poets on Parnaffus: they go te the 
’ foot of the mountain, but fearcely one afcends 
it, Judge what pleafure thofe muft have wha 
attain its fammit, fince thofe who only view 
it at a diftance abandon for it their affairs and 
their wealth, however avaricious they are? I 
felicitate my country for having produced fome 
fpirits worthy to mount upon Pegafus, and rife 
along with him: if love to it docs not blind 
me, I fee fuch at Florence, at Padua, at Ve~ 
rona, at Sulmone, and at Naples ; every where 
elfe we behold nothing but rhimers, who sk 
along upon the ground. 
¢T reproach myfelf for having by my exam~ 
ple contributed to this madnefs. My laurels 
were too green, and I am now tormented for 
my defire of obtaining them. In my houfe, 
and out of doors, wherever I fet my feet, ver- 
fifying frantics furround me, overwhelm me 
with queftions, brawl and difpute, and talk of 
things’ which would have been quite beyond 
the aim of Homer or of Virgil. I am afraid 
left the magiftrates fhould accufe me of having 
corrupted the. republic. The-other day a fa- 
ther came up to me in tears, and faid, “See 
how -you treat me, who have always loved 
you. You. have been the death of my only 
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fon.” Twas fo firuck with. thefe words; and 
the air of the man. who fpoke them, that [ 
remained fome time motionlefs. At laft, 
recovering myfelf, I replied, that I neither 
knew him nor his fon. “It is of little con- 
Sequence whether you know him or not,” re- 
plied the old man: “ he knows you too well, 
{have ruined myfelf to bring him up to the 
jaw, and now he tells me he will follow no 
fteps but yours. I am thus difappointed of al] 
my hopes; for I much fear he will never be 
either a lawyer or a poet.” I fmiled at this, 
and thofe who were with me ; but the old man 
went away in grief and rage. Happily this 
contagion has not yet reached Vauclufe, the 
air of which is perhaps not very fufceptible of 
foreign impreffions; there is only my fifher- 
man, who, though old, advifes himfelf, as Per- 
fius fays, to dream on Parnaffus. If this deli 
rium fhould fpread, fhepherds, fifhermen, la- 
bourers, and the beafts themfeives, will rumiz 
nate and bellow out verfes.’ 

In the beginning of Auguft 1352 the car- 
dinals of Boulogne and Taillerand fent by the 
pope’s order for Petrarch : he obeyed the fum- 
mons, and found it was in order.to receive the 


place of fecretary to the pope. He reprefented 
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to his patrons and friends that he could never 
give up liberty and leifure for any worldly gain: 
«This wealth,’ fays he, ‘ would be a real: mi- 
fery: a yoke of. gold or filver would not be 
lighter to me than one of wood or of lead. I 
defpifed riches when I ftood in need of them, 
and it would be a fhame to run after them now 
I can do without them. We should propor- 
tion the provifions for our journey to the length 
of our route : I am approaching the end of my 
race, and ought to be more occupied with the 
place of reft, than the accommodations on the 
way.’ To this he adds, that it would have 
been more honeft, and more excufable, to de- 
fire thefe advantages when he had a brother 
‘and friends who were indigent; that he was 
no longer in this fituation, his brother being 
a Carthufian, and all his friends dead or well- 
placed: that he wanted nothing at prefent ; 
but, fhould he once open the door to worldly 
defires, he fhould want every thing. He there- 
fore with tears conjured thefe friends, who had 
laid a thoufand fnares to gain this point, to let 
him live in his own way, to preferve his ho. 
nour, and not to impofe a burden, the weight 
of which would overwhelm him. All his re- 
prefentations and prayers were to no purpofe ; 
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they dragged him to his footftool who, as ont 
fays, opens the heavens with his finger, and 
‘governs the ftars by the motion of his cap. 
The pope, who loved Petrarch, and always 
received him with pleafure, faid many obliging 
things to him. He had always withed to at- 
tach a man of his merit to his court; and he 
thought it was incumbent on him to facrifice 
his liberty for an office at once honourable 
and advantageous. ‘ Single I ftood,’ fays he, 
© mournful and difmayed; my head was pre- 
fented to the facrifice, when fortune befriend- 
ed, and opened to me the door of liberty.’ 
* All the world agreed that Petrarch was well 
fitted to difcharge the employment to which 
they deftined him, for his wifdom and fidelity. 
They only reproached him with one fault, that 
his ftyle was too elevated for the church of 
Rome. He thought at firft they meant this 
in irony: but his friends, and particularly the 
cardinals Boulogne and Taillerand, affured him 
that he muft lower his tone, and not take fuch 
high flights. When he heard this, his joy was 
that of a prifoner, who views his prifon-door 
fet open to him. He was defired to write 
fomething in a more cafy ftyle: inftead of do- 
ing this, he ftretched the wings of imagina- 
fion to their utmoft extent, that he might foar 
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flave him. 

They gave him the fubje@. ‘ Though it 
was not a work of imagination and poctry,* 
fays he, ‘ Apollo and the Mufes did me good 
fervice. Moft of thofe who read my compo- 
fition faid, they could not comprehend a word 
of it. Others faid, they fuppofed I wrote in 
Greek, or fome other barbarous language: 
they would fend me to fchool at my age to 
Jearn a low and creeping ftyle. With Cicera, 
T know but three ftyles; the fublime, which 
he calls grave; the moderate, whieh he cails 
middling; and the fimple, which he calls ex- 
tenuated. In this age, fcarce any one has at+ 
tained the firft, and few arrive at the fecond s 
the third is the ftyle ofthe many. They tell me 
to lower my ftyle: that is impoffible, I anfwer, 
becaufe I am at the loweft already; lower 
than that is no ftyle at all, but a-bafe and ab- 
jet manner of fpeaking: thus I am out of the 
difficulty, and my liberty is preferved. I feel 
the pleafure more fenfibly, for having been on 
the brink of flavery. Iam delighted that peo- 
ple who believe themfelves elevated, have dif- 
covered that I flew beyond their fphere: I will 
never more expofe myfelf to the fame peril; 
nothing fhall ever tempt me; I will be deaf 
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to the prayers of my friends, and confult myfelf 
alone in matters fo effential to my peace.’ 

Petrarch having thus efcaped the greateft 
danger he had ever run, after having thanked 
Gad for his deliverance, fet out for Vauclufe, 
where he paffed the remainder of Auguft in 4 
delightful tranquillity, waiting with impatience 
for the autumn to rcturn to Italy. Writing te 
a friend, he gives this pleafing account of his 
calm employments at Vauclufe : 

* Nothing pleafes me fo much as my pers 
fect freedom. I rife at midnight, I go out at 
break of day: I ftudy in the fields as in my 
clofet; I think, read, and even write there. 
I combat idlenefs: I chafe away fleep, indul- 
gence, and pleafurcs, In the day I run over 
the craggy mountains, the humid valleys, and 
fhelter myfelf in the profound caverns. Some- 
times I walk, attended only by my reflections, 
along the banks of the Sorgia: mecting with 
no perfon to diftra& my mind, I become every 
day more calm ; and fend my cares fometimes 
before, fometimes I leave them behind me, 
I recall the paft, and deliberate on the future. 
Fond of the place 1 am in, every fituation be- 
comes in turn agreeable to me, except Avignon. 
J find here Athens, Rome, and Florence, as my 
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‘imagination defires: here I enjoy all my friends; 
not only thofe with whom I have lived, but 
thofe who have Jong been dead, and whom I 
know only by their works.” 

The cardinal de Boulogne fet out for Paris 
in the beginning of September, to negociate a 
peace between the kings of France and Eng- 
Jand. Petrarch went to take leave of him, and 
requeft his orders for Italy. The cardinal told 
him he fhould be only a month away, and he 
hoped he fhould find him at his return. He 
took with him his faithful Achates, Peter, 
abbe of St. Benigne, The cardinal wanted to 
procure Petrarch fome good eftablifhment in 
France ; and wrote upon the road to defire him 
to wait at leaft till he fhould have written ta 
him from Paris, upon a great affair which con- 
cerned him. ‘ I afk you,’ fays he, ‘ only to 
wait one month.’ In obedience to thefe or- 
ders Petrarch paffed September and October at 
Avignon. 

At this time nothing was fpoken of but the 
cruel war between the Genoefe and the Ve- 
netians: their loffes were on each fide ex~ 
treme. 

- Petrarch wrote a-letter to the Genoefe, wha 
were the victors, to. induce them to peace ; 
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and colle@s together the motives for their 
urtion with the Venetians in a very artful 
manner: o 

. ©1 applied at firft,’ fays he, ‘ to the Verie- 
tians my neighbours: I thought it my duty. 
As a man, I cannot but be touched with the 
miferies of humanity: as.an Italian, I ought 
to be fenfible to the calamities of my country ; 
and I believe no one feels them more. I addrefs 
you with the more confidence, knowing with 
whom I have to do. No nation is more ter- 
rible in war, or more amiable in peace. You 
have conquered, it is now time to repofe. 
In the heat of combat it is valour that {pills 
the blood of men; but after it is over hu- 
manity fhould clofe their wounds. There are 
none but favage beafts with whom carnage 
facceeds viGtory! Who can read, without fhud- 
dering, of a battle which lafted two days and 
one winter night ? Who can reprefent the hor- 
rors of it? The dreadful bluftering of the 
wind, the rattling of the fails, the clath of 
arms! The dafhing of the veffels againft one 
another, the hiffing of the arrows flying 
through the darknefs, and the cries and groans 
of the wounded! To you may be applied what 
Virgil faid of that famous night in which 
‘Troy was reduced to cinders : “ Who can paint 
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the thocking camage which fhe covered with 
her mantle, or fhed tears enough to, bewail the 
blood fpilt in it?” 

« Reflect at prefent that your enemies, as well 
as s yourfelves, are Italians; that you were once 
friends, and that your quarrel is only about 
rank and fuperiority. Would to God that, re- 
nouncing a war which has fo flight a foun- 
dation, you would unite your arms to punifh 
the perfidious inftigators of it, and then turn 
them to the deliverance of. the holy land from 
the Turks. This would indced be nfeful to 
the world, and to pofterity! Great cities in 
peace are like thofe {trong bodies who appear 
healthy without, but have many internal ma- 
Yadies, occafioned by a too long repofe. Mo. 

tion and agitation are neceflary to cities as well 
as to men, to diffipate the bad humours thefe 
inward difeafes produce, and which are much 
more dangerous than thofe which appear with- 
out. This merits your attention: it is beft to 
live in peace, when we can; but when that is 
impoffible, a foreign war is wearer toa war 
at home, 

- *I cannot read the ftars; but I venture to 
predict, that in foreign wars you will always 
have the advantage, and that you have only'to 
fear interior enemies. How many examples 
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are there of cities whom nothing could have 
deftroyed but wars with one another! You 
are becoming a proof of this yourfelves. Re- 
eolle& the time when you were the moft 
flourithing of ali people: I was then a child, 
and remember it only as a dream. Your coun- 


try appeared a celeftial paradife: fuch furély 
were the Elyfian fields! What a beautiful ob- 
je& towards the fea! Thofe. towers which 
rofe to heaven! Thofe palaces where art ex- 
celled nature! Thofe hills covered with ce- 
dars, vines, and olives! Thofe houfes of mar-~ 
ble built under the rocks! Thofe delicious re- 
treats on the fhore, whofe fand fhines like 
gold, on which the foaming waves, dafhing 
their cryftal heads, attract the cyes of the pi- 
Jot, and ftop the motion of the rowers) Can. 
we behold without admiration the more than 
mortal figures that inhabited your city, and 
all the delights of life with which your woods 
and fields abounded! Thofe who entered it 
thought they were got into the temple of 
felicity and joy. It might be faid at this time 
of Genoa, as anciently of Rome, it was the city 
of kings! 

© You were then matters of the fea, and with- 
out your leave no one dared to fail on it. 
From this happy period defcend to the time 
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when pride, luxury, and envy, the comimon 
effets of profperity, fubdued your nation, and 
reduced it to that mifery your enemies at~ 
tempted in vain. Great gods! What a dif- 
ference! That beautiful fhore, that magni- 
ficent city, appeared uncultivated, deferted, and 
tuined! Thofe fuperb palaces, become the 
trading-places of thieves, ftruck the paffenger 
with hotror inftead” of admiration! In fine, 
your city, befieged by its exiles, the Dorias and 
Spinolas on the fide of the Gibbelines, affifted 
by the Milanefe, fuffered all the plagues of war; 
when king Robert, the glory-of our age, who 
camic to its fuccour, remained blocked up in it 
a whole year. They fought (a thing incredi- 
ble and unheard of before) not only on land 
and {ca, but in the air and under the-earth. 

* After this you were agitated feveral years 
by inteftine commotions, having no enemies 
but thofe within your walls; till at laft, in- 
ftructed by paft misfortunes, you elected a 
chief, which is undoubtedly the beft fituation 
for arepublic. This changed the face of your 
city; your clouds were diffipated, your quarrels 
extinguifhed, and peace, harmony, and juftice, 
were re-eftablifhed. ‘ 

* You may now with eafe take warning for 
the future. There is an old proverb which 
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fays, “ How many things are ill done, becaufe 
they are done but once!” You may recover 
what you have loft, You have learned from 
experience that human profperities are flip- 
pery and uncertain, and that you owe your 
misfortunes to interior difcord. You begin as 
it were to live again; take care of thofe rocks 
on which you have formerly fplit. Be united 
among yourfelves; love juftice and peace; and 
if you cannot live without war, carry it into 
foreign countries, where you will always find 
enemies to contend with.—Avignon, Novem- 
ber 1352.” 

A few days after writing this letter, Petrarch, 
tired with waiting for the cardinal de Bou- 
logne, went fecretly from Avignon, giving it 
out he was gone for Italy ; and he hid himfelf at 
Vauclufe. On his arrival there he wrote thus 
to the cardinal : 

«You ordered me to wait for you. You was 
to be abfent but a month; but the grand 
monarch, who is attached to you by the bonds 
of love as well as of blood, the charms of Paris 
and of the Seine, have made you forget your 
promife. Iam not aftonifhed at it. For my 
part, the dreary city of Avignon, and the boif~ 
terous Rhone, have detained me till now their 
ptifoner: but, no longer able to fupport_that 
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fituation, 1 am come to take refuge in my re- 
treat, and wait your commands. If you con- 
tinue at Paris, I fall foon fet out for Italy, 
without bidding adieu to my friends, who will 
detain me a prifoner in that vile city, from 
whence my fpirit takes its flight, and leaves 
my body to its fate. The two months I have 
paffed there have appeared to me to be years. 
The fervice you would do me is, I doubt aot, 
contiderable: your bounties are always fo. I 
truft my abfence will not hurt the intereft you 
take in my friends: if you will beftow upon 
them what you have deftined to me, you will 
confer on me a great obligation. I have 
enough, and too much for the few years that 
remain of life: 1 with for nothing more. You 
are the kindeft, the beft of patrons. I flatter 
myfelf you will pardon me, if I yield to ne- 
ceflity, to which the greateft kings have fub- 
mitted. I have obeyed you as long as I could.— 
Vauclufe, November.’ 

After having been fome days at Vauclufe, 
‘with no news of the cardinal, and de{pairing of 
his réturn, Petearch determined to et out for 
Italy. The autumn of this year was-uncom- 
monly dry; # had not rained for fveral 
months. The weather was bright aad ferenc ; 
the thought he might depend on its continu- 
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ance; ¢ though there is nothing,’ fays he, ‘ we 
can lef reckon upon in winter.’ He had in all 
his former journeys always endured exceflive 
heats of violent rains, 

He fet out the 16th of November with his 
books and papers, which he meant to tranfport 
to his Parnaffus in Italy. He was got a very 
little way, when the weather clouded, and a 
heavy rain came on. He was at firft tempted 
to go back; but he took courage, a port being 
not far off, and continued his route. He mutt 
pafs through Cavaillon ; and he wifhed to ftop 
there, to take leave of Philip de Cabaffole. It 
was almott night when he arrived: the bifhop 
was fick, and had concealed his diforder from 
Petrarch, that he might not affli@ him: he re- 
ceived him as his good angel; tears of joy ran 
down his face. ‘Iam no longer in pain for 
myfelf,’ faid he to his brother ; ‘ with my friend 
Petrarch health has re-entered my habitation.’ 
He was ignorant that Petrarch was going to 
Italy, and that he meant to reach Durance that . 
night. Wiben he was informed of this, he 
appeared in fuch extreme grief, and was fo ur- 
gent with Petrarch to ftay at leait that night, 
that he could not deny him. It poured all 
night, which diftreffed Petrarch, who had de- 
figned to fet out early in the morning; and he 
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feared for his books and papers. At laft he de~ 
termined on leaving them behind, and cx- 
pofing himfelf alone to the injuries of the 
weather, to which he was hardened by euftom, 
when an unforefeen obftacle {topped his pro- 
grefs. Some of the bifhop’s fervants told him 
that the banditti of the Alps were come down 
to the Var on the fide of Nice, and laid every 
thing watte, which rendered it impoffible to 
go that road to Italy; and this was Petrarch’s 
route, that before he quitted France he might 
pafs through Montrieux to fee his. brother Ge- 
ard. The bifhop expreffed great joy at this 
news; he was perfuaded it would induce Pe- 
trarch to renounce his project. Petrarch con- 
tinued for fome time irrefolute: but the re- 
peated requefts of the bifhop, and the violent 
rains which continued and rendered the roads 
impaffable, at laft determined him to ftay. He 
retired to his chamber to fleep for an hour; but 
the rain had made way through the roof and 
come down upon him. He rofe therefore, and 
faid matins; and then went into sh bifhop’s 
chamber, whom he found awakened. 

He {pent two days at Cavaillon, and then 
fent a part of his fervants to Italy, that he might 
be the more retired, and fet out himfelf for 
Vauclufe. The dread of fpoiling his books and 
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papers influenced him to this determination; 
‘we fee,’ fays he, ‘ what a conftraint are riches 
on peace and liberty.’ The fine weather return- 
ed juft as his people were got too far to be re- 
called. «It feems,’ fays he, ‘as if Providence 
would put a reixi on my defire to pafs into 
Italy: he knows better than we do what is for 
our good, which is not always what is moft 
agreeable to ourfelves.” 

Petrarch paffed the reft of November at 
Vauclufe, and all the month of December, in 
which there happencd an event that interefted 
all Europe. 

Clement VI. was forced at laft to yield to the 
difeafe which had fo long oppreffed him; ‘ he 
forgot,’ faid Petrarch, ‘ or defpifed the advice 
I had given him. The phyficians delivered 
him from the embarraffments of the papacy by 
improper remedies, and too frequent bleedings, 
He died the 6th of December, 1352. Villani 
fays he died of a lingering fever, others of an 
abfcefs; and fome faid that he was poifoned : 
his body was carried the next day to the 
church of Notre Dame, where they beftowed 
en it a very pompous funeral. Various have 
been the opinions concerning this prince. Vil- 
Jani fpeaks only of his faults, and the eccle- 
fiaftical hiftorians reproach him for not tran 
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lating the holy fee to Rome; but others. own 
he was one of the greateft men. that ever fat in 
St. Peter's chair; and though he had faults, he 
had likewife very great and amiuble virtues; 
that he was too fond of women, but he go- 
verned his eftates in a manner that was a model 
for all princes, One inftance of his influence 
over a foreign prince does him honour. He 
ordered Cafimir, king of Poland, to fend back 
his miftreffes, and to be faithful to his wife. 
This prince ‘refufed at firft, but fubmitted at 
jaft, and underwent the penance impofed on 
him. 

Clement had the pleafure of beftowing king- 
doms, and gave away more benefices than any 
one of his predeceffors, Nothing was fo pain- 
ful to him as to refufe a requeft; and when it 
was not in his power to grant it, he always 
found fome expedient to fend the perfons away 
not only contented but obliged by his beha- 
viour. He diftributed the treafures of the 
church with a liberal profufion, and expended 
confiderable fums in ufeful buildings, in mar- 
rying orphans, and in relieving noble families 
who had fallen to decay. Petrarch affureg 
us noone better merited the name he bore; 
and his clemency.was fo great, that a perfon 
who had offended him grievoufly, havi ing pres 
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fumed afterwards.to afk a favour of him, in- 
ftcad of revenge for his former behaviour, he 
inftantly granted his petition. 

Clement was naturally eloquent, and {poke 
without preparation in a very elegant manner; 
his confiftorial difcourfes, which are in the li- 
brary at Paris, prove this. He had a fingular 
talent in conveying his fentiments; they ap- 
peared the fentiments of thofe he converfed 
with, whofe hearts he could move at pleafure, 
He delighted in peace and harmony, and as 
youch as poffible ftifled every feed of war, He 
attempted to eftablifh peace between France 
and England; he accomplifhed it between 
Hungary and Naples; and was preparing to 
unite the Greek and Latin churches. 

But Petrarch was never fond of this pope, 
who was not an Italian, and who had com- 
pleted the palace of Avignon inftead of remoy~ 
ing the holy fee to Rome. A few days after 
his death he wrate to the bifhop of Cayaillon 
as follows: 

«I fend you three natural curiofities of a very 
different kind; a golden fith with filver {cales 
called turtura; my fifherman’s fon took it in 
the beautiful water of my fountain. ‘The fe- 
cond is a flat drake who has been long an in- 
habitant of its banks; neither the air nor water 
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could fave it from the purfuit of my dog. The 
third is an epiftle which I have fithed myfelf 
with the nets of my mind, in the waves where 
my foul fwims in the midft of dangerous rocks ; 
you will have the goodnefs to keep the two 
firft, and return the laft when you have cnough 
of it: you know my reafon; truth begets ha- 
tred. If this was true in the time of Terence, 
how much more is it fo at profent! Read it 
then in private, and fend it back till we fhall 
fee what God or fortune fhall do for us. I 
would fhow it to no other perfon; you will 
judge by that of my confidence.’ 

The bifhop of Cavaillon returned it, and af> 
fared Petrarch it gave him much pleafure. ‘I 
am delighted,’ replied he, ‘ my letter has 
pleafed you. I find I like it better now it has 
obtained your fuffrage. It is addreffed to you, 
becaufe you are the declared enemy of every 
vice. I fend you a fecond letter to the clergy 
of Padua, on the death of Ildebrand our bifhop. 
His virtues were above our higheft praife. 
Compare this letter with that I fent yefterday, 
and fee if my ftyle is as proper for praife as 
cenfure. The faults that you will find afcribe 
to myfelf, and my excellencies to the nature of 
the fubjeGs; for in truth it is as eafy to praife 
the one as to blame the other. Who would 
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not be eloquent in the treating of fuch fub+ 
jects 

The firft of thefe letters was a fatire on Cle- 
ment.. Petrarch had before cenfured him, un- 
der the name of Pamphylius, for the little care 
he took of the flock confided to his truft by 
Jefus Chrift, and for the foft and vain-glorious 
life that he led, fo oppofite to the conduct of 
the primitive Chriftians ; and he threatens him 
that his Mafter will foon come and call him to 
an account, 

Clement, under the name of Mitian, replied 
thus to Pamphylius : 

«No one can be more churlifh and fevere 
than you are: but know, it is eafier to cenfure 
the manners of others, than to juftify one’s 
own. Ungrateful traitor! Have not you de. 
nied your Mafter, and abandoned your flock, 
to avoid perfecution? Did the flock, given to 
your care by Jefus Chrift, ever fuffer more than 
under you? Not a valley in Rome but you 
have filled with blood. I fhould be afhamed 
to lead the forry life in which you glory. «I 
have chefts full of money ;” true; and can I 
do better than make ufe of it for the fweets 
and conveniences of life? I would choofe my 
fpoufe, the church, fhould be adorned ; that at 
her toilet thould be feen that fine looking-glafi 
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prefented me by the thepherd of Bifance ; and 
that every one fhould know her to be a queen. 
I will not lead my flock as you do among 
thickets and rocks, but into fat paftures. I 
would have them want for nothing, and enjoy 
every thing. Heaven forbid that I thould be 
fo cruel ta feparate the he and fhe goats, the 
bulls and the heifers!’ They were intended for 
companions to each other. Your threatenings 
give me no concern ; the Mafter I ferve is good 
as well as powerful.’ 

On the death of Clement, the cardinals felt 
the neceffity of making fome reformation in 
the Roman court: and to do this, they caft 
their cyes on John Birel, the gencral of the 
Carthufians, for his fucceffor. He was a Li- 
mofin, famed for the fandtity of his life, ang 
his zeal for the glory of God. No human in- 
fluence affected him: he preached repentance 
with power, and he wrote to princes with the 
utmoft freedom to exhort them to reform their 
lives. The cardinal de Taillerand was alarmed 
when he faw them inclined to fuch a choice; 
t What are you gaing to do?’ faid he: ‘do not you, 
perceive that this monk, accuftomed to govern’ 
anchorites, will oblige us all to live like them ? 
he will make us go on foot as did the apoftles, 
and our fine horfes he will fend to the plough.” 
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The cardinals were embarraficd, and the elec- 
‘tion would have been fpun out to a great 
length, had not king John of France arrived at 
Avignon to procure the election of a prelate 
devoted to him. This haftened their choice, 
The cardinal de Taillerand, who had the great- 
eft intereft in the conclave, caufed it to fall 
upon Alberti cardinal d’Oftie, who took the 
name of Innocent VI. He was born in a vil- 
lage of Limoges, of parents little known, This 
pontiff owed his elevation to the reputation he. 
had for integrity and a good. life, and his ca- 
pacity for reforming the Roman court by his 
example ftill more than by his laws. In ef- 
fe, foon after his clection, he fuppreffed the 
referves of benefices, fixed bounds to pluralities, 
obliged the incumbents to refidence, and dimi- 
nifhed his table and his train; an example tha 
cardinals made no hafte to follow. 

Petrarch was not much pleafed at this elec- 
tion. An old ignorant cardinal, but a great 
civilian, maintained that Petrarch was a magi-~ 
cian, becaufe he read Virgil, and he had per~ 
fuaded cardinal Alberti to think fo too, though 
he had been profeffor of the canon law with 
faceefs in the univerfity of Tholoufe. He was 
aman of good life and little knowledge, fays 
Villani. 
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Petrarch in his eclogue on Clement VI. puts 
thefe words into his mouth; ‘ There fhall 
come after me a dull and gloomy man, who by 
his four refufals fhall repair the wrongs I did 
the church by my over-abundant facility. He 
Shall fatten the Roman paftures with the 
fmoke of Auvergne.’ After the coronation of 
Innocent, the cardinals de Taillerand and Bo- 
logna wrote to Petrarch that he muft come 
immediately to kifs his feet, and compliment 
him upon his exaltation. Petrarch had often 
feen him at the cardinal de Taillerand’s, who 
amufed himfelf with joking Petrarch before 
him on his powers of magic. Whatever re- 
pugnance he had, Petrarch thought it neceflary 
to obey thefe orders: but his chief concern 
was the leaving his faithful fifherman who 
was fallen fick. Soon after he got to Avignon, 
one of his fervants, whom he had left at Vau- 
clufe to take care of his beloved friend; came 
poft to inform him he was dead. He wrote 
inftantly to the two cardinals as follows: 

« If Regulus, the terror of the Carthaginians, 
being in Africa, and charged with an important 
negociation, blufhed not to afk his difmiffion 
of the fenate, becaufe the man was dead who 
cultivated his field: why fhould I bluth to 
make fuch a requeft to my two ilfuftrious pax 
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trons, who am charged with no public, and 
who have few private affairs? . Yefterday I loft 
the guardian of my retreat: he was not un- 
known to you: he cultivated for me a few 
acres of very bad land. I fear not from you 
the anfwer made to Regulus by the {fenate, 
«* Continue to work for the republic, the thal) 
take care of your field.” The field of Regulus 
was at’ Rome; mine is at Vauclufe; a place 
you are {carcely acquainted with. Scipio, the 
other fcourge of Africa, and commanding with 
fuccefs in Spain, afked his difmiffion alfo, be~ 
caufe his daughter had no portion. I am-in 
the fame cafe at prefent; my library, which I 
confider as my daughter, has loft its friend. 
‘That ruftic man, whom I can never lament as 
he deferves, had more prudence and even ur- 
banity than is often to be found in cities, and 
befides this, he was the moft faithful animal 
that the earth ever produced: to him I con- 
fided my books, and all that was moft dear to 
me. I was abfent three years from Vauchufe ; 
at my return nothing was wanting, nor a fingle 
thing difplaced. He could not read, but he 
loved letters: he preferved with extreme care 
my choiceft books, which he knew from being 
Tong accuftomed to them, and how to diftin- 
guith my works from thofe of the ancients. 
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When T gave a book to his care, he exprefied 
great joy, and prefled it to his breaft with 2 
figh; fometimes he named the author in a 
whifper. To behold him at this moment, one 
would have thought that the fight or the touch 
of a book rendered him wifer and happier. | 
have {pent fifteen years with him, and confided 
to him my moft fecret thoughts, as I would 
have done to a prieft of Ceres; and his breaft 
was to me the temple of faith and love. eft 
him two days ago flightly indifpofed, to obey 
your orders; his old age was found and vigo~ 
sous, and he is dead. Yeftcrday he died, afk- 
ing for me continually, and calling upon the 
name of the Lord. His death affects me ex- 
tremely, but I fhould have regretted him ftill 
more if his age had not foretold that I muft 
foon have loft him. ‘Iluftrious prelate! let 
the man depart who is ufelefs to you, but of 
yery great importance to his field and to his 
library.’ 

Petrarch obtained the favour he defired 
without much difficulty ; and it was not poffi- 
ble to draw him again to Avignon, notwith- 
ftanding the folicitations of the cardinals, of 
his friends, and particularly his dear Socrates, 
to accept an eftablifhment in the court of the 
pope; to the latter of whom he wrote thus: 
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* Iam content, I have enough for life, I have 
put a rein on my defires, and I wili have no 
more. Cincinnatus, Curius, Fabricius, Regus 
lus, after having fubdued whole nations, and 
led kings in triumph, were not fo rich as I am, 
If open the door to the paffions, I thall al- 
ways be poor, Avarice, luxury, and ambition, 
know no bounds; but avarice, above all, is an 
unfathomable aby{3. I have clothes to defend 
me from the cold, food to nourith me, horfes 
to carry me, a clod of earth to fleep on, to 
walk on, and to cover me when I dic; what 
more has the emperor of Rome! My body is 
healthy ; fubdued by labour, it is the lef re- 
bellious to my foul. I have books of all kinds ; 
they are my wealth ; they feaft my foul with 
a voluptuoufnefs which is never followed with 
difguft. I have friends whom I confider as my 
greateft treafures, when they do not aim to 
deprive me of my liberty. Add to this the 
greateft fecurity, for I have no enemies bat 
thofe created by envy; and Iam not perhaps 
forry for thofe, though I defpife them, I reckon 
ftill in the number of my poffeffions the ap- 
probation and kindnefs of all good men, even 
of thofe whom I have never feen. Thefe are 
riches which you may deem poverty ; I believe 
you do: but by what means would you have 
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ime gai others? By lending out to ufury; 
by treading on the feas; by brawling at the 
bar; by the fale of my tongue and of my 
pen; thus fatiguing myfelf inceffantly to amafs 
thofe treafures I fhould preferve with inquie- 
tude, abandon with regret, and which another 
would diffipate in extravagance? In one word, 
what do you require of me? I am rich enough 
for my own fatisfaGion; muft I alfo appear 
tich for the fatisfaction of others? In fact, is 
it not my own affair? Does any one confult 
the tafte of another in the food he is to cat ? 
Keep then for yourfelf your manner of think- 
ing, and Ieave me to mine; it can never be 
fhaken, for it is eftablifhed on folid founda- 
tions.” 

Gui Settimo diftreffed Petrarch more than 
any of his friends concerning this matter; his 
temper was naturally ambitious, and he had 
conftantly adhered to the court of the pope. 
* He loves perfons of merit,’ fayshe. ‘I with 
it may be fo,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ but this is no- 
thing to me; if the pope loves only fuch, he 
loves a very few, and I cannot flatter myfelf 
with being one of them, though I would pre- 
fer this honour to that of being pope. 

Petrarch paffed all the winter at Vauclufe, 
where he was like a bird upon the branch ready 
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every moment to take wing for his dear coun- 
try. He waited the return of fome fervants 
whom he had fent to Italy, to learn what paffed 
there ; he was informed that his friends were 
all affembled and waited his coming. Italy 
appeared to him preferable to all other places; 
but this account made him tremble for his li- 
berty ; and he determined to fend another fer- 
vant, to fee if he could not difcover fome f{e- 
cret retreat where he might enjoy tranquillity. 
In the mean time he prepared for @ journey to 
Montricux to fee his brother Gererd, that he 
might not quit the country without bidding 
him farewell; and before he fet out he wrote 
the following letter to one of his friends : 

‘On whatever-fide I turn my eyes I find no- 
thing but difficulties. It is time for mé to go 
to the other world, for I cannot obtain eafe in 
this. Is this my fault, or that of the world 
around me? Perhaps of all together. One 
part of the earth is defolated by war; in ano- 
ther they poffefs peace, but are more cruel and 
miferable than in war. Here is famine, there 
is gluttony ; here the air, there the manners 
are infeéted: here they groan under flavery, 
there they fuffer from the licentioufnefs of li- 
berty: this land is dry and barren, the other 
is expofed to the inundation of furious rivers ; 
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there they freeze, here they burn: here is 4 
dreadful folitude, there an importunate mul- 
titude ; thefe men are a prey to favage beatts, 
thofe to the deceits of one another: it muft 
be allowed, that a fituation of cafe and tran- 
quillity is not to be met with upon carth.’ 
Petrarch fet out for Montrieux the feventh 
of April 1353. When he was between Aix 
and St. Maximin, he met with a company of 
Roman ladies, who were going on a pilgrim- 
age. By their air and gait he diftinguithed 
at a diftance their country and their birth. 
Drawing near to them, and finding by their 
Janguage he was not deceived, he ftopped-and 
politely afked them from whence they came, 
and whither they were going. The found of 
an Italian voice fpread joy through this little 
company. The oldeft of them anfwered, 
* Rome is our country, we are going on pil- 
grimage to St. James. And you, fir, are you 
a Roman, ate you going to Rome?’ ‘I am 
hot going there immediately,’ replied Petrarch, 
« but my heart is alwaysthere.’ This anfwer 
infpired the pilgrims with confidence; they 
furrounded Petrarch, and replied to a thoufand 
queftions he afked them concerning the ftate 
of the republic. They told him that John Ce- 
roni had refigned his poft, his nature being too, 
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quiet for the Romans, who were difgufted with 
a uniform government; he retired therefore to 
the caftle of Abruzze. The nobles on this efta- 
blifhed the ancient form of government, and 
named two fenators taken out of the houfes of 
the Urfini and the Colonna, and thefe were in 
place when Clement died. ‘Soon after they 
accufed them of buying up the corn in a time 
of dearth, to enrich themfelves. This enraged 
the people, and they befieged the capitol: one 
of the fenators faved himfelf by efcaping at a 
back door, the other was ftoned to death. This 
happened in February 1353. After this ac- 
count, Petrarch inquired after his friends, par+ 
ticularly concerning Lelius. ‘ How does he 
do? In what does he employ himfelf?’ <We 
left him in good health,’ they replied; * he is 
very happily married, and his wife has brought 
him fomie fine children.’ Petrarch then afked 
thefe ladies if he could be fo happy as to ferve 
them in any refpe@. ‘ Every thing,’ fays he, 
ina letter to Lelius, ‘ urged me to make them 
this offer, God, virtue, their country, and 
their love of you. I withed to divide with 
them the fum I had brought with me for my 
journey : their anfwer was, “ Pray to God that 
our journey nray be’ fuccefsful, we afk only 
M2 
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this.of you.” This reply delighted, but it did 
not farprife me. I perceived in it the dignity 
and difintereftednefs of Roman ladies, ‘differr 
ing in this refpe@ from women of all other na- 
tions, who, fo far from refufing what is offered 
them, requeft with importunity what they 
have been refufed.’ Petrarch, charmed with 
the difcourfe of thefe pilgrims, would have 
paffed the day with them, but they were bent 
on haftening toward their pious defign, and he 
‘was alfo.cager to behold his brother. ‘While 
bur difcourfe lafted,’ adds he, + I believed my~ 
felf at Romie converfing with Cecile, the wife 
of Metellus, Sulpitia, the wife of Fulvius, 
Cornelia of Gracchus, Marcia of Cato, Emilia 
of Scipio Africanus, and all thofe famous he- 
roines who were the glory of ancient Rome. 
Or, to {peak more fuitably to our age and our 
teligion, I thought I faw thofe holy virgins 
who made fo diftinguifhed a figure in our 
Chriftian annals, Prifque, Praxede, Prudentiane, 
Agnez, &.’ 

Petrarch arrived at Moritrieux the zoth of 
April 1393. His prefence rejoiced this fa~ 
cred houfé. Gerard was confidered as its {e- 
cond founder, and was become a perfect an- 
chorite, difengaged from cvery thing upon 
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earth; confummiate in piety, and longing for 
the joys of heaven. ‘I blufhed,’ faid Pe- 
trarch; * to behold a younger brother, who 
was formerly my inferior, now rifen fo far 
above me. At the fame time, what a fubje@ 
of joy and glory is it to have fuch’a pious bro- 
ther!’ 

After converfing about their old friends, and 
what had happened to them fince their laft 
interview, Gerard acquainted his brother with 
the melancholy fituation which Montrieux 
was in at prefent. Thefe good monks were 
perfecuted by fome neighbouring lords, who 
had made frequent attempts to pillage and 
ruin their order. Charles II. king of Naples, 
and count of Provence, king Robert, and a bi- 
hop of Marfeilles, who loved them, had pro- 
teéted and guarded them from the infults of 
thefe petty tyrants. ‘ They are wore,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘ than great tyrants; the laft are 
commonly generous, and give with one hand 
what they take away with the other; but 
the former are famifhed harpies, who the 
more they have, the more ¢ager they are ta_ 
devour.’ ; 

Qn the death of the bifhop of Marfeilles 
thefe hoftilities were renewed, and that church 
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had at its head a tyrant, whofe troops were 
encamped near the monaftery. When the 
holy monks before break of day were finging 
the praifes of God, a thepherd all in tears came 
to inform them they had robbed him of his 
flock ; when they were renewing on the altar 
the memory of their Saviour’s paffion, a fright- 
ened tenant came to acquaint them that a drove 
of cattle belonging to the tyrants ravaged their 
vines, their méadows, and their gardens; when 
they juft began to tafte the confolation of that 
fhort fleep their laws allowed, they were awak- 
ened out of it by the cries af a fervant, or the 
facriftan, who were attacked and beaten by 
thefe banditti. With difficulty they had fav- 
ed their books, and the ornaments of their 
church, from thefe robbers. Such was their 
fituation when Petrarch came among them, 
He could not hear this account of their dif- 
treffes without tears. They begged he would 
intercede for them with the king and queen of 
Naples, that they would be pleafed, after the 
example of their predeceffors, to protect their 
houfe, and to fend them a guard to defend them 
from thefe infults. Petrarch wrote diredtly to 
Zenobi to defire he would implore the protec« 
tion of the grand fenechal, who loved this or~ 
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‘der fo much, that he had juft built a fine 
houfe for them near Florence, and he exprefled 
to him in the moft affecting terms the mifery 
of their fituation, 

The Carthufians, hoping all things from the 
credit of Petrarch, contrived every method 
moft grateful and obliging to exprefs their 
acknowledgment for his letter, and thcir at- 
tachment towards him: and, when he left 
them, they went with him as far as they dar- 
ed, and thed many tears at parting. Petrarch 
returned to Vauclufe, and prepared foon af. 
ter for his journey to Italy. He received from 
all parts the moft feducing propofals of eftq- 
blifhment, Nicholas Acciajoli preffed him to 
fettle in Naples: many things fuited him in 
this kingdom ; the beauty of the climate, and 
the friends he had there, who promifed him 
the tranquillity he wished, and were perfons 
on whofe word he could rely: but the air of 
this country. difagrced with his conftitution, 
fram its exceffive heat. Andrew Dondolo, 
doge of Venice, had written to him to eftablith 
his refidence at Venice, and propofed many 
pleafures to him there. ‘It is time for you to 
fettle,’ fays he; ‘ come to Venice, and you fhall 
find nothing to trouble your repofe.’ Petrarch, 
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in his anfwer, thus sponges for his wander 
ing life. 

' © Heroes, philofophers, and apoftles,’ fays 
he, ‘ have led this life. I {peak of the primi- 
tive apofties; for the modern ones luxurioufly 
repofe on beds of gold, and travel in mind 
only. over the earth and the fea. The infatia- 
ble defire of fecing and knowing all things has 
led me from my youth to run over the world, 
This defire is quenched by age. I with to fix; 
but where is the difficulty. Iam like a man 
on a hard bed, who shifts from one fide to the 
other, but finds no place of reft. If to be mo 
tionlefs is conftancy, gouty men are the moft 
conftant, death more fteady than they, and 
mountains firmer than them all.’ 

John, king of France, a kind and amiable 
prince, invited Petrarch to Paris. He owed 
this favour to the cardinal de Boulogne; the 
reafons he gave for not accepting it were, the 
fituation of public affairs in France at war with 
England, and his diflike to the manners and 
cuftoms of France. In this ftate of fufpenfe 
he wrote to Lelius to confult him, and to 
know whether he propofed nontsnning at 
Rome. 

*] wait,’ fays he, < your anfwer with impan 
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tience ; if you advife me not to go there, 1 will 
feck a port between the Alps and the Appen- 
nines: fhould I fnd none, I will imitate thofe 
who, having many years been voyagers on the 
ocean, will no more expofe themfelves to its 
tempefts. I will behold only the Sorgia, and 
live and die with the peafants of Vauclufe. 
One thing only will concern me; to reflect 
that my refurrection will be fo near Avignon, 
that Babylon of impiety.’ 

Lelius replied he fhould not continue at 
Rome; and Petrarch went to Avignon the 
26th of April, to take leave of his patrons and 
his friends. He learned there that the grand 
fenechal of Naples had loft his fon, who was 
the moft accomplithed young man of that age, 
His father, though he had the greateft tender~ 
nefs for him, fupported this affliction with 
firmnefs, and an entire refignation to the will 
of God. His body was carried with the pomp 
of royalty to the Carthufian monaftery near 
Florence. ‘The removing it thither coft five 
thoufand florins, The city of Florence ren- 
dered him the greateft honours. 

Petrarch wrote to Zenobi, defiring he would 
exprefg to the grand fenechal the intereft he 
took in his affliction. ‘I came here,’ fays he, 
‘the day before yefterday, to take my final 
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leave of this place. The people I have fent ta 
Jealy give me hopes I fhall meet there with 
the retreat I with. I thall leave this tempeftu- 
ous country, never to return ta it more. 

‘lam going to pafs eight says at Vaucluf, 
to prepare for my departure." 

Petrarch went from Avignon without fecing 
the pope. The cardinal de Taillerand ufed 
every argument in vain to engage him to fulfil 
this duty. The reafon he gave for his refufa} 
was this: ‘I feared I might infect him by my 
forceries, or that he fhould infed me by his 
credulity.” 
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Perrancu departed from Vauclufe at the 
beginning of May, 1353, and took the route 
of mount Genevre to go into Italy, When he 
had paffed that mountain and was in fight of 
his country, he cried out in an ecftafy,.‘ I falute 
you, holy land! dear to God and good men! 
I am come back to you after a long exile, 
never to quit you more, in the hope you will 
procure me an agreeable afylum while I live, 
and a little earth to cover me when I am dead, 
With what joy do I return to the embraces of 
my dear parent, and Icave behind me the 
clouds and the fogs, to breathe this ferene 
air!” 

As he paffed through Milan, he thought it 
neceffary to pay his homage to John Vifcomti, 
who, we have before feen, was both king and 
prieft there. This prince loved men of let- 
ters, and gave Petrarch the moft diftinguifhed 
reception; defigning to fix him in his court. 
t He took me affectionately by the hand,’ fays 
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Petrarch, ‘ and converfed with me on the 
place of my abode, introducing by degrees his 
defire I would fettle at Milan. “ I'am not ig- 
norant,” faid he, “ of your objections to cities, 
and your tafte for folitude ; I promife you that 
you fhall enjoy it, even in the bofom of Milan. 
You hail be troubled with no employment: } 
afk only your prefence to do honour to my 
perfon, and to be the ornament of my court.” 
Petrarch could not refift fuch marks of favour: 
overwhelmed with the goodnefs, and ftruck 
with the majefty of this prince, which im~ 
preffed all who beheld him, he was filent. 
At laft he confented on thefe two conditions : 
the one, that they fhould give him a fituation 
as retired as poffible; the other, that he fhould 
not be obliged in any way to alter his manner 
of life. 

The archbifhop very readily granted thefe 
requefts. 

The houfe chofen for him was at the end of 
the town, on the weft fide, near the gate of 
Verceil, and clofe to the magnificent church of 
St. Ambrofe, The air on this fpot was very 
good. At the entrance there were two hand- 
fome towers; in front the battlements of the 
church; and behind, the walls of the city, 
and a fine view of a rich country beyond them, 
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extending even. to the Alps: he remarked 
that, though it was the middle of fammer; 
they were covered with foow. What a joy 
for Petrarch to live near a church dedicated to 
his favourite faint, of whom St. Auguftine had 
attefted fo many miracles! He never entered 
this temple without feeling an extraordinary 
fervour. There was a ftatue of St. Ambrofe, 
faid to refemble him perfe@tly, and which ap- 
peared alive. Petrarch was never weary of be- 
holding it: ‘It was a moft agreeable object,’ 
fays he. ‘This great archbifhop appeared to 
give me his bleffing. What majefty in. his 
countenance! What fweetnefs and expreffion 
in his eyes! This fight fpread over my heart 
a lively and inexpreffible tranquillity; I re- 
joiced that I came toMilan.’ Petrarch’s houfe 
was alfo near a little. chapel where St. Am- 
brofe and St. Auguftine fung together that 
facred Te Deum, from them fpread through 
all the Italian churches; and it was alfo near 
the garden where St. Auguftine was convert- 
ed. Thefe circumftances rendered Milan a 
delightful fituation to Petrarch. 

_ His friends however thought in a different 
manner. Socrates, Gui Settimo, Philip. de 
Cabaffole, faid one to the other, ‘ What! this 
proud republican! who defired nothing but 
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ed: on his father's fide, from Alphonfo V. king 
of Leon; and on his mother’s, from James 
king of Arragon. He was made, when very 
young, archbithop of Toledo; and was in the 
camp of Alphonfo XI. in his war againft 
the Moors, and fought by his fide. Alphonfo 
dying in 1350, juft as he was going to drive 
the Moors out of Spain, Albornos went to 
Avignon, and Clement VI. made him a car- 
dinal. When he returned to Spain, he found 
that kingdom defolated by the cruelties of Don 
Pedro, the fon of Alphonfo, who, inflamed 
with a violent paffion for Mary Padilla, treated 
Blanche of Bourbon his wife with the utmoft 
contempt, and put all thofe to death who op- 
pofed his meafures. Albornos {poke and wrote 
to him with a freedom truly apoftolic, which 
was fo ill received by this blinded prince, that 
the cardinal retired to Avignon in 1353. 
When Innocent caft his eyes on him to 
execute his project in Italy, atl the world agreed 
hecould not have made a better choice, as befides 
his knowledge in the military art, Albornos had 
other great qualities. He was well acquainted, 
with the human heart, and knew how to avail 
himfelf of the foibles of men to compafs his 
ends. He had a mind capable of forming 
great defigns, and of executing them with fur- 
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prifing celerity; and with all this, a patience 
that could wait the favourable moment for 
their: ripening, when that was neceflary to 
their fuccefz. “Modeft when a vitor, he open- 
ed his arms to a fubmiffive enemy: full of 
refources and expedients, he knew how to make 
advantage of the reverfes of fortune: affable, 
though firm, he united an amiable fweetnefs 
with a juft feverity. Innocent VI. who knew 
him well, opened to him his treafures, and 
confided to him his fpiritual and temporal au- 
thority. 

The legate fet out with the pope’s letters 
to the: lords of Italy, traverfed the Alps, and 
arrived at Milan in September. This enter- 
prife did not pleafe John Vifcomti, who held a 
fecret union with the ufurpers, and feared he 
muft give up Bologna, which he held only 
from a treaty with the former pope. Things 
‘were now changed, and women no longer go- 
verned. Ynnocent, of an auftere temper, and 
determined on reformation, purfued a very dif- 
ferent plan from his predeceffor. The legate 
was however received at Milan with infinite 
refpect and fubmiffion, agreeable to the policy 
of its prince. His expences and thofe of his 
numerous train were defrayed, and he was 
treated with all poffible magnificence. John 
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Vifcomti, with his two nephews, went to meet 
him two miles from the eity, attended by an 
immenfe concourfe of people, expreffing the 
greateft joy! Petrarch was with the Vifcom~ 
tis on this occafion, and in the violence of the 
crowd, his horfe flipping with his hind legs 
into a ditch; he would have been crufhed had 
he fallen: but Galeas Vifcomti difmounting, 
faved him from this imminent danger. 

The legate treated Petrarch, who little ¢x- 
petted it, with the utmoft diftinction; and, 
after granting all he afked for his friends; 
preffed him to afk fomething worthy his own 
acceptance. Petrarch replied, ‘When I afk 
for my friends, is it not the fame as for myfelf? 
Have I not the higheft fatisfaction in obtaining 
favours for them? I have long put a rein on 
my own defires; of what then can I ftand in 
need ? 

After the departure of the legate, Petrarch 
‘went into the country, to unbend his mind 
from the fatigues it had undergone; from 
whence, fome time after, he wrote this letter 
to a friend: 

* You have heard how much my peace has 
been difturbed, and my leifure broken in upon, 
by an importunate crowd and unforefeen ocu 
cupations. The legate has left Milan, and 
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‘was received at Florence with general applaute; 
and I am again in my retreat: I have been 
long free, happy, and mafter of my time, but 
I feek at prefent that liberty and leifure are 
only for fouls of confummate virtue. Alas, 
that is not my ftate! Nothing is more dan- 
gerous for a heart fubje& to.the paffions than 
to be free, idle, and alone. The fnares of vo- 
luptuoufnefs are then more dangerous, and 
corrupt thoughts gain an eafier entrance: 
above all love, that feducing tormentor from 
whom I concluded I had nothing more to fear. 
T fhall confult a faithful phyfician, and faffer 
with patience the rudeft applications of his 
fkilful hand to remove every lurking difeafe.’ 
Petrarch doubtlefs refers here to his old paffion 
for Laura, reviving in folitude, and not a new 
attachment. 

Soon after the departure of the legate, there 
arrived news at Milan, that the fleet of the 
Genoefe was entirely deftroyed by the Vene- 
tians and Catalonians, near the ifland of Sar- 
dinia. The courier that brought this news to 
Milan gave a moving account of the ftate of 
the Genoefe. Not a family in it but had loft 
fome relation. A great part of the nobility 
perithed: nothing but cries and groans were 
heard in the ftreets. Petrarch was going, to 
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write to confole and reanimate them, but he 
was told they were driven to defpdir. He 
trembled at this news, and flung down his 
pen. 
© Cities,’ fays he, ‘and the world itfelf have 
their old age, and like men they'tend onward 
to deftruction. Salluft with reafon fays, that 
all that rifes fets, and every thing which grows 
decays.’ John Vifcomti had views on Genoa, 
which was a port conveniently fituated for 
him. He invefted it on all fides by land, and 
the enemies blocked it up by fea; fo that they 
were reduced to faminc: His partifans infi- 
nuated to the Genocfe, that they had no other 
temedy but to put themfelves under the pro- 
te@ion of this lord. The Genoefe did not 
long deliberate ; they fent a folemn deputation 
to John Vifcomti. ‘ There was a decent and 
even refpe@able grief,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ in thefe 
meffengers. Statius fays, there is even dignity 
in the unhappy.’ 4 

. John Vifcomti convened his counfellors: Pe- 
trarch was ont of them. The chief of the de- 
putation fpoke, and faid, ‘ We come by order 
of the people of Genoa, to offer you the city of 
Genoa, its inhabitants, their fea, and their land, 
their goods, their hopes, and eftates, and every 
thing that belongs to them, both facred and 
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profane, from Corvo to Monaco, an certain 
conditions that fhall be agreed on.” The prince 
an{wered, that he knew the difficulties of the 
‘enterprize, but, depending on divine more than 
human aid, he would accept their propofals ; 
that he would engage to protect them, and to 
render juftice to all the world; and that not 
to extend his dominion, but out of compaffion 
to an opprefled people. He concluded by be- 
feeching God. and all the faints to fucceed his 
defigns. Petrarch was defired to prepare an 
anfwer, but he excufed himiéelf on the thort- 
nefs of the time affigned for compofing it. - 

The event juftified the ftep they had taken: 
The city changed its appearance the monient 
the archbifhop took pofleffion: plenty was:re« 
ftored; and, after depofing the doge, he taok 
the reins of government into his own hands. 
He gave them money to arm their gallies, and 
renew their commerce : he had the road widen- 
ed from Genoa to Nice, which alarmed the 
people of Provence, fo much was his power 
dreaded even out of Italy. Among other im 
provements, he gave a clock to the city, a great 
curiofity in this age. 

Petrarch, fatigued with the tummlts of the 
city, went a little tour to the caftie of Colom- 
an, built. by the emperor Barbarofla in his 
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journey to Italy, 1164. It belongs now to the 
Carthufians. He thus defcribes it: 

* This famous caftle, fortified by nature and 
art, is fituated on a rich hill, at the bottom of 
which runs the Lambro, a fmall but clear 
river, which wafhes the town of Monca, and 
then falls into the Po. Towards the weft 
there is 2 view of Pavia, Plaifance, Cremona: 
to the north, the Alps which feparate Italy 
from Germany, which are always covered with 
fnow. The Appennine, and its numberlefs 
cities, are to the fouth; and the Po, taking an 
immenfe courfe, winds its ftream along, and 
fertilifes this beautiful country.” 

3, Petrarch could not view this fpot without 
recalling the idea of his beloved folitude at 
Vauclufe. He had juft received a letter from 
Socrates, who informed him he was there with 
Gui Settimo. .The latter was to have accom- 
panied Petrarch into Italy, but was prevented 
by ficknefg ; and*when he recovered the heats 
were too violerif:.to attempt it. Petrarch 
wrote to him, to’éxprefs his regret that he was 
not there to do: the. Honours of his little houfe. 
* You are now,” ays ‘he, ‘im the temple of 
peace, and the afylum ‘of repofe. If you take 
my advice, you will often come thither to re~ 
lieve yourfelf ‘from the fatigues and buftles of 
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acourt. Make ufe of my books, who weep 
for the abfence of their matter, and the death 
of their guardian. My garden implores. your 
care, and that of Socrates, to comfort it for 
my abfence, and to keep it in repair. Plant 
fome trees that fhall be a fhade to us in old 
age, which we will pafs there together if the 
deftinies fhall permit. My houfe is yours, my 
little bed will not mifs its mafter, if you 
wouchiafe to fleep in it.’ This letter he formed 
on that delightful mountain feated on the 
lawn, under the fhade of a chefnut, and wrote 
it in the caftle, where he flept that night. - 
They prepared for him a magnificent chamber, 
and a bed which was not, fays he, the bed of q 
poet or a philofopher. 

Petrarch, when he called Vauciufe the tem: 
ple of peace, did not forefee the difafter that 
happened foon after. A band of robbers, who 
had committed many robberies in that part of 
the country, went to Petrarch’s houfe, which 
they fet on fire, and took every thing they 
could find. An old arch ftopped the rage of 
the flames. The fon of the fifherman, who 
had feared this, and was now its keeper, had 
catried to the caftle fome books Petrarch had 
left behind him. The thieves, imagining it 
was well defended, dared not attack it. ‘Hea 
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ven would not permit fo invaluable a treafure,’ 
fays Petrarch, ‘ to fall into fuch vile hands,” 

Petrarch found on his return to Milan a 
letter from the emperor, in which he gives 
many political reafons for not coming fooncr 
to the affiftance of Italy. ‘ You have read,” 
fays he, ‘ the anfwer of Auguftus in the hap- 
pieft years of Rome to thofe who offered him 
the {ceptre. You know not the burden of 
empire: we who are charged with it feel 
this truth, It is love for mankind alone that 
can furmount the difficulties of government. 
Viewing the diforders of Rome and Italy, we 
have refolved, notwithftanding our own weak 
condition, to lend our aid: but it appeared as a 
capital difeafe to deferve a very attentive exa- 
mination. Friend, we muft compare the pre- 
fent with the paft, to re-eftablith the luftre of 
the one, and to purge the infamy of the other, 
But phyficians have agreed, and Cafars have 
proved, that before we employ inftruments 
every method fhould be tried. We advife, 
therefore, and wait for fuccours, that we may 
do nothing unworthy or unbecoming of an 
emperor. We with to difcourfe with you 
who hold fo high a rank on Parnaffus, and we 
look upon you as one of our moft faithful fub- 
jects." 
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As this letter was long in coming, Petrarch 
begins his anfwer with a pleafantry. ‘I find,” 
fays he, ‘ it is as difficult for your couriers and 
difpatches to pafs the Alps, as your perfons and 
your legions.” He had preffed the emperor 
fome time before this to come immediately 
into Italy, and take pofleffion of the empire. 
* I hoped,’ adds he, ‘I had perfuaded you; but 
I perceive my error. You think differently 
from me, and will be believed; for you hold 
the reins of the carth and the helm of the fea. 
What confoles me is, that, though you do not 
adopt my opinion, you will approve my zeal ; 
and I cannot receive a greater recompenfe than 
this.’ 

In this anfwer he fpeaks thus concerning 
Rienzi: ‘How much eafier is it for you to re- 
eftablifh the empire of Rome, than it was for 
Romulus to lay its foundation on the rocks, in 
the midft of thofe nations who oppofed him ; 
or for Czfar to become matter of this empire, 
at the time when its republic was moft flou- 
rifhing! As a proof of this, behold the man 
who rofe up in its moft declining period; and 
though neither king, conful, nor patrician; 
nay, fcarcely known as 2 Roman citizen; nei- 
ther diftinguithed by the titles of his anceftors, 
por by his own virtues, yet dared to declare 
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himfelf the reftorer of the public liberty. 
What title. could be more fplendid for a pri- 
yate man? Tufcany fubmitted to him imme~ 
diately ; Italy followed her example: Europe, 
and the whole world, were fet in motion. 
We have feen. this; it is not a thing that we 
only read of in hiftory.- Juftice, peace, faith, 
and fafety, returned; and the traces of the 
golden age began to appear upon earth, In 
the moft brilliant moment of fuccefs he gave 
up his enterprife. I accufe no one; I will 
neither condemn nor abfolve. This man took 
the Icaft title in Rome. If the name of tri- 
Dune could produce fuch an effeét, what can- 
not be done with the title of Czefar?” 

1354- Soon after this a league was formed 
by the lords of Padua, Modena, Mantua, and 
Venice, with the emperor, who was to be 
crowned at Rome. This confederacy alarmed 
John Vifcomti, and he fent to invite the em- 

eror to come and receive the crown at Milan, 
and he chofe Petrarch for this embafly. He 
withed for repofe, and did not care to traverfe 
the mountains in winter, but he could not 
refift the infinuating manners of this prince. 
Before he fet out on this embafly, he received 
the prefent of a Greek Homer from the proc- 
tor of Romania, whom he knew at Avignon, 
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when fent there by the emperor of Conftanti- 
nople to negociate the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches. He was a man of merit and 
genius; and the prefent he made to Petrarch 
‘was rare; there was not one befides this in 
Italy; they had only the bad tranflation of 
Homer by Pindar in Latin verfe. 

Petrarch acknowledged the favour in the 
following lines : 

* You could not have made a prefent more 
agreeable to me, or more noble and worthy of 
you; why am I not able to add alfo, as well 
deferved by me? Could you have joined your- 
felf with it to ferve me as a guide, it would 
have been ineftimable. But I loft the two ears 
through which I underftood Homer; the one 
by death, the other by abfence. The Homer 
you fiave fent is, however, dear to me; and 
ftill more fo, becaufe it is the pure original 
emanations from his celeftial mind. Macro~ 
bius calls this poet the fource of all imagina- 
tion. Y embrace this divine author, and return 
you a thoufand thanks for having adorned my 
houfe with this king of poets and prince of 
philofophers. ; 

" €] fhall be proud of two fuch guefts as Ho- 
mer and Plato in their own. habit, and I de- 
fpajr not of underftanding them more per; 
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fe&tly hereafter; Cato was older than I am 
when he began to learn Greek. Command 
me, if I can ferve you in any thing ; and grant 
me fome opportunity of repaying the many 
debts I owe you. Succefs, they fay, infpires 
confidence: I find it fo, and dare yet beg you 
to fend me, at your convenience, Hefiod and 
Euripides. Iknow not why my name is more 
{poken of in the weft than it aught to be: if 
you judge it proper, make it known in the 
eaft; that by your means the emperor of Con» 
ftantinople may not difdain the man who has 
been honoured by the emperor of Rome. 

John Cantacuzene was at this time emperor 
of Conftantinople, and he merited fuch a com- 
pliment from Petrarch. He was a man of go- 
nius and letters, and has left us a well written 
hiftory of what paffed under his own feign, 
and that of Andronicus Paleologus his prede 
ceffor. 

A few days after this Petrarch went on his 
embafly, one great point of which was to treat 
with the Venetians: but, notwithftanding his 
eloquence and his friendfhip with the doge, he. 
could not fucceed. The confequence was, that 
the Genoefe, by the affiftance of John Vit- 
comti, armed twenty-three galleys, with which 
they made great havac in a defcent on the 
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Venetian coaft, who thought themfelves fecure 
from all attack. This news fpread horror and 
difmay : Andrew Dondolo took every meafure 
that wifdom could fuggeft at this jun@ure; 
but his precautions were ineffectual. The fhock 
this furprife gave him impaired his health; 
he languifhed from this time, and died the 8th 
of September 1354, extremely regretted by 
all. 

«He was,’ fays Petrarch, ‘a man of virtue 
and integrity, full of love and zeal for the re= 
public; wife, eloquent, prudent, kind, and af- 
fable. He had but one fault, he loved war, and 
it was not fuited to his character or mannets: 
I {poke and wrote to him on this fubje@ with 
the greateft freedom; he had the goodnefs to 
receive it kindly, for he knew my heart; but 
the confidence he was infpired with from his 
laft victory againft the Genoefe caufed him to 
reject my advice. He judged of the goodnefs 
of a caufe by the event; and often repeated 
to me what Scipio faid to Hannibal, and Lu- 
‘can puts into the mouth of Czar: ' The fuc- 
cefs of this army fhall prove the juftice of its 
vaufe, the vanquifhed fhall be the guilty fide.” 
Fortune conferred a favour on this prince in 
the death it fent him, for had he lived a little 
longer he would have feen the total ruin of his 
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country, over whom the Genoefe gained, foon 
after this, a complete vitory.’ 

In O@ober 1354 Petrarch loft a friend 
whofe bounty and favour towards him had fin- 
cerely attached his heart ; this was John Vif- 
comti. He had a {mall lump on his forehead, 
jut above his eyebrow; he had it cut off, and 
died in the night, without having time to re« 
ceive the facraments. Petrarch fpeaks fa- 
voutably of this great man, in which he agrces 
with many contemporary hiftorians. Except 
Villani, they all allow that John Vifcomti treat« 
ed his fubje@s with great humanity ; that he 
diftributed juttice with exaétnefs, and was very 
charitable to the poor. It is owned he was 
ambitious, and every thing he did was accom- 
panied with dignity. His name was renowned 
in the moft diftant countries, and refpected 
even by the Turks. He was formed to pleafe 
the fair fex, for he was handfome, gay, gene- 
rous, and courageous ; but his great paffion was 
ambition, and he was feared throughout Italy. 
It is reported, however, that when the Romans 
would have yielded to his authority he refuf- 
ed them, faying, ‘ Rome belongs to the pope, 
and to the emperor.’ He was interred in the 
great church of Milan, where his maufoleum 
remains with this epitaph : 
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* Paflenger, wouldft thou know the nothing- 
nefs of all human power and grandeur, learn 
what I was, and behold what Iam. I had 
immienfe treafures, vaft palaces, fuperb cities: 
my name alone made all Italy tremble. Of 
what ufe is all this to me now? Behold me 
fhut up within a ftone, and devoured by 
‘worms.’ 

John Vifcomti had three nephews, who 
were his heirs, and took poffeffion of his eftates, 
without the leaft contention, on the day mark- 
ed for that purpofe by an aftrologer, without 
whofe art nothing of any importance was un- 
dertaken in this age. Petrarch was defired to 
addrefs the people convoked to this ceremony. 
In the middle of his harangue the aftrologer 
cried out, the moment was come, and it would 
be dangerous to let it pafs.. Petrarch, though 
he had the greateft contempt for this fuperfti- 
tious fcience, gave way to their prejudices, and 
flopped directly. The aftrologer, aftonifhed 
at it, faid to him, ‘ There is yet one moment 
moré you may goon.’ ‘I haye nothing more 
to fay,’ replied Petrarch ; ‘and I know no tale 
with which I can amufe the affembly.” The 
aftrologer was difconcerted and rubbed his fore- 
head, while fome of the auditors were laugh- 
ing, and others wondering at his affurance ; 
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when he cried out again, «The happy inflant is 
come :” on which an old officer carried three 
white ftakes like the pallifades of a town, and 
gave one to each of the three brothers, which 
finifhed the ceremony. 

« The aftrologer,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ was older 
and wifer than me; 1 loved, and fhould have 
been ftill more attached to him if he had not 
been an aftrologer. I fometimes joked and 
fomctimes reproached him for this profcffion. 
One day, when I had been harper with him 
than ufual, he replied with a figh, “ Friend, 
you are in the right; I think as youdo; but I 
have a wife and children.’ This anfwer touch- 
ed me fo much, that I never fpoke again to him 
on that fubject.” 

There was a great difference in the chara@ter 
of the three Vifcomtis. Matthew, the eldeft, 
hated bufinefs, and Jed an idle drunken life; 
all his pleafure was hawking, and every amufe- 
ment which women could partake of. It is 
recorded in the annals of the church that he 
paffed the days and nights in continual de- 
bauchery, always furrounded by the infamous 
part of the fex. 

Barnabas, the fecond brother, was cruel and 
morofe, breathing nothing but war and flaugh- 
ter; the exercife-of which, added to his natural 
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ferocity, made him safterwards a monfter of 
tyranny and cruelty. He married the daughter 
of Martin de Lefcale, who was called the queen 
from thé great airs fie put’on, and her love of 
pomp and ofteritation: She lay-in this year of 
a boy, and did Petrarch the honour to’ choofe 
him for its godfather. He called ‘him Mark; 
fave him a cup of gold, and made -a Latin 
poem on the occafion, in which he celebrated 
all the great men who had born that name. 
Galeas, the younger brother, had great fweet- 
nefs of temper and goodnefs of mind: he loved 
hunting, but only as an amufement. He made 
war with courage and judgment, but he pre~ 
ferred: peace: handfome, well made, and agree- 
ble, he pleafed and he loved the fair ‘fex, but 
he kept this affection within bounds. He ido- 
lized Petrarch, and engaged him to continue 
at Milan. Petrarch attached himfelf fincerely 
to this prince, whom he fpeaks of in the higheft 
mariner. a we 
Thefe brothers perceived of what confe- 
quence it was to be firmly united againit the 
league that threatened them, headed by the 
emperor. Barnabas was charged with the mi- 
litary affairs ; all the reft lay upon Galeas. Mat- 
thew, or the cldeft, prefided over all in name, 
but did not interfere in any thing. They did 
VoL. u. ° 
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nothing of any importance without confulting 
Petrarch, end this confidence retained hip, at 
Milan, 

The deaths of the doge of Venice and Joba 
Vifcomti were followed by that of Rienzi, 
whoie tragic end we will briefly relate. He 
egntinued in prifon during the life of Clement. 
Innocent viewed Rienzi in a different light from 
his predeceflor, who had fuffered him to live, 
but thought his madnefs requircd confinement! 
Rome was at this time in a@ worfe ftate than 
¢ver ; it was a feene of violence and bloodthed. 
The .pope fent Rienzi to cardinal Albornos, 
with orders to.the cardinal to re-eftablifh him: 
at Rome when he fw a convenient opportuni+ 
ty ; and wrote thefe lines with him. 

* As a remedy for the evils of Rome we 
have fent our dear fon, Nicholas Rienzi, a Ro- 
man chevalier, in the hope that, being enlight- 
ed by adverfity, he will renounce all his fan- 
taftic vifions, and employ the great talents God 
has given him to fupprefs the wicked, and to 
eftablith peace. We have abfalved him from 
the ecenfure and penifhment he was under, and 
fend him to you freed from alt bonds.” 

Cardinal Albornos, who knew mankind bet~ 
ter than the pope, thought differently of Rienzi, 
and made no great bafte to’ re-cfiablith him. 
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Francis Baroricelli, the writer for the fenate, 
took it into his head to fet himélf in Rienzi’s 
place without his eloquence and talents. But 
this novelty lefted only four months. He aban- 
doned himfelf to excefs and cruelty, and was 
fnaflacred ; after which the people fubmitted 
to the legate. 

Rienzi being thus fet afide, defired leave to 
go to Rome, which the cardinal granted, giving 
him the letters patent from the pope. Thus 
eftablithed fenator, he obliged the nobility to 
take the oath of fidelity; the fucceffor of the 
Colonnas; fhut up in his palace at Paleftrina, 
a place of fuch ftrength that it required an 
army to befiege it, refufed, and braved his de- 
puties to the very gates of Rome. Rienzi had 
no money to raife houfes, but the chevalier de 
Montrial, the chief of the banditti who infefted 
the country round, coming to Rome to fee his 
brothers, Rienzi had him ftopped and beheaded, 
and feized a part of the treafures he had amaffed: 
the people were difpleafed at this, but much 
more fo when he put to death Pandolf, a good 
man loved and refpeGted by all. “They rofe up 
againft Rienzi. Abandoned by every one, le 
put on his armour and came on the balcony, 
whete he nfed to harangue, making figns to be 
hKeatd, and erying out, ‘ Long live the people ;” 

oz 
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but finding all in vain, he ordered the doors of 
the capitol to be thrown open, hoping to fave 
him(felf during the pillage. He blackened his 
face, put on the habit of a peafant, and, throw- 
ing a pillow over his head which covered his 
face, he ran down the ftairs crying out, “Afcend! 
afcend! there is good fpoil.’ Some one, who 
knew his voice, fnatched off the pillow, faying 
* Stop! whither art thou running?’ His brace- 
lets of gold, which he had forgot to take off, 
betrayed him. They brought him to the place 
where he had paffed fo many fentences of 
death. In this ridiculous difguife he was an 
hour expofed to the rabble, without faying a 
word, or being infulted by any one: fuch was 
the awe in which they ftood of him! At laft 
one of them plunged a poignard into his breaft, 
and it was immediately followed by a theufand 
others. Such was the end of this mad tri- 
bune ! 

It does not appear ftom the writings of Pes 
trarch that he had the leaft connection with; 
er concern in, Rienzi’s re-eftablifhment; he 
was wholly engaged at prefent with the arrival 
of the emperor, who was expected every day in 
Italy. He came to Mantua in Odober, after 
having been at Padua, where he was mag- 
nificently received. From Mantua he wrote 
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-to Petrarch, to invite him to come there, and 
exprefled an extreme defire to fee him. Pe- 
trarch, delighted with fo flattering a diftindtion, 
was not {topped by the extreme bad weather. 
It froze fo hard, that they faid the emperor had 
brought with him the German frofts.' The 
old men in Italy declared they had never felt 
fuch fevere cold. The roads were like glafs; 
the horfes, though froft-fhod, could fcarcely 
keep on their feet. Happily there fell a great 
quantity of fnow, which made the roads paff- 
able. Petrarch fet out in fo thick a fog, he 
could not diftinguith one object around. Some 
armed foldiers came now and then out of their 
ambufcades. ‘ They alarmed, but did me no 
hurt,’ fays he, ‘as they belonged to the Jords 
of Milan,’ The firft night he was obliged to 
top on the banks of the river Chiofi, it being 
too late to pafs over it. The next day he would 
fet out before fun-rife: his attendants mur- 
mured at being expofed to fo violent a cold, 
which could hardly be fupported even in bed. 
As he came out of the inn he faw the.empe- 
rors meflenger: he came that night from 
Cremonia; his people were frozen, and could 
not move a ftep farther: ‘ As to himéelf,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘ he had the air of a man who is 
walking by.moon-light in a fine fummer’s 
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night.’ “Never was there a body more harden- 
ed to fatigue, or lefs fenfible of the injuries of 
the weather. Petrarch with all his diligence 
‘was four days upon the road. The ‘emperor 
expreffed his obligation to him for coming in 
fuch weather, and told him he had feldom felt 
fo fharp a froftin Germany, Petrarch anfwerr 
ed, that Providence would inure the Germans 
“by degrees to the climate of Italy. He thus 
relates his reception and difcourfe with this 
prince. ‘ The emperor received me with fuch 
kind and eafy manners, as had neither the ape 
pearance of imperial pomp, nor German for. 
mality; he lived with me as with his equal, 
Wo paffed fometimes whole days in difcourt 
ing, from the break of day till night, as if he 
had na other employment : he fpoke to me of 
my works, and expreffed a great defire to fee 
them, above all, that which treats of illuftrious 
men. fF told him that I required leifwre and 
repofe to finith this work; he gave me to un 
derftand he wifhed it to appear with his 
name : | replied with that freedom with which 
mature endued me, and which cuftom has con- 
firmed, and years have ftrengthoned, “ Great 
prince! there requires for this, only virtue on, 
your. part, and leifure on mine.” 

. CHe-defired me to explain myflf; si] 
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aid, “Time is aceeffary for a work of this kind, 
‘in which I propofe to infert great things in a 
little fpace. On your fide you mmf tabour to 
merit your name at the head of my book. It 
is not fafficient for that to wear a crown, or 
bear a fuperior title; your virtue and great 
a@ions muft rank you among thofe famous 
men whofe characters will be fketched out in 
this work. Live in fuch a manner that, after 
having read the lives of your illuftrious prede- 
ceffors, you fhall deferve that yours alfo fhould 
be read by pofterity.” 

‘The emperor thewed by a fmile and a 
ferene countenance that my liberty had not 
difpleafed him. I took this occafion to prefent 
him with fome medals of empeross in gold and 
filver, which were my delight. In the colr 
JeGion there was one of Auguftus in high pre~ 
fervation ; he appeared alive! “‘ Here,” faid I, 
* are the great men whofe place you occupy, 
and who ought to ferve you as examples. Thefe 
medals are dear to me, J fyould not have giver. 
them to any other, but they are yours by right.” 
Ithen gave him an abftraé of their lives, with 
a word here and there to excite his jmitation 
of them: he f&emed to liften to me with plea~ 
fure, and faid he had never received fo agreer 
able a prefent. Jihould never end-was I ta 
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(give an account of all the converfations I had 
with this prince. He defired me one day to 
‘yelate my hiftory from infancy; I made every 
poffible excufe, but he would be obeyed: he 
.Was very attentive, and, if I omitted any thing 
from forgetfulnefs, or the fear of tiring out his 
patience, he reminded me of it. I was afto- 
nifhed to find him better informed than 
myfelf of the minuteft circumftances of my 
life.’ [It will be, no doubt, r¢colleéted, that 
this was the prince who, ona vifit to the pope 
with his father, then emperor, felected Laura 
from the ladies around her, to pay her the mott 
particular marks of refpeét and attention.] 

+ After this, the emperor afked me what were 
my projects, and my future plan of life? « My 
will is good,” faid I, “ but habit prevails over it. 
I am like the fea, buffeted by contrary winds.” 
“«y] underftand you,” faid he, « but you do not 
anfwer my queftion ; what kind of life would 
be moft agreeable, and that you. would, prefer 
to all others?” “ A life of folitude,” I replied 
without hefitation; “ there is none more fure, 
more tranquil, more agreeable, or. which fuits 
me fo well. If Tam able I will feek it at its 
fource ; that is to fay, in woods and in moun- 
tains, as I have already done: if not, I will 
try to enjoy it even in the midft of cities,” 
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«“ This,” faid he, fmiling, “is what I withed ta 
bring you to, and that you fhould own an 
error I would undertake to combat, though I 
am partly of your way of thinking.” “ Take 
care,” replied I, “ you will nat fight with ¢qual 
weapons ; I know the vulgar think differently 
on this head, but I have the greateft of autho- 
tities on my fide, befide expericrice, that it be- 
cames not a prince like you to think as thé 
vulgar ; and I would even take the inhabitants 
of cities themfelves for my judges in this caufe, 
I have juft written a little treatife on this fubs 
jeat.” “IT know it,” returned the emperor with 
vivacity ; “and ifI find that book I will throw 
it into the fire.” “* I muft then take care,” re- 
plied I, “ it never falls into your hands.” * 
“We had tong and frequent difputes of this 
fort, always feafoned with the falt of good hu- 
mour; and I muft confefs that the emperor 
combated my folitary fyitem with furprifing 
energy, and boafted he had gained the victory. 
He begged of me to accompany him to Rome: 
© Tt is not fafficient for me,” faid he, “ to fee 
that celebrated city with my own eyes; I with 
to fee it through yours, which are fo much 
clearer than minc; I fhall want you alfo in 
fome of the cities of Tufcany.” « Rome and 
Cefar, thefe are indeed my idols,” I replied, 
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* and it would have delighted me to go ta 
Rome with Czfar, but many obftacles oppofe :” 
and this was a new fubje@ of difpute till we 
feparated. He ufed every obliging perfuafion ; 
and I may well boaft that Dionyfius the tyrant 
was not kinder to Plato than Cafar was ta 
me. 

1385. ‘Fhis pacific prince, who came inta 
Italy entirely to make peace, negotiated one 
with the Vifcomtis in particular, who had 
thirty thoufand troops in good order. They 
made the emperor prefents, but exacted that he 
fhould not enter Milan; and that the troops 
that followed him fhould be difarmed. Charles 
had the weaknefs ta fubmit to thefe con- 
ditions : bis love ef peace prevailed over every 
other confideration. The Vifcomtis ordered 
that his expences fhould be defrayed while in 
their territories, and that of his three thoufand 
difermed cayaliers; commanding none of their 
fubjeéts to receive any payment or reward, 
Galeas Vifcomti came out to meet him, and 
condu&ed him toa the palace deftined for 
him. The next day the emperor went to the 
abbe of Chioravalle, where dinner was pre- 
pased for him, and where Barnabas prefented 
him, on his own part and on his brothers, with 
thirty fine horfes, richly harneffed. When 
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they came to the gates of Milan, the emperor, 
invited. by the two brothers to enter, anfwered, 
that could not be, for he would keep the word 
he had. given. The Vifcomtis politely told 
him that it was a favour they had atked, be- 
caufe they fuppofed the troops of the confede- 
tate lords would attend him ; but that fuch a 
precaution could never regard his perfon, whofe 
prefence would do them great honour; and 
that, if he judged it neceffary, they would ab- 
folve him of the promife he had made. The 
emperor infifted no farther, and entered with 
them the fourth of January, 1355. He was 
received with drums, trumpets, and other in- 
ftroments, which made fo loud a noife, that 
«had Heaven thundered, he could nat,’ fays Pe- 
trarch, ‘ have been heard: it was more like a tu- 
mult than a feaft.’ They gave the prinee and 
his attendants a palace magnificently furnifhed, 
and every thing he could defire. The ‘three 
brothers then paid homage tq him, and de~ 
clared they held all they poffeffed from his an- 
tharity, and would only employ it in his fer~ 
vier. 

. The next day, willing to give the emperor 
a high idea of their power, they made a gene~ 
yal: review. of all their troops, the cavalry and 
infantry, to which they joined fome companies 
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of .citizens, .well mounted and magnificently 
dreffed, to add,to the parade; and they told 
Aim that, befides thefe, their forts and caftles 
were all furnifhed with: good, garrifons. 


. ‘The emperor was not much at his eafe in” 


the midft of fo many troops, fhut up in the 
city, and at the mercy of thofe whom he had 
fome reafon to fufpect: however, he put a 
good-face on the matter, and appeared every 
where with a countenance which hid the feel- 
ings of his heart. Petrarch fcarcely ever left 
him, and the prince employed every moment 
in converfing with him he could fteal from 
public affairs and thefe fatiguing ceremonies. 
He received. the iron crown in the church of 
St. Ambrofe from the hands of Robert Vit- 
comti, archbithop of Milan, in the prefence of 
the patriarch of Aguilon, his brother, and a 
great number of lords and bithops. _ In this 
ceremony the emperor made knights of John 
Galeas, fon of Galeas Vifcomti, and Blanche of 
Savoy; and Mark fon of Barnabas and his 
queen; and two infants only two years old. 
The three brothers were declared vicars of the 
empire for all the eftates they pofleffed in Italy. 
They gaye to the emperor fifty thaufand flo- 
tins of gold, twelve horfes covered with a fine 
loth lined with ermine, and fix hundred fol-. 
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diers to efcort him to Rome. “A bithop had 
prediéed that the eagle fhould fubmit: to the 
viper, as the viper was pairited on the Milanefe 
ftandards ; this prophecy feemed to be verified. 
The emperor looked upon himfelf at Milan to 
be in a magnificent prifon; he got out of it as 
foon as he could, and his impatience caufed 
him to lofe his imperial gravity. Villani’ fays; 
that he ran through the ftates of the Vifcomtis 
with the precipitation of a merchant who is 
going to a fair; and he did not fairly breathe 
till he was out of their dominions. Petrarcli 
accompanied him five miles beyond Placentia ; 
the prince renewed his eritreaties that he would 
go with him to Rome. Petrarch excufed-him- 
felf with all the civility poffible, and with much 
difficulty obtained leave to depart. When they 
were bidding farewell, 2 Tufcan knight, in the 
train of the emperor, took Petrarch by the 
hand, and, turning to the emperor, faid to him, 
« This is the man of whom I have fo often 
fpoken to you; he will fing your praife, if you 
deferve it; but be affured he knows when to 
{peak and when to be filent.’ Such freedom 
of {peech did the emperor indulge to thofe wha. 
were attached to his perfon. 

On his return to Milan, Petrarch defired no- 
thing fa much as to go and enjoy in folitude 
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the repofé he’ had fo long been deptived of} 
he compares his condition to that of a thirfty 
flag, who, ftunned with the noife of the dogs, 
fecks the cool ftream and the filent thade In 
his retreat he refieéted on the corfupt manners 
of the age he lived in: the excefles he wit- 
nefied in the Germans who were in the em- 
peror's ‘train gave rife to thefe foliloquies. 
Seneca fays, every one complains of his’ own 
age. 

At this time Lelius wrote a letter to Pe- 
trarch from Avignon, to inform him of his de« 
parture for Pifa and Rome, and to defire a let- 
ter of recommendation from him to the em- 
peror. Petrarch immediately wrote this let- 
fer. 

* Great prince! your goodnefs emboldens 
me to prefent to you my other felf. The 
bearer of this letter to your foot{tool is a Ro- 
mah citizen, ennobled by birth, but {till more 
ennobled by his virtues. I fhould. never end 
was I to fpeak of his prudence, his fidelity, his 
induftry, and eloquence; and I would rather 
you fhould form an idea of him from your own. 
judgment, which nothing efcapes, and which 
cannot be deceived. If you honour me with 
fo much ‘confidence, be affured that he is a 
man worthy of your favour. Add to this that 
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he has been always attached to your perfos, 
your friends, and your empire. Stephen Co- 
Jonna, that renowned hero, whofe zeal for the 
emperor Henry VII. your royal grandfather, is 
known to ali the world, loved Lelius as his 
fon. Alas! that good old man fighed for your 
arrival, as Simeon did for that of the Meffiah; 
but death defrauded him of this pleafure. His 
children cherifhed Lelius as their brother, and 
John Colonna, his grandfon, looked upon him 
_as his father, I remember to have ften you at 
Avignon, leaning familiarly upon his fhoulder, 
and careffing him with the greateft affection. 
Lelius poffeffed the confidence of all this ndble 
family; after paffing his infancy with one 
branch, and his youth with another, he con- 
fecrated to them every moment of his life, and 
would have ended it with them, if death had 
not cut down almoft at one ftroke a family de- 
voted to your fervice. Imagine them all at 
your fect, befeeching you to protect the man 
they loved and efteemed, and whom they had 
as it were adopted. 

«IT will further add that Lelius was favoured 
with the good graces of pope Clement, whom 
you refpected as your father, and who loved 
you asa fon; of the king of France, who is 
nited to you by blood and by friendfhip; and 
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of the cardinal de Porto, who does honour to 
the: purple by his birth and great qualities, and 
‘with. whorh you are alfo tenderly united. Af- 
ter fo many great names, fhall J prefume to add 
my own, and recommend him to you as my 
friend? Behold how far zcal and attachment 
can heighten my confidence !” 

It is not aftonithing that fuch a man-as Pe- 
trarch defcribes Lelius, and the bearer of a let- 
ter from him, fhould be well received by the 
emperor, This prince treated him with the 
greateft diftinGion, carricd him to Rome with 
him, and vouchfafed to admit him irito the 
toft intimate friendfhip. ‘The emperor fet out 
from ‘Sienna in March with the emprefs and 
all her train, and arrived at Rome on Holy 
Thurfday, the fecorid of April. The two fol- 
lowing days he vifited the churches in the ha- 
bit ‘of a pilgrim. On Eafter Sunday he was 
crowned with the emprefs, and in the cere- 
mony he confirmed all the privileges of the 
Roman church, and all the promifes bre had 
made to the popes Clement and Innocent. 
‘When he came out of St. Peter's church, he 
went with a great retinue to St. John’s of La- 
teran, where he dined, and in the evening went 
to fleep at St. Laurent out of the walls, which 
was one of the promifes he had given and faith- 
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fully adheted to. Sorne hiftoriaris have faid, 
the Romans offered to make him mafter of 
Rome, or defired he would re-eftablifh it in, 
its former ftate. He replied he would think 
of it; but when he was out of the city he an- 
fwered, ‘It was not expedient to change the 
government fo often, and that they fhould re- 
collect their oath to the pope.’ The fall of the 
emperors and rife of the popes may be placed 
at this period. Petrarch thought this promife 
of the emperor's, not to fleep in Rome, a very 
difhortourable one. ‘ The emperor,’ fays he, 
“came only into Italy to be crowned. The 
fucceffor of St. Peter, who wears his tiara on 
the banks of the Rhone, with as much confi- 
dence as he would on the banks of the Tiber, 
not only fuffers but orders him to go out of 
Rome; that is to fay, he permits him to bear 
the title of emperor, and forbids him to dif- 
charge the offices that belong to it. With one 
hand he opens to him the temple where he is 
to receive the imperial crown, and with the 
other he fhuts on him the door of the city 
which is the capital and feat of the empire! 
What a contradiction is this!’ 

Neri Morandi, a friend of Petrarch’s, going 
to Rome with the emperor, had afked of Pe- 
trarch letters of recommendation : he gave him 
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éne to his friend Paal -Annibaldi.” Paul had & 
fon in the flower of his age, who was a youth 
of great hopes; he happened juft at this time: 
to be killed in a fray, and his eneritics com~ 
titted all forts of infults on his body. The 
father, who beheld the fight, was ftruck with 
fuch horrer that he fell dead upon the fpot. ‘1 
believed,’ faid Petrarch, ‘ that the lofs of fo 
many friends, and the total extinétion of the 
houfe of Colonna, had exhaufted all my tears; 
but I have found fome to fhed for a man 
who had acquired my friendfhip by his vir+ 
tues.’ ; 

The etmperor returned to Sienna in April, 
where he had great conferences with cardinal 
Albornos, and gave him troops to reduce the 
tyrants of Romania; from thence he went to 
Pifa, where was Zanobi de Strata, the friend 
of Petrarch, and of the grand fenechal of Ne 
ples. 

Nicholas Acciajoli, who loved Zanobi, pre~ 
ferited him to the emperor as an ‘orater and 
poet of the firft rank, and defired him to give 
him the crown of laurel, as Petrarch had re- 
ceived it at Rome. The emperor, who piqued 
himfelf on encouraging men of letters, -grant- 
ed his requeft, and crowned Zanobi himfelf, 
after declaring he was a great poct. To tef~ 
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tify his acknowledgment, he made a difcourfe 
in which he thanked the prince for having re+ 
newed in his favour the ancient cuftom, and 
promifed to dedicate his talents to convey his 
glorious actions to pofterity. After this he 
walked through the ftreets of Pifa with his 
Jaurel-crown, accompanied with the German 
barons, and other diftinguithed-perfons. Vil« 
lani the hiftorian, after a fhort relation of this 
ceremony, adds a refleGtion very honourable to 
Petrarch. 

«There were in this age,’ fays he, ‘ two poets 
crowned, both of them from Florence; mafter 
Zanobi de Strata, and fignior Francis Petrarch, 
of an ancient and worthy family in that city: 
this laft was crowned at Rome; his name is 
more known than that of Zanobi, and his re+ 
putation more extenfive ; he has compofed a 
preat number of works, and difcourfed on the 
moft elevated fubjects: alfo it muft be owned 
he began earlier, and his fame was before that 
of Zanobi. Neither the one nor the other are 
known as much as they deferve, and the tafte 
for theological ftudies which occupies our age, 
makes their productiens appear frivolous, not- 
withftanding the pleafure they are capable of 
producing.’ 

. There appears no work of Zanobi which 
RB 2 
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ould ‘put his name in any competition witli 
that of Petrarch, or that gives us room to fup- 
pofé he could deferve the honour done him: 
but the requeft of the grand fenechial was not 
to be iefafed, and the emperor could give a 
a crown of laurel at a much eafier rate than 
troops or fupplies. After this ceremony Nicho- 
fas Acciajoli went for fome days to Florence, 
where he loft the great feputation he had ac+ 
quired, by the foft and -diffolute life he led; 
paffing his days and nights in feafts, balls, and 
other parties of pleafure, with the beauties of 
that city. The Florentines received hit with 
honour, bat refufed him the fuccours he afked, 
which tut for his conduct, fays Villani, they 
‘would have granted. Petrarch, who had con- 
ceived a high opinion of him, was grieved when 
they informed him of the grand fenechal’s con+ 
du@, and the injury he did his reputation by 
fuch behaviour; and he ceafed correfponding 
with his favourite the new poct, and foon after 
his elevation received this letter from the prior 
of the Holy Apoftles. 

«I referve my converfation on that fhadov 
of a Czefar till I fhall have the pleafure of fee- 
ing you. I would have wrote you what I 
thought, if I could have given to my ftyle all 
the energy I feel at my foul ; you will lanient 
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chis condu@’; for my part, I cannot pardon 
him for having crowned ‘one of our citizens, 
awho troubled the fountain of Parnaflus. He 
chas turned his head in raifing him to an ho- 
nour he did not deferve. He was no doubt 
ignorant of the wrong he did ‘you thereby, and 
not only you, but all the world.’ . 

Boccace was of the fame opinion with the 
prior: he reproached Petrarch that in his let- 
ters he gave him the name of poet. ‘I do not 
merit this title,” faid Boccace, ‘ having never 
had the honour to be crowned with laurel,’ 
* What,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ if there were no 
laurel, muft the Mufes then keep filence? Do 
not you think as fine verfes may be made un- 
der-an oak or chefnut ?’ And, {peaking of this 
coronation in anether letter, he adds, ‘ a bar- 
barous laurel ornaments a head nourithed by 
the Mufes of Anfania; a German cenfor dares 
to give his judgment of the fine Tranfalpine 
wits: really thisis not fupportable !? 

Some days after this the emperor granted 
honours and rewards of another nature to the 
famous Bortoli, then at Pifa, the greateft law- 
yer of his age: he made him his counfellor, 
gave him the arms of Bohemia, and feveral 
other privileges. In ‘the emperor's return 
through Italy, he and his emprefs met with’ 
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many affronts. ‘The gates of moft places were 
{but againft him. Enraged at fuch treatment, 
vafter being crowned emperor, he made hafte ta 
pats the Alps with great treafure, but little ho- 
‘nour: ‘his riches were increafed,’ fays Villa- 
_ni, but his fame was diminifhed.” Petrarch, 
who wanted him to refide in Italy, {truck with 
his fudden departure, took up the pen, and in 
indignation wrote him this letter: 

¢ Ah Cefar! how ungrateful are you! How 
‘Aittle do you know the valuc of things! What 
your grandfather and others have purfued with 
labour and blood, you have obtained with eafe 
and fafety, and have as readily abandoned. You. 
renounce all to return to your barbarous coun- 
try. I dare not fay all I could, all I ought to 
fay; perfuaded that your flight caufes you 
much chagrin, J will not augment it. Go 
then, fince you will, but never forget, that na 
prince before you ever renounced fo well 
founded, fo glorious a profpe&! 

‘ Wifdom is not an hereditary portion, F fee 
jt; not that F difpute your knowledge of go- 
vernment and your military talents, of which 
you haye given us fo many proofs; it is incli- 
nation you want: it is emulation, the fource 
ef all great and glorious ations. Liften ta 
whet your grandfather and father would fay, 
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were théy-to prefent themfelves before you as 

you pafsthe Alps: “You have gained much, 

great Cafar, by a journey fo long expected, 

and by {0 precipitate areturn! You bring back . 
with you a crown of iron, a crown of gold, and 

an empty title. They call you emperor of the 

Romans, though you are in reality only king 

of Bohemia; would to God you were not ever 

that: perhaps your ambition, enclofed in nar- 

rower bounds, would make fome effort to exe 

tend itfelf, and that your wants would excite 
youto recover your patrimony.” Lelius brought 
me your farewell; it cut me to the heart, and 
he prefented’ me from you with an antique of 
Cafar: if that medal could have fpoken, what 
would it not have faid againft your making fo 
fhameful a retreat! Adieu, Cafar! compare 
what you have. forfaken to what yoware going 
to poffefs ! 

Peace was at this time concluded between 
the Venetians and Genoefe, through the, medi- 
ation of the Vifcomtis. It coft two ttundred 
thoufand florins to the Venetians while the 
treaty was in agitation. The doge that fuc- 
ceeded Dondolo, and was called Marin Fabier, 
a venerable old man about fourfcore years of 
age, was beheaded, it is fuppofed, on the fol- 
fowing account. He had:a-handfome wife 
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who was unfaithful to him: a young Venetian 
nobleman of great fortune, who made love to 
one of the maids of honour, having received a 
very rough reprimand from the doge for fome 
mifcondua he had been guilty of, to revenge 
the affront he got this motto wrote over the 
ducal chair, ‘ Marin Fabier has a handfome 
wife he maintains, and another pofleffes her.’ 
The enraged doge could obtain no more from 
the. council than the imprifonment of this 
young nobleman for a month. Stung with the 
Jittle regard the. people thewed for his autho- 
rity, he plotted to exterminate the order of the 
nobles, and make himfelf fole lord of Venice. 
The confpiracy was difcovered, and Marin 
Fabier was beheaded. He was fond of Pe- 
trarch, who fays, ‘1 knew him formerly: hé 
had more reputation than merit, more’ courage 
than prudence. Let his example teach his fuo- 
ceffors that they are the chiefs, but not the 
‘mafters of the republic, or rather its honourable 
fervants." 

‘When Petrarch was re-eftablifhed at Milan, 
he fent for his fon John from Verona, who 
was now eightcen years of age, to have his 
education finifhed under his own eye. John 
‘had a great affection for a young man whom 
he had. known at Parma and at Verona,;. where 
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he was fecretary to Azon de Correge; his 
name was Modio. He was a youth of genius 
and knowledge, and a tolerable poet. 

' Petrarch thought he could not do a better 
thing than engage this young man to come 
and live with him, to finith the education of 
his fon, and to affift him in his literary works. 
Accordingly he wrote him this letter of invitay 
tion: 

* *T do not know what my fon has written, 
but I know he withes to be informed whether 
you can come and take up your refidence with 
us, That you may determine with the more 
eafe, I will acquaint you with the nature and 
conditions of the fituation we propofe to you, 
Iam fenfible the courts of princes are open to 
you: but if 1 know your charaéer, you would 
prefer our poverty to their riches, a humble in+ 
‘dependence with a friend above the treafures 
of the eaft under a mafter. It is not a fervant 
I feek in you, it is a friend. I propofe not to 
you té labour for us, but to live as we do; te 
be the matfter of your employment, and to hold 
the reins of your life. flatter myfelf that my 
fon, who has loved and admired you from his 
infancy; will make a great progref§ under your 
dire@tion. If you choofe it, you fhall be al 
the affociate of my ftudics, and at liberty to, 
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copy my trifles; they will pleafe me better 
when wrote out by your hand: you will dif- 
caver the faults that have efeaped me. I do 
not offer you mountains of gold, palaces of 
marble, or purple robes; but a comfortable 
mediocrity, a temperate and almoft philofophic 
cheer, retirement, leifure, and liberty. It may 
furprife you F thould offer ta another what | 
poffefs not myfelf; but do we not every day 
behold phyficians, who are indifpofed them. 
felves, give relief and health to others? The 
tuftre af an empty name, which importunes 
me though J do not defire it, prevents my en= 
joyment af freedom and folitude ; but you will 
pafefs both, at leaft till you are known. This 
is all I can offer you; I fhall be happy if you 
can make it agreeable ta you to partdke my 
ftudies, and engage in this manner of life. J 
forgot our being near St. Ambrofe, which may 
perhaps have more influence with you than all 
J have faid. 

Modia did not accept this kind invitation, 
A principle of gratitude to Azon de Corrego 
prevented him: in a great revolution at Vero- 
pa, Azon had been obliged to leave that city ; 
his eftates were confifcated, and his wife and 
children imprifoned. Modio, whofe heart was 
filled with affeQion and honour, and who loved 
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Azon, would not abandon him in this con- 
dition. He followed him, and devoted himfeif 
to the education of his children. This in- 
ereafed Petrarch’s efteem for his character, and 
a very affectionate correfpondence. took placa 
between them. 

The month of September was always criti- 
cal to Petrarch; he generally fuffered in this 
feafon from a tertian fever. <I was obliged,’ 
fays he, ‘ the fits were fo violent, to pafs the 
whole of the month in bed. Had it lafted 
much longer, it muft have outlived me.’ In this 
ficknefs news was brought him that the eldeft 
of the Vifcomtis was found dead in his bed. 
His brothers were accufed of poifoning him, 
from the following circumftance: One evening, 
when they were fupping together, Galeas and 
Barnabas faid to Matthew, ‘ It is.a fine thing 
to be a fovereign.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Matthew, 
* when onc has no partners,’ From this anfwer 
it was fuppofed he meant to get rid of them, 
and that they got the ftart of him. Villani 
fays, that he died like a dog without making 
confeffion: and that his end was worthy of his 
life, which was fpent in fuch horrible de-~ 
bauchery, that it does not feem neceffary ta 
afcribe the death that followed it to poifon, 
Petrarch, though he was not touched with the 
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death of fuch -a'man, was. extrefriely affected 
‘with the ramonr that. refle@ed. on Galeas, to 
whom he was tenderly attached: he would 
doubtlefs have left his court if he had thought 
him guilty. As to, Barnabas, there. was no 
cruelty he was not capable of: he had put te 
death, for fome unknown reafon, 2 prieft, fent 
by the pope to preach the crufade againft the 
tyrants of Romania: he had him roafted alive 
in a fort of iron tub, with bars like a gsidiron, 
and a handle by which they kept turning it 
before the fire like a {pit. Galeas and Barnabas 
divided the eftates of Matthew. . 

Petrarch began to recover in O@ober, and 
his health was quite re-eftablifhed by a letter 
from his dear Barbatus. It was full of enthu- 
fiafm. and friendfhip, and addreffed to Francis 
Petrarch, the king of poets. The monks had 
told Barbate that in all Italy he had this title, 
Petrarch, after politely joking his friend for hia 
blind partiality, and refufing with fome heat 
the title he affigned him, wrote as follows :. 

« Before the Mufes paffled from Greece to 
Italy, it was eafy to be the king of poets. What 
refpect was paid to the poet Lucilius! To dane 
to criticife him was facrilege ! What.a reputa+ 
tion had Revius and Plautus! We do them. 
jettice at prefent, but their wit and talents. dg 
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not equal their fame: to read their epitaphs, 
you would believe them as great as Homer and 
Virgil! Our age is not {6 cafy; it exacts from 
poets works more correct and refined. We 
are furrounded with dainty wits, who are not 
lavith of their praifes. Take care, my dear 
Barbatus, that you do not wrong me by your 
friendfhip, and overwhelm me with a falfe 
title. I fhould fear the being accufed of high 
treafon, if I took the honour you would give 
me! Where do you pretend my kingdom is 
placed? Which are its boundaries ? There are 
but two kingdoms of poets, Greece and Italy. 
The venerable fire of Mzonia occupies the 
firft, and the fhepherd of Mantua the laft. For 
imyfelf, I can only reign in my Tranfalpine 
folitude, and on the banks of the Sorgia: it is 
there alone I can fay with Ovid in his exile 
among the Scythians, Here there is no one 
wittier than myfelf.’ 

At the beginning of the year 1356, there 
came to Milan, to ferve under Galeas, wha 
made him general of his cavalry, Pandolphe, a 
defcendant of the ancient houfe of Malatefte. 
He was a cavalicr of a noble figure, and a 
fine countenance ; apd, though brave and war- 
like, he loved letters and the Mufes. The 
avorks of Petrarch had made fuch an impref- 
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fion on him, ‘that he fent a painter 6 take his 
i@ture, who made him pay very dear for a bad 
ikenefs. He was delighted with the fociety 
of Petrarch, with whom he fpent every leifure 
moment. The great fatigues he had fuffered, 
encamped in winter among the fnows, and in 
fummer expofed to the fcorching heats, had 
brought upon him a fevere indifpofition which 
had like to have coft him his life. Petrarch 
never quitted his room during his illnefs; and 
when he began to recover he was carried by 
his fervants to Petrarch’s houfe at St. Ambrofe, 
and finding him in his library in the midft of 
his books, ‘ Here it is,’ faid he, ‘ that I delight 
to behold you,” 

Galeas was fond of Pandolphe, and confided 
in his valour and fkill; but the brutality of 
Barnabas obliged him to leave Milan. Galeas 
being attacked with the gout, ordered ‘Pan- 
dolphe to review the cavalry; this difpleafed 
Barnabas, who fent for him immediately. Pan- 
dolphe kneeling down to pay his homage, 
Barnabas ftruck him with the hilt of his fword, 
and would have killed him, but he avoided the 
ftroke Queen de Lefcale, who was prefent, 
told her hufband it was a bafe a@ion to at- 
tempt the life of a gentleman imdis own houfe, 
Barnabas had him put in irons, and command- 
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ed his head to be cut off. Galeas fent his wifey 
and two of his officers, to befeech a pardon for 
Pandolphe. ' Barnabas anfwered, that he would 
fend him te his brother, for him to take revenge 
for his offence, on which Galeas fent him back 
to his own country, 

A fumour prevailed at this timé that the 
king of Hungary was coming into Italy againft 
the Venetians, and that he had made a league 
with the emperor. The Vifcomtis were ex 
tremely alarmed, and begged Petrarch to be 
their armbaffador to the emperor, to juftify their 
tondu, and to penetrate into his defigns, 
* They fend me into the north,’ fays he, ‘ when 
T have moft need of repofe. Man is mide for 
labour : I love the man who fends me, and fhall 
be repaid for the fatigue if I.am fo happy as 
to fucceed in my negociation.’ Petrarch went 
to Baftia, where he waited a month for the 
emperor. ‘ This prince finifhes nothing,’ fays 
he, «I muft go feck him at the bottom of Bar- 
bary.’ His departure was moft fortunate, for 
the city of Baftia was deftroyed a few days af< 
ter by an earthquake, which overthrew at the 
fame time more than fourfcore caftles on the 
banks of the Rhine. Petrarch deferibes this 
river in affliction, that < its ftream muft now 
run over thefe ruins.’ Thefe commotions con- 
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tinued a great part of the year. Stratbourg; 
Treves, Spires, and all the towns on the Rhine, 
were more violently agitated than the reft :' the’ 
inhabitants of thefe towns; not daring td con-" 
tinue in them, wandered about in the fields. 

Petrarch arrived at Prague in July; he 
found the emperor employed about the fa- 
mous golden bull which he had juft beftowed 
on the princes of the empire. at the dict of 
Nuremburg. This fingular charter, which is 
at prefent the fundamental law of the empirc, 
fhews the turn of that age. It begins by an 
apoftrophe to Satan, to pride, to luxury, wrath, 
and envy. The ftyle by no means anfwered 
the dignity of tlie fubje@. 

Petrarch made but a hort ftay at Prague, 
notwithftanding the kind reception and requeft 
of the emperor. This prince, though difpleaf- 
ed with the Vifcomtis, did not intend to make 
wat againft them. His ‘affairs in Germany 
fully employed him, and the embelhfiment 
of the city of Prague. He had with him two 
prelates of diftinguifhed merit, who poffeffed 
all his confidence, and went every where with 
him; Erneft de Pardowitz, archbifhop of 
Prague, and John Ocfko,. bifhop of Olngutz. 
Petrarch formed a fhort union with them dur- 
ing his ftay at Prague, and correfponded with 
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them afterwards. Ersieft {aid to him fome- 
times, ‘ Friend, I am concerned to fee you 
among barbarians.’ - ¢ Nothing was however,” 
fays Petrarch, ‘ lefs barbarous than thefe pre- 
lates, and the princé they ferved; they were as 
gentle, polite, and affable, as if they had been 
born -at Athens,’ 

Petrarch returned to Milan in the. begins 
ning of September; he would not pafs this. 
critical month in a foreign climate; when he 
received from his friend Simonides the follow- 
ing letter: 

* You are returned in health, my dear Pe~ 
tratch, thanks be to God! This is the moft 
agreeable news I could receive. Life would 
be nothing to me without you. I dreaded for 
-you the intemperature of the air, and ftill more 
the barbarous mianners of the country you was 
in, fo different as they are from thefe of our 
beloved Italy. You inquired of me for a good 
houfekeeper ;- I found juft fuch a one as you 
wanted, a woman above forty years of age, neat, 
fkilful, of good manners, and underftanding in 
akitchen, I have ufed every argument, but 
cannot perfuade her to come to you: fhe fays 
the will be a fervant no longer, as fhe can live 
by her diftaff.’ : 

Somedays after Petrarch’s return there ar- 
VOL. IL. @ 
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rived a courier’ at Milan, who brought the 

news of the battle of Poitiers, in which fout- 
core thoufand French were conquered by cight 
thoufand English, and king Joho and his fon 
made prifoners. Galeas Vifcomti, who loved 
France, and was sttached to the family who. 
governed there, withed to write to prince 
Charles the dauphin, and to the cardinal of Bo- 
fogna, to exprefs his grief; and he begged Pe- 
trarch to compofe thefe letters. That to the 
prince is as follows : 

‘Serene prince! If on one fide grief forces 
from me lamentation, on the other fam ‘pe~ 
trified and reduced to filence, when I refle@ on 
the caprice of that blind goddefs who governs 
‘the human race. If by a turn of her wheel fhe 
‘has overthrdwn your illuftrious father, with his 
fon your brother, who can wee te be faved 
from her ftrokes ? 

‘ I fpeak not of the loffes af France’ has 
fuftdined in that fatal day, which obfcured 
the fun of that great kingdom, and eclipfed 
the greateft part of the flars that enlightened 
it. : : 

‘Great prince! Your affliction has reached 
me at this diftance: God is my witnefs that 
I fhare it with you. Of what is not that in. 
folent hand capable who dares touch with fa- 
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crilegions hands the diadem of France? With 
all the princes of Europe I feel this fd event: 
but, befides this, I have a particular concern in 
it. Your majefty will not believe me capable 
of ever forgetting the marks of goodnefs I re- 
oeived from your grandfather, your father, and 
yourfelf. There was in your family a fort of 
conteft who -thould be kindeft to a man but 
little. known to you. So many benefits are en- 
graved'on my heart in lines that time cannot 
efface, and that ingratitude thall never cover 
swith her clouds! And can I then fail to de- 
plore your calamity, or, under the weight with 
‘which you are charged at your age, endeavour 
‘to moderate your grief, and give you the con- 
4olation I fhould with to receive in your place ! 
Providence has given to your youth what he 
feldom grants to the old age of princes, to know 
the emptineds of all things human, and the per- 
fidy of fortune; whofe power can only he re~ 
fifted by a virtuous foul. You have received 
that foul from nature, and have perfected it 
-by ftudy and experience: on this is founded 
the public hopes and the fafety-of your king- 
dom. Heaven has fpared you to deliver and 
aevenge your father, and to hold the reins of 
sempire for-him; if the weight is above your 
years, it is not beyond your courage. The af- 
ez 
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fairs with which you are overwhelmed will not: 
permit me to intrude on your time.. I aon- 
clude with offering to your fervice. my perfon 
and poffeffions. Happy fhall I be if 1. can af- 
ford any fuccour.to your majefty; whom I 
pray Heaven to confole in granting freedom-to 
his father, and victory over his enemies,’ 

The letter to the. cardinal was.in thefe 
swords : 

‘Very reverend father ahd lord! The hors 
rible cataftrophe of the king my mafter has 
made fo deep an impreffion on me, I have hard- 
ly power to fpeak. If love does not blind me, 
all the human race ought to grieve for -this 
‘difafter, and princes more than others; -but ° 
thofe who are attached like me will be incon- 
folable ! : 

«1 feel tenderly for the dauphin, but I hope 
every thing from his courage and virtues: with 
the divine aid he fhall deliver his father, and 
fteer the helm of his abandoned kingdom. I 
thought it my duty, as.it was my inélinatior, 
‘to. exprefs thefe fentiments to him, and to’ you, 
my lord, who, next to-him, are the moft fen- 
fibly concertied.in this unhappy event.. Vouch+ 
fafe to engage him to ufe with confidence what 
‘Lhave moft freely offered. The Lord preferve 
and make you profper.” 3 
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’ Petrarch could fearcely believe it poffible 
that an invincible hero, the greateft of kings, 
fhould be vanquifhed by fo inferior an enemy. 
The Vifcomtis at this time had enemies on all 
fides, and their city was like a veffel buffeted 
by the tempeft. ‘For my-part,’ fays Petrarch, 
“Lam tranquil in the midft of thefe ftorms; 
and if I did not hear the roaring of the waves, 
if Idid not behold others in agitation, I fhould 
be ignorant that I was failing on a tempeftu- 
eus fea, and feated at the fect of the pilot, 
Firm without being motionlefs, I wait with- 
out fearing; no wind is contrary to me; on 
every fhore I find a fafe afylum. If I dared 
compare myfelf to Cato, I fhould fay I am in 
the ftate in which he was found by his ne- 
phew Brutus ; uneafy for others, but carelefs 
about himéelf.” In fa@, while the city of Mi-~ 
lan was the theatre of war, Petrarch revifed 
Several of his Italian poems. ‘ 

Soon after this he received a letter from 
Avignon, written by Socrates, Lelius, and Gui 
Settimo together.’ They all inhabited the fame 
houfe, and lived in the greateft union. Petrarch 
replies, ‘ 1 fhould never have believed I could 
have envied people who dwell in Babylon. Ne-~ 
verthelefs, I withed to be: with you in your 
houfe, thut up from the poifonous air of that, 
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infamous city. I look upon your dwelling to 
be like the Elyfian fields in the middle of Aver- 
nus.’ Some time after this he received a very 
fingular letter from young Agapit Colonna, 
who had formerly been his pupil, bot who 
had profited very little by his inftruGions. The 
letter was in a fharp unpolifhed ftyle.. He 
thanked him for the pains he had taken with 
his education, but adds, ‘ Fortune has elevated 
and overwhelmed you with benefits. Proud of 
your treafures, and the elegance of your houfes, 
you defpife a poor exile fallen from his profpe- 
rous ftate, ill clothed and worfe' provided for, 
leading a miferable life in a little houfe near 
Bolegna. You fly from, and think no more of 
mae in this poor fituation.’ 

Petrarch anfwered thefe reproaches in the 
following manner : 

«Tam neither rich nor poor. I have every 
thing that is neceffary, and I defire nothing 
moore. It is true that my income is fomewhat 
imcreafed, but my expences are imcreafed in 
proportion, and I lay nothing up at the end of 
the year. You fay you are poor: I can fearcely 
believe that 2 perfon of your name and ment 
can be fo. But was this the cafe, how could 
you ever think that poverty rendered you def 
picable in my cyes? This is very oppofite ta 
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my character. I defpife no one, and have al- 
ways had a fingular regard for you. If I was 
capable of contempt, it would fall upon the 
rich rather than the*poor: not that riches are 
contemptible in themfelves, but becaufe they 
bring fo many vices in their train.. 

’ © Your letter has aftonifhed me beyond exa. 
preffion: I cannot recover my furprife, and I 
look upon it asadream. You cannot think 
all you wrote: you only meant to punith me 
for my negle& in writing to you. I will not 
juttify myfelf in that particular: I am flat- 
tered in your chagrin on that account, and kifs 
the hand that wounds me. But you ought to 
attribute my filence to my idlenefs of difpofi- 
tion weil known to you, to my occupations 
which increafe every day, and to the difficulty 
of conveying my letters, I do not compre- 
hend what you mean by the magnificence of 
my houfes: I dwell in 9 retired corner of Mi- 
Jan; often a wanderer in the fields, Iam igno~ 
yant of what paffes in the city. Adieu! And, 
if it is poffible, be perfuaded that, whether rich 
or poor, whether I write to-you or keep filence, 
T thall always be fincerely attached to you.” 

In the beginning of the year 1357 Petrarch 
received a diploma fent to him by the bifhop 
of Olmutz, chancellor of the empire, by which 
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the emperor created him count Palatine, with 
all the privileges of that dignity, which con- 
fifted in creating dodtors and lawyers, legiti- 
mating the natural children of citizens, crown- 
ing poets, giving difpenfations of age, &c. 
Thefe counts were fometimes alfo ftewards of 
the eftates of the prince, and receivers gencral 
of his finances. The emperor had added to 
this dignity fome particular privileges and very 
flattering encomiums. 

Petrarch in his letter of thanks fays: ‘ F 

am very grateful for the fingular favour the 
emperor has vouchfafed me, and the obliging 
expreffions with which you have heightened 
this grace. My expedations from his good- 
nefs and your friendfhip are more than fatif= 
fied: but I will not receive any gold; be not 
difpleafed that I return that on the bull by 
your friend who brought it to me.’ 
The diploma was enriched with a bull, or 
feal of gold, on one fide of which was the 
figure of the emperor feated on his throne, with 
an eagle and a lion; on the other, the city of 
Rome, with its temples and walls. 

Petrarch fuftained a lof at this time, which 
he thus fpeaks of in a letter to Lelius: ‘ An 
old Milanefe of fourfcore, who. called me his 
father, and came almoft every day to dine with 
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me, has paid the tribute of nature. He was a 
man of condition but little fortune, of a good 
character and a lively difpofition, though he 
was almoft in his fecond childhood. His quef- 
tions were fo droll and uncommon, they would 
have moved a dead man to laughter. He dif- 
puted on philofophy and religion, and had an 
incxhauftible ftorchoufe of arguments. He: 
fubmitted to no one but myfelf, and that 
rather from friendfhip than convi@tion, He 
fatigued every one with his queftions, efpecially’ 
the monks: he inquired of them at firft fight, 
Have you ftudied? If they faid No, he thook’ 
his head, and went away without a word morc; 
if they replied Yes, then he began his difpu-| 
tations, turned a queftion on all fides with an 
inexhauftible volubility, and: violent peals of 
laughter. I afked him fometimes, with an air 
of furprife, from whence he obtained his know~- 
ledge, and where were all his books? “ Here, 
here !” replied he, “ rubbing his forehead, here 
is my library: it is from hence I draw my 
knowledge. Books were only invented to aid 
the memory, and are only the fupports of its 
weaknefs.” This odd affertion diverted us ex- 
tremely. He faid nothing but what he firmly 
believed, and his opinions were the joys of his 
life. He held in abfolute contempt the rules 
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of grammar, {poke incorre@tly, and difputed 
under the armour of ignorance. He undertook 
to write a book ia your name; I with he. had. 
lived to finith it, it would have been a notable 
and moft fingular production, Three days be- 
fore his deatly.he came to feek me with a me- 
Janchly countenance: I afked him what con- 
cerned him; he anfwered, “1 am this day 
fourfcore ; how. many ycars think you remain 
for. me; perhaps twenty-five years, or there- 
abouts?” “Go,” faid I to him with a fmile, 
“« be eafy, and you may very well reach thirty.” 
“ If fo,” replied he, “ Iam content, I defire-no’ 
more.” He went away, and I faw him no.morc. 
Three days after this they informed me he 
was brought to my church to be interred. 
He had no ficknefs, no other difeafe but old 
age. I regret his lafs; he loved me, called me 
father, and his fingularities amufed me. Cha- 
sadters of this fort are neceflary to divert me 
from more ferious and interefting occupations, 
After having fuccoured his old age as much as 
T was able, I fhed fome tears on his tomb, 
which is in my church of St. Ambrofe. This 
good old man loved and called you his fon,” 
Petrarch had for fome time perceived in the 
Tetters of Lelius a fort of confufion and con- 
ces: at Jaft he was informed that a quarrel 
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had happened between him and Socrates, after 
having lived twenty-cight years in the ftricteft 
friendthip. It was occafioned by one of thofe 
bufy malicious people who are the plagues of 
fociety. They told Lelius that Socrates {poke’ 
ill of him, and had even written unkind things 
of him to Petrarch. ° Lelius too cafily believed 
fo unlikely areport. Petrarch on this occafion: 
wrote him a fharp letter, in which, after having: 
juttified Socrates, he conjured him to goto his 
‘friend immediately, for he was perfuaded with 
good reafon nothing more was neceflary to re- 
concile fuch old friends. It is to be lamented 
this letter is not inferted, which might have 
ferved for a model to others in fuch fituations. 
It had all the effe& that was to be expected 
from fuch an interpofition; Lelius could not 
read it without a deluge of tears: he went in 
hjs flood of grief to Socrates, fell upon his neck, 
and wept; Socrates embraced him in the ten~ 
dereft manner; thofe who were by could hard- 
ly ftand this affe@ing reconciliation. Petrarch, 
was full of joy when he was informed of it, 
and wrote to congratulate them both. 

In the violent heats of this year Petrarch 
setired to a little village near the river Adda, 
three miles from Milan. ‘ The fituation,’ fays 
he, ‘ is charming, and theairvery pure. It ig 
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on.a little elevation in the middle of a plain, 
furrounded on all fides with fountains, not ra~ 
pid and noify as thofe of Vauclufe, but fmooth. 
and gentle in their motion. The courfe of 
thefe waters is fo intermingled, that their be- 
ginnings or endings cannot be difcovered. As: 
if they would imitate the dance of the nymphs,: 
they approach, retire, unite, and feparate alter- 
nately in a moft agrceable and fingular manner. 
After forming a fort of labyrinth by thefe mean- 
derings, they go all together, and empty them- 
felves into the fame refervoir.’ ; 

John Vifcomti had chofen this fituation to 
found a Carthufian monaftery. Petrarch de- 
figned at firft to lodge in it, and the Carthu.’ 
fians confented: but as he could not do with- 
out horfes and attendants, he feared that the. 
noife, and, above all, the drunkennefs of fer-: 
vants, would give trouble and diftrefs in this 
holy retreat. He therefore hired a houfe in. 
the neighbourhood, near enough to go there- 
any hour of the day. He gave this houfe the 
name of Linterno, in memory of Scipio Afri- 
canus, whofe country houfe was fo called ;- 
and in joke fometimes he called it the In- 
ferno. 5 : 

1358. While Petrarch-was in this retire- 
ment, he received a letter from his friend Sct-- 
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timo, who defired he would inform him of all 
the occupations and projects of his fon John. 
Petrarch wrote this anfwer. 

« The train of my life has been uniform fince 
the frozen -hand of age has extinguifhed the 
ardour of youth, and that fatal paflion which 
fo long tormented me! But what do I fay! 
It is the dew of heaven that has produced this 
bleffed effe@. Do we not every day behold, 
to the fhame of humanity, old men plunged in 
debauchery ? What a horrid and dangerous 
fpeftacle for youth ! Like a weary traveller, I 
double my fteps as I haften to the end of my 
courfe. I read-and write day and night; one 
is-my tefrefhment after the other; and my la- 
bours grow continually. ‘Novelty pufhes me 
on, obftacles increafe my ardour. God, who 
knows my intentions, will affift me, if he fees it 
for the good of my foul. Labour is certain, 
fuccefs hazardous ; I feel this in common with 
thofe who follow the fame painful courfe ‘of 
life. I with pofterity to know and approve 
me: if I do not fucceed there, I fhall be 
known in my own age; or at leaft by my 
friends. Nothing more is neceflary; it would 
be even fufficient te know my own character, 
if it was fuch as it ought tobe; but with this, 
alas! I cannot flatter myfelf. Whatever thail 
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be the fuccefs of my labours, I pray that God 
will not abandon mc in old age, and above-all 
atmy death. My treatth is fo good, my body 
f itrong, that neither increafe of years, ferious 
occupations, abftinence, nor the ftrokes of 
grief, have been able to fubduc this ftubborn af, 
-on which I make continual war. 

* As to fortune, I poffefs that happy medium 
which is equally diftant from beth extremes, 
except in one point, that I am more fought 
after than I would be, or than fuits with my 
repofe. Iam loved without being known or 
feen, and that is perhaps the reafon of it. ¥ 
have already paffed an olympiad at Milan, a 
thing which neither myfelf nor my ‘friends 
thought poffible ; fo true it is, we ought never 
to fay, here I will live, or there I will die, for 
-~we can be certain of nothing in this world. 
The kindnefs I have received at Milan attaches 
me not only to its inhabitants, but to its houfes, 
‘land, air, and even its walls, not to fpeak of my 
friends. and acquaintance. I refide in a very 
retired corner of the city towards the weft.” 

‘ An ancient religious cuftom draws the peo~ 
ple on Sundays to the church of St. Ambrofe, 
‘who is my neighbour; the reft of the week 
this fpot is a defert. Behold what this great 
faint does for his gueft ; he confoles me by his 
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and faves it from difguft : under the thelter of 
fis wings-I ice the tempefts, and hear the noife 
of the waves, but they come not near to trou- 
ble me. When I go out to pay my duty to 
my mafter, or for fome other bufinefs (which 
rarely happens), I falute every one on the right 
fide and on the left, by a fimple motion of my 
thead, without ftopping or fpeaking to any: 
‘my increafe of fortune has made no alteration 
in my diet or fleep, which you know was 
always flender; on the contrary, I retrench 
#6il, and fhall foon have nothing more to di- 
minifh. I am only in bed while I fleep, ex- 
‘cept Tam fick. It appcars to me that fleep fo 
‘Grongly refembles death, and the bed our 
‘tomb, that the idea gives me a difguft to my 
‘bed, from which I rife the moment I awake, 
‘and go into my library. I generally do this in 
the middle of the night, except when the 
nights are at the fhorteft. I grant to Nature 
‘only what fhe commands imperioufly, and 
which it is not poffible to refufe her. 

«1 am always fond of folitude and filence ; 
“but when I am with my friends I am difpofed 
to converfe a great deal: this happens, pethaps, 
becaufe I fee them feldom, -and J] would com- 
~penfate for the filence of a year by the prate 
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ofa day; and when my friends depart I be- 
come dumb again. 

« Nothing is fo fatiguing as to converfe with 
many, or with one whom we do not love, and. 
who is not converfant with the fame fubjects 
as ourfelves. I refemble thofe people of whom 
Sencca fpeaks, who take life in detail rather 
than.in the grofs. I have taken a houfe ata 
league from Milan, to fhelter me from the 
heats, in a fine clear air, where I am ftill more 
at liberty than in the town: here my table is 
abundantly fupplied; the peafants are ambi- 
tious which fhall bring me moft fruits, fith, 
ducks, and all forts of wild fowl. There is in 
my neighbourhood a fine monaftery of the 
Carthufians newly founded, where I can enjoy 
at all hours of the day the pure and delightful 
pleafures of religion. The gates are always 
open to me, a privilege. few people poffefs: but 
we thould take care not to give trouble to 
others in fecking our own convenience, and 
this prevented my lodging there. It appears 
to me that ‘it is here we moft frequently fail in 
delicacy; and it is becaufe we are more occu- 
pied with ourfelves than folicitous for our fel- 
low-creatures, In this happy retreat I with 
for nothing but my old friends; I was rich in 
many fuch formerly, but death and abfence 
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have diminithed thefe poffeffions, and they are 
only to be regained in imagination. Your fo- 
ciety, and that of Socrates, I long flattered 
myfelf with obtaining: if you perfift in your 
rigour, I muft draw all the confolation I can 
from. my pious monks; their converfation: is 
neither bright nor wife, but it is innocent and 
holy: their repafts are not inviting, but there is 
a perfec freedom in their company, and thcir 
prayers will be my great confolation both in 
life and at death, 

* Solomon has told us that riches draw para- 
fites, I have never obtained fo much of them 
as to experience this truth. The little gold 1 
have paffes through my fingers, and my coffer 
is rather a paflage than dwelling-place for it. 
I know that it is made to folace the wants, 
and not to nourifh the paffions, of men. In 
this view it was originally fought from the 
mines, purified, ftruck, and ftamped. He who 
expends it properly is its mafter, he who lays 
it up its keeper, he who loves it a fool, he 
who fears it a flave, he who: adores it an idow 
later : the truly wife man is he who defpifes it. 
You with to hear news of our young man; I 
don’t know what to fay about him: his man- 
ners are gentle, and the bloffoms of his youth 
promife fruit; of what fort it will be I cannot 
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yet guefs; but I think I can flatter myféif he. 
will be an honeft man. I know he has under- 
ftanding; but of what ufe is underftanding if 
not cultivated by ftudy? He flies from a. book 
as he. would fly from the face of a-ferpent. 

* If his difpofition pleafes me, 1 fee with. 
guief that idlenefs will reduce it to nothing: 
Prayers, carefles, menaces, and pains, all have: 
been tried by me without fuccefs: nature has 
always furmounted my endeavours. I have. 
nothing, however, to reptoach myfelf with; 
and I fhall be fatisfied if, as 1 hope; he turns 
out a good man. The glory that letters be- 
ftow is, no doubt, greatly defirable; but it is 
difficult to acquire: it is more eafy to live a 
life of virtue, than a life of fame. We pardon 
aman if he is not wife, but we never forgive 
him if he is defective in goodnefs; and The- 
miftocles faid, he loved the man much better 
who was without letters, than Ictters without 
the man,’ 

This ycar. the Vifcomtis laid fiege to Pavia. 
There was.in this city a man of fingular cha- 
racter, who was. called James Boffalaro: his 
father was a trank-maker. He carly aban- 
doned the world to live in a.defert the life of a 
hermit, and afterwards. took the habit of the 
order of St, Auguftine, and acquired great re- 
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putation fot knowledge and' piety; nothing was 
talked of at Pavia but the eloquence of brother 
James. Encouraged by thefe attentions, he 
dectaimed with vehemence againft ufury, mo- 
nopolies, dnd the ornaments of drefs; ahd the 
effect of his preaching was a thorough reform- 
ation, Ufurers were no more feen at Pavia; 
and even the ladies renounced their finery. 
After this he began to attack tyranny and ty- 
rants, and exhorted the Pavians to eftablith a 
republican government. The people liftened 
to him greedily, complied with all his regula- 
tions, and gave him fixty men for his guard; 
fo that the lords of Beccaria, then governors of 
Pavia, did not dare to oppofe him, and he be- 
came mafter in fact, though without any 
change of his monattic life, and his commands 
‘were confidered as bleffings, ‘ The fermons 
of a little monk,’ fays Villani, ¢ did all this.’ 
Petrarch wrote a letter to brother James, re- 
prefenting to him how ill war fuited the habit 
of a monk’; and that it was incumbent on him 
to promote peace, rather than fow the flares 
of difcord: but it made no impreffion on him, 
When the Vifcomtis laid fiege to Pavia, the 
citizens were prefled by famine, and began to 
be difcouraged. Brother James never ceafed 
to animate: them by his preachings, and with 
RG 
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a | prophetic tone anhounced victory. Orie day 
their money failing, he fpoke with fo much 
force againft luxuty, that the ladiés brought 
him their jewels and rich habits, and the men 
all the gold and filver they poffeffed. He got 
the former fold at Venice, and obtained a con- 
fiderable fu for them, which ferved to fup- 
port them for fome time: but they were at laft 
obliged to capitulate. Brother James treated 
with Galeas, who fhewed him the utmoft re- 
Spe, and granted all his demands. After 
having concerted with him the neceflary regu- 
lations, he brought him to Milan, where, as 
foon as he arrived, he delivered him up to the 
monks of.his order, by whom brother James 
was fhut up in a ftrong prifon, with very little 
light, fays Villani, and a great many wants; 
where, no doubt, he repented he had not fol- 
lowed the guod advice of Petrarch. 

The year 1358 was almoft wholly employed 
by Petrarch in his treatife‘on the remediés of 
good and bad fortune. It is dedicated to his 
friend Azon de Correge, whofe paft life and 
prefent fituation occafioned him to undertake 
this work. In his dedication he defcribes it as 
follows: 

-£ When I confider the inftability of pee 
affairs, and the variations of fortune, I find 
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nothing more uncertain or reftlefs than the life 
of man. Nature has given to animals an ex- 
cellent remedy under difafters, which is the 
ignerance of them. We feem better treated in 
intelligence, forefight, and memory: no doubt 
thefe are admirable prefents; but they ofteri 
annoy more than they-affiit us. A prey to un- 
ufeful or diftreffing cares, we are tormented by 
the prefent, the paft, and the future; and, as 
if we feared we fhould not be miferable enough, 
we join to the evil we fuffer the remembrance 
of a former diftrefs, and the apprehenfion of 
fome future calamity. This is the Cerberus with 
three heads we combat without ceafing. Our 
life might be gay and happy if we would: but 
‘we eagerly feck fubjects of affliction to render 
it irkfome and melancholy. We pafs the firft 
years of this life in the fhades of ignorance, the 
facceeding ones in pain and labour, the latter 
part in grief and remorfe, and the whole in er- 
‘ror: nor do we fuffer ourfelyes to poffefs one 
bright day without a cloud, : 

« Let us examine this matter with fincerity, 
and we shall agree that ‘our diftreffes chiefly 
arife from ourfelves, It is virtue alone which 
can render us fuperior to fortune: we quit her 
ftandard, and the combat. is no longer equal. 
Fortune mocks us; fhe turns us on her wheel, 
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the saifes and abefes us at her pleafure, ‘but 
her power is founded on our weaknefs, This 
is an ald rooted evil, but it is not imcurnble; 
there is nothing a firm and elevated mind can- 
not accomplifh. The difcouné of the wife, and 
the ftudy of good books, are the beft remedies 
I know of; but to thefe we muft jain the con- 
dent of the foul, without which the beft advice 
will be ufelefs. What gratitude do we not owe 
to thofe great men who, though dead many 
ages before us, live with us by their works, dif- 
courfe with us, are our mafters and guides, and 
erve us.as pilots in the navigation of life, where 
our veffel is agitated without ceafing by the 
ftorms of our paffions! It is here that true 
philofophy brings us to a fafe port, by a fure 
and eafy paflage, not like that of the fchools, 
which, raifing us on its airy and deceitful wings, 
and caufing us to hover on the clouds of frivo- 
lous difpute, lets us fall without any light or 
inftru@iion in the fame place where fhe took 
us up. 

_ * Dear friend, I do not attempt to exhort 
you to the ftudy I judge fo important, Nature 
jhas given you a. tafte for all knowledge, but 
fortune has denied you the leifure to acquire 
it: yet, whenever you could fteal a moment 
from public affairs, you fought the converfa- 
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tion of wife men; and 1 have remarked that 
‘your memory often ferved you inftead of books, 
Ie is therefore unneceffary to invite you to do 
what you have always done; but, as we cannot 
sotain all we hear or read, it may be ufeful to 
famifh your mind with fome maxims that 
may beft ferve to arm you againft the affaults 
of misfortune. The vulgar, and even philofo- 
phers, thave decided that adverfe fortune was 
moft difficult to fuftain : for my own part I am 
of a different opinion, and believe it more eafy 
to fupport adverfity than profperity; and that 
fortunie is more treacherous and dangerous when 
fhe careffes, than when fhe difmays; experi- 
ence has taught me this, not books or argu- 
ments. I have feen many perfons fuftain great 
Joffes, poverty, exile, tortures, death, and even 
diforders that were worfe than death, with 
courage; but I have feen none whofe heads 
have not been turned by power, riches, and 
honours. How often have we beheld thofe 
overthrown by good fortune who could never 
be fhaken by bad! This made me with to 
Jearn how to fuppart a great fortune. You 
know the fhort time this work has taken; I 
have been le& attentive to what might thine, 
than to what might be ufeful on this fubjed. 
‘Truth and virtue are the wealth of all men, 
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and fhall I not difcourfe of thefe with my dear 
Azon? I would prepare for you, as in a little 
portable box, a friendly ‘antidote againft the 
poifon of good and bad fortune. The one. re- 
quires a rein to reprefs the fallies of a tran{port- 
ed foul; the other a confolation to fortify the 
overwhelmed and afli@ed fpirit. 

*« Nature gave you, my friend, the heart of a 
king; but the gave you not a kingdom, of 
which therefore fortune could not deprive you. 
But I doubt whether our age can furnifh an 
example of worfe or better treatment from her 
than yourfelf. In the firft part of life you was 
bleft with an admirable conftitution, and afto- 
nifhing health and vigour: fome years after 
‘we beheld you thrice abandoned by the phy- 
ficians, who defpaired of your life. The hea+ 
venly Phyfician, who was your fole refource, 
reftored your health, but not your former 
ftrength: you were then called iron-footed, 
for your fingular force and agility ; you are now 
bent, and lean upon the fhoulders of thofe 
whom you formerly fupported; your country 
beheld you one day its governor, the next an 
exile. Princes difputed for your friendthip, and 
‘afterwards confpired your ruin. You lott by 
death the greateft part of your friends; the 
reft, according to cuftom, deferted you ia cala- 
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mity. To thefe misfortunes was added a vio- 
lent difeafe, which attacked you when you 
were deftitute of all fuccours, at a diftance from 
your country and family, ina {trange Jand in- 
vefted by the troops of your enemies, fo that 
thofe two or three friends, whom fortune had 
left you, could not come near to relieve you. 
In a word, you have experienced every hard- 
fhip but imprifonment and death: but what 
do I fay? you have felt -all the horrors of the 
former, when your faithful wife and children 
were {hut up by your enemies; and even death 
followed you, and took one of thofe children, 
for whofe lofs you would willingly have facri- 
ficed your own. : 

«In you have been united the fortunes of 
Pompey and Marius ; but you were neither ar- 
rogant in profperity as the one, nor difcouraged 
in adverfity as the other. You have fupported 
both in a manner that has made you loved by 
your friends, and admired by your enemies. 
There is a peculiar charm in the ferene and 
tranquil air of virtue, which enlightens all 
around it, in the midft of the darkeft fcencs 
and the greateft calamities. My ancient friend-. 
fhip for you has caufed me to quit every thing 
to perform a work, in which, as in a glafs, you 
may adjuft and prepare your foul for all events, 
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and be able to fay, 2s Aineas did'to the Sybil, 
« Nothing of this is new to me; I have forefeen 
and am prepared for it all.” 1 am ferfible that 
in the diforders of the mind, as wedl as thof 
of the body, difcourfes are not thought tha 
moft efficacious remedies; but I am perfuad- 
ed alfo that the malady of the foul ought to be 
cured by fpiritual applications. If we fee a 
friend in diftref&, and give him all the confo~ 
lation we are able, we perform the duties of 
friendthip, which pays more attention to the 
difpafition of the heart than the value of the 
gift. A {mall prefent may be the teftimony 
ofa great love. There is no goad.I do not 
wifh you; and this is all I can affer toward it, 
I with this little treatife may he of fe to yeu: 
if it fhould nat anfwer my hopes, { fhall how- 
ever be fecure of pardon from your friendfhip : 
it prefents you with the four great peffions, 
Hope and Joy, the daughters af Profperity, Fear 
and Grief, the offspring of Adverfity, wha at- 
tack the foul, and lance at it all their arrows, 
Reafon commands in the citadel to repulfe 
them: your penetration will eafily perccixo 
which fide will obtain the vidory.’ 

This treatife of Petrarch’s made a great noife: 
the moment it appeared every one was eager 
to obtain it. It is full of genius, erudition, 
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and trac philofophy, and enlivened bya thoufand 
examples from ancient and from modem hif- 
tory. We mutt add, in juftice to Petrarch, 
that the misfortunes of Azon de Correge ne- 
ver leffened his friendthip for him to his death, 
The courle of his ffferings and exile is not very 
certain : three of his fervants were hanged, and 
he only faved his life by retiring to Ferrara; and 
at laft went to Mantua, to live with the rela~ 
tions of his wife. 

In Sune 1358 a peace was concluded between, 
the Gonzaguas, lords of Mantua, and the Vi- 
tomtis, to which Petrarch, by his influence, 
greatly contributed. One of the articles of & 
was, that Ugolin Gonzagua fhould efpptife Ca- 
tharine Vifcomti, the daughter of Matthew 
Vifcomti. The marriage was celebrated at 
Milan with great magnificence: at the fame 
time Barnabas had a child baptifed. The featts 
on thefe occafions lafted feveral days, with 
games and tournaments, and all kinds of ro- 
joicings. 

Petrarch was a great part of the fummer at 
Lanterno. The Carthufians, with whom he 
{pent much of his time, talked of nothing but 
the fandtity and virtues of their general ; this 
was John Birel, whom the cardinals would 
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have made pope after the death of Ciement, 
if the cardinal de Taillerand had not oppofed 
it. Petrarch was prefled by thefe monks to 
write to John Birel, as the prior of the Car- 
thufians at Milan was going to a general chap- 
ter held in the great monaftery of that order. 
His letter is dated, ‘ From the Monaftery of 
the Carthufians at Milan, where I dwell.’ 

¢ Full of aftonifhment and admiration, 1 
fpeak to you as I would fpeak to Jefus Chrift 
himfelf, who, no doubt, dwells in your heart : 
for the heart of the juft, is it not the temple of 
God? They fay you are an angel, and that 
you lead the life an angel would do if he was 
‘on carth. For my part, I behold you asa ftar 
which rifes from the monaftery of the Car- 
thufians to enlighten a finful world, as we fee 
the morning fun rife from the eaftern moun- 
tain to illuminate the world. How happy are 
you! How miferable am I! While I am 
ftruggling with the tempeftuous waves of time, 
in continual view of the death I dread, you 
are arrived fafe in port, and,-fo to peak, en- 
tered into the porch of paradife, with the hopé, 
or rather the affurance, of a bleffed and end- 
lefs life , 

After befecching the bleffing of his prayers 
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that God would infpire his mind with unfeign- 
ed charity, perfé& piety, and holy religion, 
he finifhes his letter thus: . 

* From whence can my confidence arife to 
a,man I have never feen? It is not my merit 
which gives it, but my love for you and your 
pious flock. It is the idea of your piety which 
makes me hope an eafy accefs-to your favour. 
We fometimes love thofe the beft we do not 
perfonally behold. Sinner as I am, I fee you 
in Jefus Chrift, who views us all, and whom 
we behold in all things. I would however 
that my eyes alfo rejoiced in this fight, and, 
though I daily hear of your pious words, that 
my ears could enjoy them from your own 
mouth. In fine, though I embrace you ten- 
derly with my foul, I wifh to enfold you in my 
arms, and kifg that hand I revere, that hand 
confecrated to God. I know you better than 
you imagine. Placed on a. facred elevation; 
your virtue makes you known of many with 
whom you are not acquainted. To this is join- 
ed that precious pledge I have confided to your 
care, that only brother enrolled in the militia 
of Jefus Chrift, under the banners of your pro- 
te@ion. Of all the gifts I have received from 
nature or fortune, none is fo dear to me as he 
is: I know that you love him as your fon: 
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you have taken him from me: Fat conféheib, 
rejoice, nay, [ glory in a brother worthy to 
ferveJefus Chrift in your holy family ; this has 
infpired me with confidence towards you. The 
prior of the Carthufians at Milan, who will 
prefent you with my letter and my homage, 
will confirm my affeétionate fentiments for you 
and your order.” 

John Birel, in his anfwer to Petrarch, repri- 
mands him feverely for the praifes he had given 
him, faying, that it was not right to praife any 
one to their face. He exhorts Petrarch to em- 
‘ploy the great talents God had given him in 
works on morals and devotion, and in particu- 
lar defired he would write a treatife on the 
dignity of human nature, which pope Inno- 
cent III. had promifed to the world when he 
publithed his treatife on the mifery of man. 

Petrarch, after juftifying himfelf for the 
praifes he had beftowed by the examples of the 
greateft faints, Auguftin, Jerome, Ambrofe, 
&c: fays, ‘ I could make you the fame re« 
proaches with much better foundation: I nei- 
ther claim nor merit the praifes you have be- 
ftowed on my genius. You defire me to make 
good the promifes of others, who have not 
time to fulfil my own. Perhaps alfo, it was a 
fabje@ too. difficult for the great pope, and 
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what then will it be for ie? Innocent 11. 
‘was one of the wifeft men of his age, and did 
honour to the holy fee. He knew that human 
tmifery was an extenfiye, and human felicity 
a thort and delicate fubje@. 

«Tam engaged in a treatife on the remedies 
of good afd bad fortune, in which I try to 
fupprefs or extirpate, if poffible, the paffions of! 
the foul. I was in the chapter of grief and 
mifery when I received: your letter. I appre-- 
hend that the malady of the foul called grief, 
can only be cured by the fubje& of joy we are 
furnifhed with from the dignity of human-na~ 
ture. One would have imagined you knew 
what I was about when you wrote, and that 
you meant your letter as a fpur? it is certain 
¥ am animated by it. The honour of your 
notice, and the pleafure of obeying your com- 
mands, hall infpire me with courage; and if 
I cannot treat the fubject in particular as you 
defire, you will accept it as confidered more 
generally.in the treatife I have mentioned.’ 

The correfpondence of Petrarch with John 
Birel was thort. This: general of the Carthu- 
fians died foon. after with the higheft. reputa- 
tion for his piety and good works. 

Petrarch had an inflammation in his leg 
while he was at Linterno, oecafioned by a-lerge 
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volume of Cicero's epiitles falling on it as he 
‘was reaching it down, and this happened more 
than once. ‘I could not help,’ fays he, ‘ afk- 
ing Cicero, with a fmile, why do you ftrike 
the man who loves you fo much?” His leg 
was fo bad through neglect, that advice was 
fent for, and the phyficians thought it muft be 
cut off; but by reft and fomentations he reco- 
vered. ‘ It is fingular,’ adds Petrarch, ‘ that 
from my childhood the accidents I have met 
with have always chofen this leg; which has 
made one of my fervants call it pleafantly, the 
leg of ill fortune: in reality thefe are motives 
to believe in fate; and why not, if by this: 
word we underftand providence ?” 

As foon as he recovered, Petrarch took a 
little journey to Bergamo, eight leagues from 
Milan. . The occafion of it was this. There 
was in that city a goldfmith of excellent {kill 
in his trade ; he was born with a lively genius, 
and would have made a great progrefs in Iet- 
ters, if he had applied to them early; but he 
was fomewhat advanced in life when this hu- 
mour took hold of him. It foon abforbed his 
whole attention, and caufed him to neglect his 
trade. Struck with the renown of Petrarch, 
he “was determined, whatever it coft him, to 
become acquainted with fo great a man,, and 
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to merit his efteem: he tried feveral methods 
to. introduce himfelf, and at laft fucceeded. 
* It would have been barbarous,’ fays Petrarch, 
‘to have refufed him what coft me fo little, 
and delighted him fo much.’ The favourable 
reception that Petrarch gave him quite turned 
his head; his joy was expreffed in his counte- 
nance, gait, and .geftures ; he {pent a great part 
of his fortune in having the name and arms of 
Petrarch either chafed, carved, or inlaid upon 
every thing in his houfe; and at a great ex- 
pence he got all his writings copied; for Pe- 
trarch had given to his ardent entreaties what 
he had denied the greateft princes. By de- 
grees he entirely changed his character and 
manner of life, and abandoned his trade, which 
‘was a very profitable one. 

Petrarch repeatedly told him it was too late 
to devote himfelf to ftudy, and that he ought 
on no account to quit his bufinefs. Obedient 
to his advice on every other fubjeé, and liften- 
ing to him as an oracle, he would not be per- 
fuaded in this matter to alter his refolution, 
but fhut up his fhop, and fpent all his time in 
the fchools of the profeffors, in which that city 
abounded, 

He was paffionately defirous that Petrarch 
Should vifit him at Bergamo ; ‘ One day only,’ 
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faid he, ‘ would he honour my houfe with his 
prefence, it would be my gloty and felicity for 
ages.’ Petrarch kept him in fufpenfe for fome 
years, ibut at laft, moved with his earneft fup- 
plications, and the pleafure he felt in beftow- 
ing happinefs, he went to Bergamo, though 
fome of his friends were againft it, and thought 
it would be demeaning himfelf. The jeweller, 
whofe name was Henry Copra, came to fetch 
him, and, that he might be amufed upon the 
road, he brought with him fome men of genius 
whofe converfation might be agreeable to him ; 
fome of Petrarch’s friends followed, curious to 
obferve the event of this fingular vifit. When 
they came to Bergamo, the governor, com~ 
manding officer, and principal people of the 
city, came out to meet Petrarch, and rendered 
him the greateft honours. They would have 
lodged him in the city hotel, or fome palace. 
The goldfmith was terrified left he fhould not 
be preferred; but he was unjuft to Petrarch, 
who was faithful to his promife, and went 
with the friends who followed him to his 
houfe. He had made vat preparations; the 
houfe was magnificently decorated, the cham- 
ber deftined to Petrarch hung with purple, the 
bed gilt, and the banquet was a royal one. 
His library was more like a fcholar’s devoted 
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to letters, than a tradefman's who had {pent 
his life in a thop. 

Petrarch went away the next day, fatiated 
with honours and good things. Never was a 
hoft fo delighted with his gueft: his joy was fo 
immoderate, that his relations feared he would 
fall fick, or turn fool. The governor, and 3 
great train, accompanied Petrarch much fur- 
ther than he defired. The gold{mith could 
not quit him, and they were obliged at laft to 
force him away. 

Petrarch arrived that night at Linterno, 
where he paffed the reft of the autumn, 1358. 
He had a letter from Lelius, in which he in- 
forms him that the office of apoftolic fecretary 
was conferred on Zanobi de Strata, but had 
been folicited for him by his friends. Petrarch, 
after repeating what he had fo often faid on 
this fubjedt, adds: 

* It gives me pleafure Zanobi has this em- 
ployment: I love, and am. fure of being be- 
loved by him. Among fo many enemies of 
God and man, we fhali at leaft have one friend 
in that court. But I lament the lofs of the 
Mufes, and I pity his fate. In accepting this 
office, he has had more regard to riches than 
reputation, life, or repofe. It was not long 
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ago he joked me in a friendly manner for choof- 
ing a turbulent and noify city for my Helicon. 
He was ignorant of the free, retired, and tran- 
quil life I lead at Milan. He difapproved alfo 
of my fituation in Provence, fuppofing it im- 
poffible for any one to be happy on that fide 
the Alps. Neverthelefs, at Wauclufe, if re- 
fpeGting my body and my errors I led the life 
of a mian, with refpe& to the peace of my 
mind I led the life of an angel. When Za- 
nobi talked in this manner, he did not forefee 
he fhould foon be an exile from Italy, and an 
inhabitant of the Babylonian Parnaflus. If I 
know him, he will often rcgret his country, 
and the leifure he enjoyed at Naples, and will 
envy the freedom I poffefs at Milan. He will 
be richer, no doubt, but he will be lefs 
hoppy? 

1359. It was moft fevere weather when 
Petrarch wrote this letter; his ink was frozen, 
his hand benumbed. It fnowed violently: fo 
great a quantity had never been feen between 
the Alps and ‘the Appennine. Many villages 
and houfes in the country fuffered extremely. 
‘At Bologna the fnow lay fixty fect deep, and 
they made a yault under it, where the young 
‘people had feafts and diverfions. Villani, and 
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other hiftorians, fpeak of this fnow, which fell 
in February, as exceeding what had been 
known i in the memory of man. 

~ Petratch’s fon was at this time at Avignon. 
Simonides, who was there alfo, after {peaking 
of their common friends Lelius, Socrates, &c. 
with all the warmth of friendthip, talks to 
him of his fon, whom he calls John Petrarch. 
‘ He hardly ever leaves me,’ fays he; ‘ he 
amufes me by his converfation, and teaches 
me many things. I find him gentle and mo- 
deft; a good fign in a young man, if we may 
believe Seneca. I conjure you not to give ear 
.too lightly to what may be faid againft him; 
either I am much deceived, or you will fee 
him one day almoft fuch as you with him to 
be.” We are not told why Petrarch’s fon 
went to refide at Avignon, or what he had 
done to incur his father’s difpleafure. 

Petrarch had a vifit this year from his friend 
Boccace. United by the fame genius and dif- 
pofition, they wrote often, and had a tender 
regard for each other, They had been but 
little together before, and this reunion con- 
firmed their friendfhip, Boccace called Pe- 
‘trarch his mafter, and expreffed great obliga- 
tions to him for the knowledge he had com- 
municated to him. His charaéter had been 
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difMfipated and libertine, und he confeffes that 
‘to Petrarch he owed the conveifion of his 
heart. His Décameroh, which he wrote in 
3348, is a proof of the freedom of his fenti- 
ments in the carly-part of his life. He was 
about forty-five years old when he came to 
Milan, Petrarch convinced him it was thame- 
ful at his age to lofe his time among womien ; 
that ‘he ought to employ himfelf in more 
ferious purfuits, and turn his folicitude towards 
‘Heaven, inftead of fixing it upon the earth, 
‘His eclogues, like thofe of Petrarch, are ob- 
foure and-enigmatical. . 

After paffing fome days at Milan, his affairs 
obliged him to return to Florence in the be- 
ginning of April, The weather was itormy, 
and the waters out. Petfarch begged he would 
write to him as foon. as he had paffed the Po 
and the other rivers, which he did. 

Petrarch writing to Simonides, {peaks thus 
of this vifit: 

«We have paffed our days delightfully, but 
they flided too faft away. We only wanted 

_ you to complete our fociety. I could not be 
eafy at my friend’s fetting out in fach. bad wea- 
ther, till I learned he had paffed fafcly the king 
of rivers; he has only after this to crofs the 
Appennine, that father of the mountains. This 
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friend knows all my thoughts, and will give you 
a faithful account of my tranfactons,’ 

Simonides anfwered Petrarch from Flo- 
rence: ‘Be at peace, our dear Boccace has 
paffed the king of rivers and the father of 
mountains, and is arrived here fafe and in 
good health.’ 

Soon after his arrival at Florence, Boccace 
fent Petrarch a fine copy of Dante’s poem, 
which he had taken the pains to copy, and he 
apologifes for the praifes he gives him, by 
faying he was his firft mafter, the firft light 
which illuminated his mind. It was generally 
thought Petrarch was jealous of Dante, becaufe 
he had no copy of his works. Petrarch was 
concerned that Boccace fhould adopt this opi- 
nion, and wrote to him as follows. 

« The praifes you have given to Dante are 
well founded, worthy both of him and you, 
and much more flattering than thofe applaufes 
of the vulgar, which difturb the peace of his 
manes, 

« If we owe much to the fathers of our bo 
dy, how much more are we indebted to thofe 
who have formed our mind. J unite with you 
in praifing this great poet, whofe ftyle is vulgar, 
but whofe fentiments are noble and beautiful. 
Jam only difpleafed that you know me {fo 
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Tittle, by whom I with to be perfectly known : 
of all the plagues of the foul, J-am the leaft 
affeulted by envy. My father was ftridtly 
united with Dante, and the fame ill fortune 
purfued them: neither injuftice, exile, nor po- 
verty, neither the love of his wife or children, 
could take this poet from his ftudies, though 
they required filence and repofe: for this I can 
never enough admire him, I fee many reafons 
for loving, but none for hating or defpifing him. 
His genius, fentiment, and humour, excellent 
jn their kind, place him very far above con- 
tempt. I feared when young to read writers 
in the fame language, left by hazard J fhould 
copy their fentiments or manner. I have al- 
‘ways avoided with care every kind of imita- 
tion, and if it has happened, it has been by ac- 
cident; this was the reafon ¥ did not read 
Dante then, though I admire him fincerely 
‘now ; and was I] envious, it muft be of the 
living, for death is the tomb of envy as well 
as of hatred. All that I can be reproached for 
‘is, that T have faid, he fucceeded beft in the 
vulgar tongue, both in verfé and profe; that 
“he rifes higher, and pieafes moft in this, you 
“will agree with me; and what author is there 
‘who has fucceeded equally in every ftyle? 
This was not even granted to Cicero, Virgil, 
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Salluft, or Plato, when eloquence, iow dead; 
was at its height. It is fufficient for'a man to 
excel in one fpecies of writing, I had this 
upon my mind, and I am confoled now that 1 
have expreffed it to you." 

In May 1359 Petrarch received a letter 
from the emprefs Ann, to inform him of the 
birth of a daughter, and the joy this event had 
given her. She had been married five years 
without any children. . 

Petrarch in his anfwer expreffes his gratitude 
for the great honour fhe had done him; and 
enumerates the illuftrious women whofe vir- 
tue, courage, and great actions, have given 
them fuch juft renown. 

Petrarch being informed his friend the 
bithop of Cavaillon was returned from Ger- 
many to his diocefe, after he had been in qua- 
lity of nuncio to the pope, wrote to congra- 
ttulate him on his arrival; and fays, ‘ I dread 
more than death thofe long and dangerous 
journeys you take fo often; it is time for you 
to repofe yourfelf. I cannot exprefs the ardent 
defire I have to behold you again; it is now 
feven years that we have been feparated, I 
‘was in my youth abforbed in love; in age Iam 
wrapped up in my friends, chilled in one pe~ 
siod, and warmed in the other. I refign what 
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Tomce adored, and I adore thoft I then only 

foved. At the moment when you leaft think 

of it, you will perhaps fee me in your library ; 
on the banks of my river, or in my cave, I wait 
for my Socrates, or rather your Socrates. Love 

‘him, treat him as your dear child, as you have 

always treated me, and never forget your fer- 

vant.” 

Some malicious people perfecuted Socrates. 
Petrarch wrote to encourage him, and invite 
him to Milan. ‘I know,’ fays he, ‘ you with 
to fee me; never have we been fo long fepa- 
yated; nothing indeed can divide fouls united 
dy virtue and the faith of Jefus Chrift: but, 
after all, there is nothing like the prefence of 
‘a beloved friend. Come, you are expected 
and longed for; you will find frionds unknown, 
to you, and a reputation; your fociety will 
increafe, and not diminifh: come, the way 
is fhort ; let nothing ftop you: either you muft 
fix with me, or I muft come to you. Your 
journey will not be unufeful; you will fea 
me; you will fee Italy: the Alps, which fepa- 
yate you at prefent from your friend, will ferve 
you asa barrier againft thofe envious ferpents 

«who purfe your peace.’ 

‘Socrates did not accept this invitation: be 
Joved Petrarch above all men; he detcfted 
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Avignon, and withed to fce Italy; buf he 
could not refolve to quit France, and run the 
hazard of ‘ending his days in a foreign coun- 
try. : 

When Petrarch returned from Linterno, he 
‘met with an accident in his houfe at Milan, 
which diftrefled him very much. As he arofe 
one morning he found he had been robbed of 
all but his books; as he perceived it was a do- 
meftic robbery, he could fufpeét none but his 
fon John, who was returned from Avignon, 
and his fervants, He was become extremely 
libertine, and it was the neceffities his de~ 
bauched life reduced him to that had brought 
him to this action: he fought every day with 
his father’s fervants, and Petrarch could notkeep 
either him or them within any bounds, fo that 
he loft all patience, and turned them all out of 
his houfe ; his fon begged to be received again, 
but Petrarch would not for fome time confent 
toit. This event had occafioned him to quit 
his retired houfe at St. Ambrofe, in which he 
did not think himfelf in fafety ; and he took q 
{mall manfion in the middle of the city, where 
he remained but a fhort time: his love of foli- 
tude and repofe foon induced him to feck a 
-more retired habitation ; ke found one in the 
fponattery of St. Simplicien, fituated out of the 
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walls.” ‘I have here,’ fays he, ‘ a long cover- 

ed walk feparated from the fields by a narrow 

‘woody path, from whence I can go‘round the 
city without meeting any one; for fach is the 
Af litude of this place, that you feem to be in the 
middle of a wood, if the view of the city in 
fome parts, and the noife we fometimes hear, 
"did not remind us we are near it.” 

Petrarch afked one of the monks for a life of 
St. Simplicien : ‘ He brought me a book,’ fays 
he, ¢ which the author had compiled from the 
Confeffions of St. Auguftine, but in a very flat 
and inj udicious manner. I threw it afide in 

anger; but it brought to my mind a good 
faying, “ The glory of faints depends not upon 
the eloquence of biographers. Thofe faints 
‘want not the pen of mortals who aré written 
in the book of life.” But, if we fuppofe a good 
writer capable of the work, who. wifhes to 
animate the living rather than honour the 
dead, where will he meet with facts, if we find 
none in the houfe of the faint himfelf? It is 
only from the teftimony of St. Auguftine we 
Jearn that Simplicien was all his life a faithful 
fervant of God, well verfed in the duties of an 
evangelical life; that he contributed to his 
eonverfion, and was chofen to fucceed St. 
Ambrofe by the direction of that great faint. 
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This is all I could difcover of my facred hoft; 
God knows the reft.’ 

A phyfician, called Albin de Canobio, who 
was fond ‘of Petrarch, wrote to invite him to 
his country houfe at the foot of the Alps. The 
air of Milan was become infectious: ‘ Come 
hither,’ fays Albin, ‘ the air is very good, and 
you will have always near you a phyfician and 
a friend.’ Petrarch replied, ‘ It becomes 
not one of my age to fly from death: it is 
needlefs fo to do, becaufe it comes every where. 
I would fooner vifit you as my friend than my 
phyfician. The art of phyfic may be ufeful to 
preferve health, and cure leffer diforders; but 
in violent difeafes it is of little ufe: we fee 
phyficians themfelves defpair and run away, 
which proves the ignorance or the weaknefs of 
amen.” 

Gui Settimo was appointed this year, 1359, 
to the archbifhopric of Genoa. As he was ex- 
tremely beloved, it caufed great joy in Genoa. 
‘Petrarch wrote to congratulate him: ‘I know 
not,’ faid he, ‘ whether I fhould rejoice or 
grieve for your exaltation ; you will have more 
honour and revenue, but you will lofe that 
freedom you are fo fond of. But why do I 
fay this? You did not enjoy liberty, you was 
the fervant of the public; you are now the 
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fervant of God ; your condition is to be rex 
joiced in.’ 

He was {carcely fettled in his.new dignity, 
which bronght him back with fach honour to 
his country, when he was attacked ‘with violent 
fits of the gout, and begged Petrarch to write 
hint fome confolations againft pain, affuring 
him that he fuffered with patience. Petrarch 
anfwered him with his ufual fpirit and philofo~ 
phy, and then adds: ‘I would have fent you 
my remedies of good and bad fortune, but I 
have no perfon at prefent who can copy it. 
The young man whom we have both taken 
fo much pains with, that he might be the ho- 
nour,’ relief, and joy of my old age, over- 
whelms me with fhame and grief. This is 
contrary to my former predidtions: alas! they 
miuit be now effaced; he is the flave of his 
paflions, envious, and difobedient; he hates 
knowledge and virtue. But we muft fuffer all 
things with patience. Auguftus, efteemed the 
happieft of men, did not he lament the giving 
birth to three poifons? I, that have but one, 
fhould do wrong to complain.” 

This fon of Petrarch did every thing he 
could to obtain his father’s forgivenefs, and to 
be received into his houfe; he acknowledged 
his faults, and promifed to corre& them. Pe- 
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trarch wrote him a very fharp letter, in which 
he refufes to receive him then, but that he 
fhould be ready to do it when he gave proofs 
of his reformation. In effeé, he permitted. 
him foon after this to return home, and ap- 
pears as much rejoiced as his fon at this re- 
union. 

In 1360, Galeas Vifcomti removed from Mi- 
Jan to Pavia; the cruelties of his brother had 
rendered his fociety infupportable. He embel- 
lithed his new city, and rendered it a very agrec- 
ble and magnificent fituation: Petrarch often 
paffed a part of the fummer with him there. 
He built a citadel of aftonifhing fize, and at an 
immenfe expence ; a covered bridge over the 
Tefin, ornamented with marble, which is ftill 
the favourite walk of the Pavians; and he made 
afine park, which was twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, and ftored it with deer and game 
of all forts. He eftablifhed an univerfity for 
all the fciences, engaged able profeffors, and 
ordered all -his fubjects to fend their children 
to ftudy there. All that he did was great ; and 
Petrarch fays of him, referring to the citadel 
of Pavia, ‘ Galeas furpaffed other men in moft 
things, but in the magnificence of his build- 
ings he furpaffed himéelt.’ 

This year Nicholas Acciajoli, who had been 
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for fome time at the court of Avignon, where 
he was on a public bufinefs from the king of 
Hungary, was fent by the pope to. Milan, to 
fiegociate a peace with Barnabas, who had in- 
vaded Bologna. The grand fencchal was ex- 
tremely defirous to fee Petrarch, who gives this 
account of their interview to Zanobi: ‘ Your 
Mecenas is come to treat with my Auguftus, 
and has been twice to fee me: neither the 
number of vifits, the multitude of affairs, nor 
the diftance, could prevent him. This great 
man came to my remote dwelling, and entered 
into my little houfe, as Pompey entered into 
that of the philofopher Poffidonius; the fafces 
downward, the head uncovered, bowing with 
refpeét. What could an inhabitant of Parnaflus 
do more, was he to enter into the temple of 
Apollo and the Mufes? This generous hu- 
mility moved me, and fome perfons of diftinc- 
tion who followed him, almoft to tears: fuch 
owas the majefty of his air, the foftnefs of his 
manners, the dignity of his language, preced- 
ed by a filence more expreflive than words! 
We converfed upon all fubjects, and {poke of 
‘you in particular. He examined my books 
swith condefcenfion, ftaid a long time, and went 
away with concern. He has honoured my 
dwelling fo much, that not only Romans and 
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Florentines, but every lover of the fciences, pays 
homage toit. His prefence, his noble couri- 
tenance, has {pread joy and peace in this royal 
city: he has completed the favour he always 
expreffed for me, and his prefence has raifed ra= 
ther than diminithed the idea I had of him. 
How happy are you to have fuch a friend! 
Adieu! Do not forget itie.’ 

The difpute.about Bologna between the popé 
and Barnabas Vifcomti was more violent than 
ever, and a proceeding was commenced againft 
the latter. Galeas was not to be included in 
it, on condition he fhould not aid his brother. 
Galeas confented, having in view an alliance 
with France, and being very unwilling to break 
with the pope. 

King John was ftill a prifoner at London; 
the truce was expired between the French and 
Englith. Edward entered France with a pow- 
erful army, perfuaded that nothing could refift 
him, and that before the end of the campaign 
he thould become mafter of that kingdom. He 
laid fiege to Rheims, but was obliged to raife 
it, and approached Paris, where he ‘fent to defy 
the regent to battle, and ray: aged the coun- 
try around it: but his army being ftraitened for 
provifion, he removed toward Chartres. On a 
fadden there arefe fo terrible a ftorm, accom- _ 

you. 1 . 
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panied with thunder and hail-ftones of fuch 4 
prodigious fize, that it crufhed to death both 
men and horfes; and fo violent a rain deluged 
the camp, that a thoufand foldiers and fix thou- 
fand horfes were buried in it. The: violence 
of the winds, and the rapidity of the torrents, 
carried all before them. The Englith hiftorian 
fays, that the troops looked upon this ftorm as 
a mark of God’s wrath, and that the king him- 
felf was of this opinion. It is affirmed that he 
turned towards the church of Chartres, and 
made a vow to confent to peace, which was 
concluded fome time after. One of the arti< 
cles of it was, that king John fhould pay three 
inillions of gold crowns for his ranfom, fix hun- 
dred thoufand at Calais, four months after his 
arrival ; and four hundred thoufand every year 
till all fhould be paid. The performance of this 
agreement was very difficult. France was des 
folated, and without refources. Money did not 
circulate: thofe who had any concealed it: all 
forts of means were employed to bring it forth. 
The good cities taxed themfelves; the finan- 
ciers and Jews were laid under contribution ; 
and the pope granted two tenths from the 
clergy. Philip de Comines {peaks of eather 
money being ufed at this time, with a nail om: 
filver in the middle. 
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“Gedeas Vifcomti took advantage of John’s 
embarraffing fituation, to demand his daughter 
Tfabella for Johan Galeas, his fon. Hiftorians 
affure us this honour coft him dear. Villani 
fays, the king fold bis daughter for fix hun 
dred thoufand florins ; and makes a fingular re- 
fiction on this fubje&, ‘ When we confider 
the grandeur of France, who would have ima- 
gined that, by the attacks of a king of Eng- 
land, a petty monarch in comparifon, its king 
fhould be reduced to fell his own ficth as at a 
public auétion I’ 

Tfabella was twelve yeats old, and John Ga- 
leas not eleven, but of ripe underftanding for 
that age. When he was but five years old, 
being in his father’s court, in the midft of the 
great perfons affembled, he was obferved to ex- 
amine their faces and appearance very atten- 
tively : his father afked him which he thought 
the wifeft perfon there; after looking again at 
every one of them, he went to Petrarch, took 
him by the hand, and brought him to bis fa- 
ther. 

Tfabella made her entrance into Milan the 
8th of OGober, 1360, attended by the count 
of Savoy. She-was dreffed in royal habits, re- 
ceived all the honours paid to queens, and had 
a royal court; at which no ladies appeared be- 

ne : : 
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fore her ‘with any covering on their hedds. 
, This ceremony lafted till the celebration of the 
marriage, when, fetting this royalty afide, fhe 
did homage to the Vifcomtis and their wives. 
The marriage was celebrated with the greateft 
magnificence; the Vifcomtis invited all the 
lords of Italy, who came to it with all readi+ 
nefs, and brought their wives along with them. 
The rejoicings tafted three days, and were con+ 
cluded by a fumptuous feaft given by Barnabas; 
fix hundred ladies, and more than a thoufand 
Jords, were ferved at tables of three courfes 
with the gteateft elegance and profufion. There 
‘were every day tournamerits, where they pre- 
pared booths for the ladics, whofe fine dreffes, 
. with the pompous ornaments of the knights, 
and the vaft concourfe of princes, nobles, and 
people of all nations, formed all together a moft 
fuperb {petacle. 

Petrarch fet out for Paris when thefe re- 
joicings were over, as ambaffador front Galeas 
Vifcomti, to compliment king John on his re- 
turn to, and on the recovery of, his kingdom. 
Petrarch gives this account of the dreadful con+ 
dition of France: . . 

‘When I viewed this kingdom, which had 
been defolated by fire and fword, I could not 
perfuade myfelf it was the fame I had formerly 
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beheld fertile, rich, and flourifhing. On every 
fide it now appeared a dreadful defert ; extreme 
poverty, lands untilled, fields laid wafte, houfes 
gone to ruin, except here and there one that 
was defended by fome fortification, or which 
was enclofed within the walls: every where 
were feen the traces of the Englith, and the 
dreadful havoc they had made. Touched by 
fuch mournful effets of the rage of man, T 
could not withhold my tears. 

‘Iam not among thofe whofe love of their 
own country caufes them to hate or defpife all 
the reft of the world. As I approached Paris, 
it appeared with that melancholy, disfigured 
air, as if it fill dreaded the horrors it had been 
a prey to: and the Seine, which bathes its 
walls, wept over its late miferies, and fhrunk 
at the idea of new difafters. Where, faid I, 
is Paris now? Where are its riches, its pub- 
lic joy, its crowds of fcholars difputing even 
in the ftreets? To the buz of their fyllogifms 
has fucceeded the din of arms, troops of guards, 
and machines of war: in the ftead of libraries, 
we behold nothing but arfenals: and Tran- 
quillity, who formerly reigned here as in her 
wn temple, is now banifhed and fled from this 
unhappy land. The ftreets are deferted; the 
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highways covered with weeds: and brambles; 
the whole is'one vaft defert.” 

Preparations were making at this time for 
the re-entrance of king John into his kingdom. 
He came firft to Calais, and from thence fet 
out for Paris, Petrarch relates.a circumftance 
of this journey not in other hiftorians.. ‘ The 
king and his fon,’ fays he, ‘in traverfing Picar- 
dy, were ftopped by thofe troops of banditti 
who were foldiers of all nations united under 
feveral chiefs, and called companics, who ra- 
waged the whole kingdom; and they were 
obliged to make a treaty with them to con- 
tinue their journey in fafety.’” The king made 
his entrance into Paris in December 1360. Vil- 
Jani fays-he was received with great honours, 
and that the city prefented him with a thou- 
fand marks in filver plate. 

The ftreets were carpeted, and the king 
-walked under a canopy of cloth of gold. He 
‘went immediately to the church of Notre 
Dame, to return thanks to God, where ever 
fince the battle of Poitiers a wax-light was kept 
‘burning night and day before the altar of the 
‘Virgin. They faid it was rolled round a wheel, 
‘and in length would have-comprehended the 
city of Paris, : 
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Petrasch having witneffed the joy of the Pa- 
riflans, went to compliment the king on his 
deliverance, in the name of the lords of Milan. 
John, who knew his reputation, and had heard 
him much fpoken of by the cardinal ef Bo- 
Jogna, was happy to fee him, and gave hima 
very diftinguifhed reception. This prince, 
though brought up by his father in ignorance, 
Joved letters and wife men; but his fon 
Charles, to whom he had given for his pre~ 
ceptor the moft learned man in his kingdom, 
‘was a prince of great genius and fine taftc. 
Petrarch was aftonifhed to find in him a mind 
fo highly cultivated; he admired his perfe& 
politenefs of manners, and the wifdom and 
moderation with which he converfed on the 
moft important fubjects. He only fays of king 
John, that he was brave and humane. 

Moft of Petrarch’s friends, whom he had 
gained at Paris in 1333, were dead; but he had 
the happinefs to find Peter le Berchier fill 
alive, that wife Benedidtine he had known at 
Avignon, and who yifited him at Vauclufe, 
This monk was prior of St. Elay, and, as he 
held a diftinguithed rank among men of letters, 
he rendered Petrarch’s refidence at Paris very 
‘agreeable to him. In a difcourfe which the 
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Jatter held with the king and the dauphin, be 
faid, it, was not to be wondered at that For- 
tune, who diverts herfelf with all things hu+ 
man, fhould reduce a flourifhing kingdom, 
formerly the objec of ‘envy, to fo miferable a 
condition. The king and the dauphin fixed 
their eyes upon him with furprife, when they 
heard him {peak of fortune as a real being : the 
dauphin, who had a lively imagination, was 
curious to know what Petrarch thought of 
fortune; and he faid to Peter le Berchier and 
fome other perfons there, ‘ Petrarch and his 
colleagues are to dine here to-day; we muft 
attack him after dinner, and get him to explain 
himfelf on the fubje@ of fortune.’ One of his 
friends warned him of the dauphin’s intention. 
Petrarch had no books with him, but he col- 
leéted his thoughts, and propofed to reprefent 
fortune as a being of reafon, and not a divinity 
who governed the world at pleafure, which 
was the common opinion of this age. : 

After dinner the king was fo occupied with 
doing the honours of his court to the ambaffa- 
dors from Milan, that, to the great regret of 
the dauphin, he was prevented from difcourf- 
ing with Petrarch. When the court broke up, 
Peter le Berchier, and three other Icarned men 
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not named by Petrarch, went home with him, 
and entered upon a converfation which lafted’ 
till vefpers. 

Inthe beginning of February, 1361, Petrarch, 
in hafte to return to Italy, went to take leave 
of the king and the dauphin. They exprefled 
extreme regret at his departure, and made 
fome attempts to retain him at their court, 
The dauphin preffed it in particular, and 
withed ardently to have a man of Petrarch’s 
merit near him. But ncither their arguments 
nor offers had any effect; he loved his country 
too well, and the court of France was too illi- 
terate for him. King John, though he loved 
letters, had hardly twenty books in his library: 
his reign, and that of his fon, was the period of 
their revival in France. Peter le Berchier was 
engaged to tranflate Livy; this work was much 
admired, though never printed: there is a copy 
of it, with very pretty drawings in water co- 
lours, in the library of the Sorbonne. Jane, 
duchefs of Burgundy, the niece of the cardinal 
of Bologna, who was fecond wife to Philip de 
Valois, concurred with John in the tranflation 
of feveral works. This princefs, who had as’ 
much wit as beauty, died this year: if the 
had lived longer, fhe would have done much 
towards the revival of letters. Jane of Boum 
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bon, wife of Charles V. followed her fteps: 
it was fhe who engaged Philip de Vitry, tho 
friend of Petrarch, to tranflate into French 
verfe the Metamorphofes of Ovid. 

Peter le Berchier’s beft work was his tranf- 
lation of Livy, in which it feems probable he 
was affifted by Petrarch. He compofed ano- 
ther work called a Moral Reductory, a fort of 
Encyclopedia, where, in the tafte of this age, 
every thing is allegorically reprefented, and 
ends with'a moral: one paflage may ferve for 
an idea of it. He fays, that ‘ at Orange the 
frogs never croak except one, and the reafon of 
this is, St. Florent, bithop of that city, fa- 
tigued with the noife of thefe animals, com- 
‘manded them to be filent; but afterwards, 
touched with compaffion, he allowed them all 
to croak again. The clerk who was to carry 
this permiffion to the frogs, gave it in the fin. 
gular inftead of the plural, and fo but one poor 
frog was ever heard in that city.” I have 
mentioned the romance of the rofe, a famous 
work of this age'in the fame ftyle. There 
was alfo a hiftory of the three Marys, full .of 
abfurd fables. An abke publifhed, in three 
dreams, the pilgrimage of human life, the pil- 
grimage of the foul when feparated from the 
body, and the pilgrimage of Jefus Chrift, 
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From this view of letters in France we can- 
not be furprifed at Petrarch’s refufing to ftay 
in it; he quitted the dauphin however with 
regret, and prefented him with his Treatife on 
good and bad Fortune, which the prince had 
immediately tranflated by his preceptor; and 
this book held a diftinguifhed rank in his libra- 
ry, which was faid to contain nine hundred 
volumes ; a prodigious number at a time when 
books were fo fearce. 

1361. Petrarch fet out for Milan at the 
end of February. In the bad inns he met 
with it was his cuftom to write to his friends; 
and, recollecting the converfations he had had 
with Peter le Berchicr, he wrote him the fol- 
Jowing letter: 

* In my youth the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, whom they call Englifh, were the 
moft cowardly of all the barbarians, inferior 
even to the vile Scotch. On the contrary, the 
French militia was then in the moft flourifh- 
ing ftate. At prefent the Englifh, become a 
warlike people, have fubdued the French by 
frequent and unlooked for fucceffes. Would 
you know in two words the caufe of this 
change? Liften to Salluft; he fays, ‘ Fortune 
changes with manners, and empire goes from 
the wicked to the good; ftrength, genius, vir- 
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uc, renown, circulate like money, and pafs 
from one people to another.’ : 
Petrarch then, defcribing the fuxury-of the 
French, gives this pi@ture of their militia: 
«When you enter into the camp you would 
believe yourfelf in a tavern. They are even 
delicate, and will be drunk with foreign wines ; 
and when there are none they complain that 
the army wants for every thing, that they are 
dying with drought, and it is no wonder that 
the foldiers defert. The military emulation 
has paffed from arms to glaffes: it is no longer 
the queftion with what weapons they fhall 
fight, but with what glaffes they fhall drink ; 
thofe who can take off the largeft draughts, 
and bear the moft wine, are victors, and gain 
the laurel crown. Seneca predi¢ted this; 
«There fhall come a day,” fays he, “ when 
drunkennefs fhall be honourable, and it will be 
efteemed a virtue ta excel in it.” Thus they 
abide in their tents, eating, drinking, playing, 
fhoring, and fwearing, and plunged in de- 
bauchery with the women who follow the 
camp. If called out to fight, they know no 
ghief, obey no command, but run here and 
there without order, like bees that have loft 
their hive, fawning, cowardly, ignorant, and 
poafting: when called upon to attack the foe, 
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they do nothing for glory, or from valour, but 
are wholly fwayed by intereft, vanity, and the 
love of pleafure,’ 

Petrarch adds to this an account of the {e+ 
verity of difcipline among the Romans, and 
‘that from the time it began to relax they may 
date their overthrow. 

Some months after writing this letter he 
fent it by a monk who was going to France, 
having had no opportunity before, who found 
Peter le Berchier juft dead in his priory at 
Elay. 

This year the emprefs Ann was delivered of 
a fon. The joy of the emperor was fo great, 
that, inftead of the avarice generally imputed 
to his charactet, he diftributed gold by hand- 
fuls, and made prefents to all the world. He 
fent fixteen marks of gold to Aix-la-Chappelle, 
which was the weight of the child, to put 
him under the protedtion of the holy Virgin, 
patronefs of the church which Charlemagne 
had built in that city. He loved Petrarch too 
well to forget him on this occafion. He fent 
him a golden cup of admirable workmanship, 
and a very affectionate letter with it, preffing 
him to come and live in his court. Petrarch 
replies to thefe great favours: 
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* Your letter is conceived in térms too conte 
defcending for your rink, and too high for my 
condition: the cup, valuable in itéelf, and fill 
tore fo for its high workmanhhip, is a prefent 
worthy of you, but uhmerited by me. Who will 
hot be aftonifhed to fee transferred to my ufe a 
vafe confecrated by the mouth of Cxfar? But 
I thall take care not to profane this facred cup 
by applying it to my own ufe: I would deftine 
it to make libations on altars, if this ancient 
tite was ftill obferved among us. It will be the 
delight and ornament of my table on folemu 
days, and when I give feafts my friends fhail 
behold it with pleafure. I fhall preferve it all 
my life with your letter, as a monument of 
your goodnefs and of my glory. You propofe 
a very agreeable journey to me, but I cannot 
quit Italy without the confent of the mafter 
under whof law I live: but my greateft ob- 
fiacle is my library, which without being im- 
menfe is much above my genius and know- 
ledge; how will my books be able to traverfe 
the Alps, infefted as they are by thieves? The 
longer I live, the more I feel the truth of that 
faying, “‘ All is trouble and yexation of fpirit :” 
he who doubts it, has only to live to a certain 
term of years, and he will be perfedtly convinc- 
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ed of its truth. Neverthelefs, I defign to obey 
your orders before the fummer is over, if my 
maftet permits, and ifinda companion for my 
journey; and I will remain what time you 
pleate in your court. The prefence of my Cz- 
far will confole me for the abfence of my books, 
my friends, and my country.” 

This letter of Petratch’s is dated from Pa- 
‘dua, where he was now fixed. Probably this 
removal was owing to the plague, which ra- 
vaged the Milanefe, and to the inroads of troops 
of robbers, called the companies, many of whom 
were difbanded troops not paid, who had pil- 
Jaged France, and were now come into the pros 
vinces of Italy under f{everal different chiefs, 
fome of whom were in league with the great 
men in power, who either from fear or intereft 
connived at thefe diforders. Petrarch laments 
the diftrefles they occafioned in a very pathetic 
manner. - It is eafy to imagine what defolation 
mutt arife from villains familiar with blood, and 
bound by no Jaw either human or divine. A 
Milanefe hiftorian fays, ‘ They ravaged the 
lands, killed the men, forced the women be-~ 
fore the eyes of their hufbands, violated the 
daughters in the prefence of their parents, and 
reduced all around them to afhes.’ 
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‘What was Petrarch’s grief to behold all thefe 
diftreffes in his dear country! <I fpeak,” fays 
he, ‘ becaufe I cannot keep filence; it is fome 
confolation to my heart to vent its forrows, 
though I know I fpeak in vain. Yet whe can, 
tell? Though my words are caft into the air, 
fome favourable wind may convey them to a 
beneficent ear, where they may become fruit- 
ful. Alas! I defire, more than I hope, this; 
for there remains nothing now to hope. Great 
God ! thy regards formerly rendered us the moft 
envied of mortals, the moft iluftrious of men ! 
A handful of Romans went evety where dif- 
playing their victorious ftandards ; to the eatft, 
to the weft, to the north, and to the fouth: 
there fubduing pride, here confining ambition ; 
zeprimanding voluptuoufnefs in one land, and 
leaving the moft glorious traces of their foot- 
fteps in all. The whole world acknowledged 
Rome as its chief, and fell proftrate before her. 
Now a tfoop of banditti, rufhing from a thou- 
fand different retreats, fpreads devaftation over 
this queen of provinces, this miftrefs of the 
world! 

« All-powerful God! Thou art the laft and 
the greateft hope of man. Thou haft created, 
and thou governeft the. world by thy power. 
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If‘ we have not anfwered thy goodnefs, punifh 
and difgrace us; if profperity has rendered us 
proud, let-thy arm make us humble ; but fuf- 
fer-us not to be a prey to thefe wretches, and 
otr yoke their portion. Good Lord! oppofe 
thy fupreme defence to the torrent of their 
wickednefs and cruelty; confound that impi- 
ous people who fay in their heart, “ There is 
no God.” Affift thy children, who are in- 
deed unworthy, but ‘who invoke thy aid with: 
tears, and truft in God alone.’ 

1362. The occafion of their leaving France 
for Italy, was not only the pope’s money, and 
the folicitations of the marquis de Montferrat, 
but alfo the plague, which was returned with 
fuch violence to the city of Avignon, that be- 
tween the 29th of March and the 2sth of Ju 
ly there perifhed feventeen thoufand perfons, 
among whom were nine cardinals, a hundred 
bifhops, and a great number of officers belong+ 
ing to the Roman court; it camie after the fa- 
mine which the city of Avignon fuffered — 
the invafion of the companies. 

Hiftorians remark, that more perfons of con- 
dition perifhed in this plague than in that of 
1348: but it was not fo general; nor of fuch 
long continuance. It was brought into Italy 
by the companies. The city of Milan, which 
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the former plague had sefpeéted, was worfe 
treated by this than any other. Villani fays, 
there died in it every day a thoafand, twelvd 
hundred, and fome days fourteen hundred peo~ 
ple. All the great lords abandoned it. Ga-' 
teas Vifcomti-went to Monza. Barnabas fhut 
himfelf up in his fine caftle at Marignan, @ 
place furrounded with woods, in a very pure’ 
air, and which he had carefully guarded: that 
ho one might come near it, he placed a cen- 
tinel in the bell-towes, who had orders to ring, 
when any onc fhould appcar on horfeback. 
Some Milanefe gentlemen having entered Ma- 
rignan, and the belt not founding, Barnabas 
fent his foldiers in a violent rage, with orders 
to throw the centincl immediately from the top 
ef the tower ; but when they came, they found 
him dead at the bottom of it. Barnabas, in 
the utmoft terror at this news, fled into the 
thickeft part of the foreft, and lay along while 
there for dead. 

The plague had not yet reached Padua, but 
was very fevere at Parma. The fon of Pe« 
trarch was one of its victims. Petrarch would 
have beert much lefs touched with his death; 
on his own account, had it happened fooner ; 
for this young man had expreffed fo much grief 
for his mifcondudt, and appeared fo trac a pe~ 
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nitent, that Petrarch was well-pleafed with his 
penitence, and fincerely lamented his lofs. He 
had juft gained for him a benefice beftowed by 
the lord of Verona. In a letter to a friend he 
fays: : : : 

* Death takes my friends as ufual, while 
T march cheerfully on. Your lord has re- 
ftored the benefice about which you took fo 
much pains; but death has taken it from me, 
and the young man who was to poffefs it; he 
died the fame day he was to have been re-efta- 
blifhed in his rights. Iam thus delivered of a 
great burden, but it is not without grief. 
Adieu ! 

Tt was upon this that Petrarch determined 
to marry Frances his daughter. It is no where 
faid in his works where fhe lived or was 
brought up. He chofe for her the fon of a 
gentleman of Milan, a moft accomplithed and 
amiable young man, of the fweeteft temper 
and the beft difpofitions. Boccace fays of 
him, ‘ His figure was ftriking, his countenance 
calm and agrecable, his converfation difcreet, 
and his behaviour gentle and polite.’ Frances 
had an agreeable figure, and refembled her 
father in perfon. She was fubmiffive, and 
faithful to her hufband. Simplicity, modefty, 
attachment to the duties of her-ftation, and a 
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contempt of the pleafures of the world, formed 
her amiable charaGter. Two fuch friends were 
delightful fociety for Petrarch; he took them 
into his houfe, and this affe@tionate union was 
uninterrupted to his death. 
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BOOK VI. 


Tue plague which raged this year, 1361, 
with violence, carried off Zanobi de Strata, 
who enjoyed his place of apoftolic fecretary 
only three years. The grand fenechal, who 
had the tendereft friendfhip for him, and the 
greateft idea of his talents, could hardly fup- 
port this ftroke. ‘ The world,’ fays he, ‘ has 
loft a man who has not had his equal for a 
thoufand years: I except only fignior Francis 
Petrarch.’ The grand fenechal offered to 
Simonides, the prior of the Holy Apoftles, the 
place Zanobi held under him at Naples, and, 
with many entreaties, engaged him to accept 
it. He had not on this occafion confulted 
Petrarch; but when he arrived at Naples he 
wrote him the following letter ; : 

* You will be aftonifhed at receiving a letter 
from me here, and at my long filence, which 
has been occafioned by a variety’ of affairs.’ 
He invites Petrarch to come tohim, He was 
then at a country houfe of the grand fencchal’s, 
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of which he gives this fine defcription. «Do 
you feek folitude? Here are deferts that feem 
to have been contrived for poets, by art and 
nature united. Do you wifh the cheerful 
focicty of cities to unbend from ftudies ? You 
have Amalphi to the right, Salerno ta the left. 
Do you love the fea? You are on its banks near 
enough to throw in your ncts, and count the 
fith they enclofe. I {peak not of the fine gar- 
dens all around, exceeding in neatnefs and 
beauty all the reft of Italy. In the middle of 
a delightful valley, a river rolls its tranfparent 
waters, with an agreeable murmur over the 
fhining pebbles. The magnificent villas, {cat- 
tered on all fides, appear to rife out of the 
rocks, rather than to have been the work of 
man. The air is delightfully temperate, and 
the land produces every ycar fruits of moft ex- 
quifite tafte. In fhort, here is every thing that 
can delight the fenfes, {pringing upon the fpot, 
and brought trom other countries, both by land 
and by fea.’ 

The grand fenechal joined his entreaties to 
thofe of Simonides, to which Petrarch replied : 

‘TI have learnt with pleafure that you are in 
Campania; my better half then, as Horace 
Says of Virgil, is there alfo, provided you are 
happy: but how fhould you be otherwife, with 
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fuch a hoft as our common Mezcenas, with s 
mind like yours, and thofe virtues which fol- 
low you to every clime? I need no tempta- 
tions to accept your offers: your requefts, and 
thofe of your Mzcenas, would be my only in- 
ducements; but I wonder you are not fatigued 
with atking what I am weary of refufing: I 
can only beg you to recolle@& what I have faid 
a thoufand times on this fubjeét.’ The charge 
of apoftolic fecretary, through the influence of 
the cardinal de Taillerand, was again offered to 
Petrarch, with additional advantages annexed, 
and the moft ardent folicitations he would ac- 
cept it: but-he perfifted in his refufal; in 
which he notices very keenly the pope’s opinion 
of him as a forcerer, and recommends Si- 
monides and Boccace as more worthy of the 
office. 

‘Pardon me,’ fays he, in a letter to the 
former, ‘ if I have done wrong in naming you ; 
if you accept this employment, you will pro- 
cure wealth and fame; if you refufe it, the 
refufal will do you honour; as they have 
thought me capable of it, they will fuppofe me 
alfo a judge of this capacity in others: whether 
they defpife or concur with my judgment, I 
have feized this occafion of faying what I think 
of you; and, though it would be more in cha- 
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sater another fhould have told you this, I have 
not deferred writing, that you might have time 
to prepare your anfwer. I have not forgot ta 
join with your praife that of your Mzcenas, 
and that to him they mutt addrefs themfelves 
if they with to obtain you. What idea ought 
they not to have of a man who raifes up fuch 
fubjeas for the church as yourfelf and Zanobi! 
This glory refle€&s alfo on our.country, which 
produces both the one and the other.” 

At the beginning of the year 1362, the 
plague deprived Petrarch of his beloved friend 
Socrates. ‘ He was,’ fays he, ‘ of all men the 
deareft_ to my heart; my firft, my, darling 
friend: .from the firft hour we met we. loved 
with mutual tendernefs. His fentiments and 
difpofitions towards me have never varied 
during the fpace of one and thirty years: 4 
rare and aftonifhing thing to fay of a mau bern 
among barbarians; but the habit of living 
with me, my fociety and friendfhip, had in- 
fpired him with fuch a tafte for. our manners. 
and opinions, that he was became a perfect 
Ttalian. Yes, he was our Socrates, the So- 
crates of Italy: and his fingular transformation 
was the joy and honour of my life, and the a> 
miration of all the world!’ 

The plague and war rendered Italy at this 
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time fo difagreeable to Petrarch, that he had 
refolved on a journey to Vauclufe, as foon as. 
the fevere frofts would permit him to pafs the 
Alps. But when he came to Milan he found 
it impaffable. Barnabas was come out of his 
den, and had again attacked Bologna. The 
plague had enriched his coffers, becaufe he had 
taken poffeffion of the eftates and wealth of 
thofe who died without heirs. Become proud 
er than ever, he made exorhitant demands ta 
the pope, who engaged in a league with fe- 
veral'of the Italian princes againft him. Bar~ 
nabas hearing of it, faid, ‘ They are children, f 
will have them all whipt.’ 
. The emperor of Germany fent to Petrarch, 
at this time, a third invitation in very pompous 
and flattering terms, which Petrarch promifed 
to accept, but was prevented by the impoffibi- 
lity'of a fafe paffage. The grand fenechal of 
Naples wrote alfo to Petrarch, to thank him for 
his attention to Simonides; in his letter’ fie 
fays; * Since Providence permits me not to ob- 
tain what I have long withed for, I befeech you, 
earneftly, my mafter and my friend, the ho- 
nour of my country, that you judge me worthy 
of'your admirable letters, which will not only 
tender my name honourable to pofterity, but 
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the few days of life that remain to me delightful 
to myfelf.” 

Tn Petrarch’s anfwer he mentions the death 
of Lewis king of Naples, and how little ho- 
nour he did to the advice given him through 
Nicholas Acciajoli: ‘ We may fay with rea~ 
fon,’ adds he, ‘ that virtue is not obtained by 
precepts. This prince had little dignity, and 
lefs authority ; he had neither knowledge nor 
prudence, and gloried in deceit. He‘loved 
debauched life, and was avaricious of money.ta 
an extreme: he often fufpected his. greateft 
friend the fenechal; but had recourfe to. him, 
in every critical conjun@ure. He flighted the 
queen his wife, and treated her as one of his 
fubjects ; and he tired all around him with the 
detail of his great a€ions both in peace ang 
war.” 

Baocace, hearing that Petrarch propofed 
goirig’ to Germany, was much alarmed, and re~ 
proached him for his intention of dragging the 
‘Mufes into-Sarmatia, when Italy wag. the only. 
true Parnaflus. “In this letter he gives Petrarch: 

‘@o.account of a fingular adventure. baat hag 
jut happened to him, : 

© A Carthufian Seaek prin I pm 
not, came to me at Florence. and afked to 
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ipeak to me in private. I came hither;” fays 
he, “ from the defire of the bleffed father Pe- 
troni, a Carthufian of Sienna, who, though he 
never faw you, by the illumination of heaven 
knows you thoroughly : he charged me to re- 
prefent to you yout extreme danger, unlefs you 
reform your manners and your writings, which 
are the inftruments the devil ufes to draw men 
into his fnares, to tempt them te finful lufts, 
and to promote the depravity of their condud. 
Ought-you not to blufh for fuch an abufe of 
the talents God has given you for his glory? 
What a reward might you have obtained had 
you made a good ufe of that wit and’cloquence 
with which he has endowed you! On the con- 
trary, what ought you not to fear, for devoting 
yourfelf .to love, and waging war with mo- 
defty, by giving leffons of libertinifm both in 
your life and writings! The bleffed Petroni, 
celebrated for his miracles, and the fobriety of 
‘his life, fpeaks to you by my voice. He charg. 
ed me in his laft moments to befeech and ex- 
hort you, in the moft facred manner,. to rey 
nounce poetry, and thofe profane. ftudics 
which have been your copftant employment, 
and prevented you difcharging your duty as a 
Chriftian. If you do not follow my directions, 
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be-affured you have but a fhort time to live, 
and that you fhall fuffer eternal punifhments 
after your death. God has revealed this to 
father Petroni, who gave me a ftri& charge to 
inform you of it.” : 

The Carthufian who fpoke thus to Boccace 
was called Joachim Ciani; he was the coun- 
tryman and friend of father Petroni, who died 
jn a, religious rapture May 1361; and, it was 
faid, wrought feveral miracles before and after 
his death. Father Ciani was with him when 
he was on his death-bed, and heard him utter 
feveral predictions concerning different perfons, 
among whom was Petrarch. Boccace, terrified 
at what father Ciani had faid, afked him how 
his friend came to know him and Petrarch, as 
they had no knowledge of his friend; to which 
the good Carthufian replied: ‘ Father Petron 
had refolved to undertake fomething for the 
glory of God, but death preventing him, he 
prayed to God with fervour to point out fome 
one who fhould execute his enterprife: his 
prayer was heard; Jefus Chrift appeared to 
him, and he faw written on his face all that 
paffes upon earth, the prefent, the paft, and 
the future. After this he caft his eyes upon 
me for the performance of this good work, 
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and: charged me with this commiffion for you, 
" with fome others to Naples, France, and Eng- 
land; after which I hall go to Petrarch.’ © 
_ To convince Boecace of the truth of what 
hie faid, the holy father acquainted him with a 
fecret which Boccace thought none knew but 
himfelf. This difcovery, and the threat that he 
had not long to live, impreffed him fo ftrongly, 
that he was no Jonger the fame man: feized 
with a panic terror, and believing death at his 
heels, he reformed his manners, renounced love 
and poetry; and determined to part with his 
library, which was almoft entirely compofed of 
profane authors. In this fituation of his mind 
he wrote to his mafter Petrarch, to give him an 
account of what had happened to him, of the 
refolution he had niade to reform his manners, 
and to offer him his library, giving him the 
preference to all others; and begging he would 
fix the price of the books, fome of which might 
ferve as a difcharge of fome debts he owed 
him. Petrarch’s reply to this letter was as 
follows: : 
*To fee Jefus Chrift with bodily ‘eyes is 
indeed a wonderful thing! it only remains 
that we know if it is true. In ali ages men 
have covered falfchoods with the veil of re- 
ligion, that the appearance of divinity might 
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conceal the human fraud. When I have 
myfelf beheld the meflenget of father Petron, 
1 fhall {ee what faith is to be given to his 
words ; his age, his forchead, his eyes, bis be- 
haviour, his clothes, his motions, his manner 
of fitting, his voice, his difcourfe, and the 
whole united, will ferve to enlighten my judg- 
ment. 

* As to what refpects yourfelf, that you aré 
not long for this world, if we refle& coolly, this 
is a matter of joy rather than of forrow. Was 
it an old man on the borders of the grave, on¢ 
might juftly fay to him, Do not at your years 
give yourfelf up to poctry, leave the Mufes and 
Parnaffus, they only fuit the days of youth: 
Your imagination ‘is extinguifhed, your me+ 
mory fails, your feelings are loft; think rather 
of death, who is at your heels, and prepare 
yourfelf for that awful paffage. But for a man 
in the middle age of life, who has cultivated 
letters and the Mufes with fuccefs from his 
youth, and who ntakes them his amufement in 
riper years, to renounce them then. is to de+ 
prive himfelf of a great confolation. If this 
had becn required of Lactantius, of St. Au- 
guftin, or St. Jerome, would the former have 
difcovered the abfurdities of the heathen fuper- 
ftition? would St. Auguftin with fo much art! 
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have built up the city of God; or St. Jerome 
combated heretics with fo much ftrength and 
fuccefs? I know, by experience, how much 
the knowledge of letters may contribute to 
produce juft opinions; to render a man elo- 
quent ; to perfe& his manners; and, which is 
much more important, to defend his religion, 
If men were not permitted to read poets and 
heathen writers, becaufe they do not {peak of 
Jefus Chrift, whom they never knew, how 
much lefs ought they to read the works of he+ 
retics, who oppofe his doGtrine; yet this is 
done with the greateft care by all the defend- 
ers of the faith. -It is with profane authors as 
with folid food, it nourifhes the man who has a 
good ftomach, and is pernicious only to thofe 
who cannot digeft it; to the mind that is judi- 
cious they are wholefome, but poifon to the 
weak and ignorant. Letters may even render 
the former more religious, of which we have 
many examples, and to them they will never 
be an obftacle to picty. There are many ways 
of arriving at truth and heaven ; long, fhort, 
clear, obfcure, high, and low, according to the 
different neceffities of men; but ignorance is 
the only road the idle walk in: furely wifdom 
may produce as many faints. as folly; and we 
fhould be careful that we never compare a lazy 
3 
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and blind devotion with an enlightened and in- 
duftrious piety. If you refolve;. however, to 
part with your books, I will never fuffer them 
to fall into bafe hands: though feparated in 
body, we are united in mind: J cannot fix any 
price upon them, and I will make only one 
condition with you, that we pafs the remain- 
der of our lives together; and that you fhall 
thus enjoy my books and your own, Why do 
you fpeak of debt tome? You owe me nothing 
put friendthip, ahd herein we are equal, be- 
caufe you have always rendered love for love. 
Be not; however, deaf to the voice of a friend 
who ealls you to him. £ cannot enrich you, 
if I could you would have been rich long ago; 
but I have all that is requifite for two friends, 
who are united in heart, and fheltered under 
the fame roof.’ 

It was doubtlefs the Decameron of Boccace 
which drew upon him the adventure we have 
related; it confifts of a hundred novels which 
are related as the amufement of feven ladies 
and three gentlemen, who went to pafs fome 
days in the country, two miles from Florence, 
to efcape the infeéted air of that city. Among 
thefe novels there are fome truc ftories that 
Boccace had been a witnefs of, or had learnt 
from good information; the reft are only tales 
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he had read or heard of. He poffeffed the ta- 
lent of ftory-telling in perfe¢tion. Nothing 
can be more plain and natural, fkilful, or ele- 
gant, than his compofitions; his words feem 
formed on purpofe for his defcriptions. Men 
of wit in Italy agree that the Decameron ex- 
ceeds in ftyle every other book in their lan- 
guage; and that it is very remarkable that 
Boccace fhould carry the vulgar tongue all at 
once to its perfeétion, which had been left to 
the people, and the ruit of which had been but 
in part rubbed off by Dante. 

No book perhaps had ever fo many readers, 
and fo many cenfurers, as the Decameron: the 
devotees were for having it burnt, and the 
monks were enraged againft him, becaufe he 
had taken many of his tales from the convents, 
and had feverely fatirized their licentioufnefs 
of manners, To attack the monks, faid they, is 
to attack religion itfelf; and to publith their 
infamy, is to be guilty of impiety. To this 
they added that Boccace was an atheiit. He 
did not take the pains to anfwer them feriouf- 
ly, but turns them into ridicule in a very plea- 
fant manner at the end of his Decameron. 
He compofed this work as an amufement only, 
and was far from beholding it as the ground of 
hhis reputation: what would have been his af- 
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tonifhment if he Wad been told, ‘ Your other 
works will reniain buried in ob{curity, while your 
Decameron will go through more than two 
hundred editiéns, will be tranflated mto all 
languages, and will be read by all the world !’ 
Boccace was not arrived at a mature age 
when he compofed the Decameron: its lively 
air was fuited to tales, and its free reprefenta- 
tions to the vices it cenfures; and at the time 
when he wrote it, the plague had made a great 
change in the manners and cuftoms of fociety: 
the women, of whom only a few remained, 
having moft of them loft their hufbands, their 
parents, and all who had authority over them, 
thought themfelves no longer fubje@ to thofe 
rigid decorums which formerly reftrained their 
condu&. Having no perfons of their own fex 
to attend them during the plague, they em- 
ployed men as their fervants; which introduced 
a violation of the laws of modefty and referve. 
With refpe& to the convents, it is not furprif- 
ing that Boccace fhould find fubjects in them 
for his licentious tales. The plague had opened 
their gates, and the monks and nuns coming 
forth into the world and living without re- 
ftraint, had loft the fpirit of their profeffion ; 
and when the plague ceafed they continued 
the fame courfe of life. The hiftorians of 
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thofe times give us dreadful pictures of their 
debauchery; and the ecclefiaftical writers look. 
upon’ the plague of 1348 as the true period of 
the relaxation of monattic difcipline. 

The Decameron gives an animated view of 
thofe times, fatirizes the vices that prevailed, 
and contains fome lively images of human life, 
and very judicious reprefentations of the cha- 
racters of men; but the judgment of Petrarch 
refpedting profane authors may be very ufe- 
fully applied to the readers of this work: and 
it is probable this book did a good deal of mif- 
chief in Italy, fince the wife fathers of the 
council of Trent forbade the reading of it till. 
it fhould be corrected. 

Father Ciani’s vifit and converfation occa- 
fioned fo-great a revolution in the mind of. 
Boecace, that he was not only for renouncing - 
poetry and pagan authors, but it was reported 
he was going to turn Carthufian, and a fonnet 
on this fubject was addreffed to him by Franco 
Sacchetti, one of the beft poets of that time. 
It appears-that Petrarch’s well-judged anfwer 
re-eftablifhed the peace of his mind, and made 
him renounce his chimerical projeéts: he kept 
his books; and continucd his ftudies; but it is 
certain he alfo reformed his life, and did a!] he 
could to fupprefs his Decameron; but that 
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was impoffible, there were too many copies of 
it fpread abroad. 

In the month of Janie, 1362, the ita! 
fpread to Padua, and made fuch havoc there, 
that Petrarch removed to Venice; it had not 
yet reached that city. Villani fays, «It came. 
like hail, which, after ravaging the fields to the 
right and to the left, pares thofe in the: mids 
die.’ 

The war did not permit Petrarch to go to 
France or Germany, and the plague drove him 
from Milan and Padua. Venice appeared to 
him the fureft afylum againft thefe two 
feourges. ‘I fied not from death,’ fays he, 
* but I fought repofe.’ 

Petrarch always took his books when he 
went any long journey, which rendered tra- 
yelling fo incommodious and expenfive to him, 
as he required fot their conveyance fuch a 
number of horfes. When he had been fome 
fime at Venice, it came into his mind mot to 
offer thefe books to a religious order, as he 
once propofed, but to place this treafure in the 
eare of the republic, to whom he wrote as 
follows : 

* Francis Petrarch dette to have the bleffed 
evangelift Mark for the heir of thofe books he 
has and may have, on condition that they fhall 
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“neither be fold nor feparated; and that they 
fhall be all placed in fafety, fheltered from fire 
and water, and preferved with care for ever 
for his honour, and the ufe and amufement of 
the noble and learned perfons of this city. If 
he makes this depofit, it is not becaufe he has 
a great idea of his books, or believes he has 
formed a fine library; but he hopes by this 
means the illuftrious city of Venice will ac- 
quire other trufts of the fame kind from the 
public; that the citizens who love their coun 
try, the nobles above all, and even fome ftran- 
gers, will follow his example, and leave their 
pooks to this church at their death, which 
may one day become a great library, and equal 
thofe of the ancients. Every one muft fee 
how honourable this will be to the republic, 
Petrarch will be much flattered with having 
peen the original fource of fo great a good, 
If his defign fucceeds, he will explain himfelf 
more minutely hereafter upon this fubje@ ; in 
the mean time he offers to execute this his 
promife.’ ; 
This propofal having been examined and ap- 
proved, and the procurators of the church of 
St. Mark having offered to be at the neceflary 
expences for the placing and preferving thefe 
books, the republic gave the following decree: 
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*«Confidering the offer that meffire Francis 
Petrarch has made us, whofe reputation is fo 
great, that we do not remember to have met 
in the Chriftian world with a moral philofo- 
pher and poet united who can compare with 
him ; perfuaded that this offer may contribute 
to the glory of God and of St. Mark, and do 
much honour to our city, we will accept it on 
the conditions he has made; and we order 
fuch a fum to be taken from our revenue as 
will purchafe him a houfe for his life, accord- 
ing to the advice of the governor, counfellors, 
and chiefs.’ . 

In compliance with this decree Petrarch 
had affigned for his dwelling, and that of his 
books, a large manfion called the Palace of the 
Two Towers, belonging to the family of Mo- 
lina. It is at prefent the monaftery of the 
monks of St. Sepulchre. 

This houfe was of an immenfe fize, and had 
two very high towers. It was delightfully fi- 
tuated fronting the port. Petrarch was de- 
lighted to fee the veffels come in and go out: 
« Thefe veffels,’ fays he, ‘ refemble a mountain 
‘fwimming on the fea, and go’into all parts of 
the world amidft a thoufand perils,.to carry 
our wines to the Englith, our honey to the 
Scythians ; our faffron, our-oils, our linen, to 
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the Syrians, to the Armenians, to the Perfians, 
and the Arabians ; and, which is more incredi- 
ble, they carry our woods to the Achaians and 
Egyptians. From all thefe countries they bring 
merchandifes which they carry all over Eu- 
rope. They go even to the Tanais: the na- 
vigation of our fea extends no farther than that 
towards the north; but when they are there, 
they quit their fhips, and go to trade in the 
Indies and to China, and, after having pafled 
the Ganges and the Caucafus, they go by land 
as far as the eaftern ocean. Behold what men 
will do for the thirft of gold! 

Petrarch’s view towards the republic was 
fulfilled; feveral cardinals left their libraries to 
it after his example, and it appeared the beft 
and fafeft perpetuation of many valuable au- 
thors: but by the humidity of the place they 
were almoft all deftroyed, together with a pre- 
cious manufcript written by the evangelift Se, 
Mark, / 

At this time there happened a great event 
at Avignon, which difconcerted all Petrarch’s 
meafures for his friend Simonides. Pope In- 
nocent VI. died the 12th of Septemer 1363; 
he was a good and fimple man. The cardi- 
nals caft their eyes on his brother Hugues Ro- 
gex, a man of great worth, whofe virtue and 
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modefty had gained him univerfal refpect ; but 
he refufed this dignity. They then eledted 
William Grimoard, abbe of St. Victor. All 
the world was aftonifhed, and even the cardi-= 
nals themfelves, at the choice of a pope who 
was not of the facred college. Petrarch fays 
to Urban in a letter fome time after, «It was 
the effect of divine infpiration; it was God, 
not the cardinals, elected you to the papacy, 
making the hands and tongues of men the in- 
ftraments of his good pleafure. Your name," 
adds he, ‘ was pronounced without their inten~ 
tion. Full of pride, they efteem themfelves 
alone, and defpife all others. Each one afpires 
to the fupreme dignity, and thinks himfelf the 
only one who deferves it: but, as he cannot 
name himfelf, he eleéts another, from whom, 
he expects the fame return. How fhould it 
come into their mind to beftow on a ftranger 
what they aimed at themfelves ; to raife fo high 
the chief of a fimple monaftery, though they 
had every proof of his holinefs and faith? How 
fhould they think of placing over them as a 
mafter the man whom they had been ufed to 
command? No: it was God who placed you 
in their ballots without their defign. What 
muft have been their furprife, and that of all 
the world, when they beheld an abbe elected, 
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while there were fo many cardinals who might 
pretend to the papacy !" 

As William Grimoard was in Italy, the car- 
dinals fent a courier to inform him of his elecz 
tion, and agreed to keep it fecret till he had 
accepted it, He had been fent to Naples with 
a compliment of condolence to queen Jane on 
the death of king Lewis, and ta watch over 
her condué&. He was at Florence when he 
heard of the pope’s death; and when he went 
from thence Villani affures us he faid, ‘ If J 
beheld a pope who will re-eftablifh the holy 
fee, and overthrow the tyrants, I fhould be con- 
tent to die the day after.’ The courier, having 
overtaken him on his raute, received his an- 
fwer. He arrived himfelf at Avignon foon af- 
ter, and was enthroned the next day by the 
name of Urban V. which he preferred to all 
others, becaufe all who had borne that name 
were diftinguifhed for their piety. Petrarch 
fays, this choice proved the goodnefs of the 
pope, and his defign to fhew kindnefs to all 
the world. At his coronation he forbade the 
gavalcade that ufed to pafs through the city, 
though all was ready for it according to cuf- 
tom, becaufe it appeared to him vain-glori- 
ous. He was very learned in the canon law, 
had been employed by Innocent in feveral pub- 
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lic negociations, and had acquired fo great a 
reputation for faith and piety, that every one 
applauded this election. ° 

“King John, who was at Villeneuve, made 
his entrance into Avignon, and dined with the 
new pope. He -took this occafion to make 
him four demands; the tenths of the bene- 
fices for fix years, the difpofal of the four firft 
hats, the mediation of peace between the holy 
fee and Barnabas Vifcomti, and the confent 
of the pope for the marriage of his fon Philip 
with queen Jane of Naples. Urban, with great 
fkill, eluded all thefe demands. The king ftaid 
at Villeneuve to the end of December. Nicho- 
Jas Areme, who was in his train, pronounced 
a difcourfe before the pope and the cardinals 
with great pathos, in which he draws a fright- 
ful picture of the manners of the Roman court. 
This gave him the honour of a place among 
the witneffes for the truth againft the popes, 

Petrarch was full of joy at this exaltation, 
knowing the great qualities of the pope, and 
his defign to re-eftablith the holy fee at Rome. 
He was again folicited by Urban to accept the 
place of fecretary, ftill vacant, but he continued 
immoveable. While he was rejoicing in this 
public event, he was informed of a private one 
that grieved him exceedingly; this was the 
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death of Azon de Correge, who had been for 
fome time ina languithing ftate, but theftrength 
of his conftitution had ftruggled through every 
diforder, till the plague’ put an end to his life. 
He left a widow of the houfe of Gonzagua, and 
two children, Gilbert and Lewis de Correge, 
who had been brought up by Modeo, that ge- 
merous young man at Parma. They all wrote 
to Petrarch to acquaint him with their lof, 
and to feek fome confolation in his friendfhip, 
The children faid in their letter, ‘ We look 
upon you at prefent as our father and our mais 
ter.’ ‘I accept,’ replied Petrarch, ‘ the firlt 
with pleafure, though I merit not fuch chil- 
dren as you are ; but I reject the fecond, which 
does not become me. Ever fince you came 
into the world I have adopted you for my 
children, and revered you as my mafters. I 
have not changed my fentiments, and I fhall 
feel all my life for you as I have done for your 
father. I exhort and conjure you, with tears 
in my eyes, to live in fuch a manner that the 
world may be able to fay that your father has 
Jeft children worthy of him, and that, inftead of 
one friend and one mafter that I have loft, I 
may gain in you two friends and two matters 
refembling him. This will be eafy for you to 
‘accomplith, if you are obedient tothe counfels 
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of your refpe@able mother, and fubmiffive to 
her orders.’ 

In his letter to Modeo Petrarch fpeaks thus 
of Azon’s friendfhip for him; ‘ He loved no 
one as he did me, and faid I was the only per- 
fon who had never given him any caufe of 
complaint, either by my words or ations: that 
he had fometimes little domeftic uneafineffes, 
even with his wife, that pious and amiable wo- 
ynan, and with his children, though gentle and 
obedient ; but that his affeCtion increafed every 
day for me, and he interefted himfelf tenderly 
jn all my concerns. 

* All who would obtain any thing of him 
difclofed their errand by firft {peaking kindly 
ef me. J found in him the affiftance of 4 
mafter, the advice of a father, the fubmiffion 
of a fon, and the tendernefs of a brother. J 
pated with him a great part of my life; every 
thing was common between us, good or bad 
fortune, the pleafures of town or country 3 his 
glorious labours, hig happy leifure, nothing was 
excepted: wheg we journeyed tagether he 
‘would expofe his life for mine. Alas! why 
did he not take me with him in the taft jour- 
ney he will ever make ?* 

‘Phefe letters were tranfcribed from a manu- 
feript in the Medicis library. The widow of 
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_Azon wrote alfo, but her letters are loft. She 
was a lady of the greateft merit. Soon after 
the death of her hufband, her brother Hugolin 
de Gonzagua, a man of great genius, and pof- 
feffed of a moft graceful perfon, was affaffi- 
ated by his brothers, who were jealous of the 
authority his father had left him in at Mantua, 
Petrarch fays, ‘ I did not dare to touch upon 
this {tring in my letter, thé poor woman is af= 
fli€ied enough already.” 

The plague having gained Florence, Boccace 
‘went to Naples, where he was invited by Ni- 
cholas Acciajoli ; but not enduring any depend- 
ance, he flayed but a fhort time with the grand 
fenechdl at Amalphi, where he lived like a fo- 
vereign prince. He came to Venice to his 
friend Petrarch, who was tejoiced to fee him, 
and fhewed him every mark of friendthip. 

Boccace brought with him a man of a very 
fingular character; he was a Greek of Thefla- 
fonica, called Leonce Pilate; he gives us this 
defcription of him. ‘He had a very ugly face, 
and a terrifying countenance ; he had a long 
beard, and ftiff black hair, which he {carce 
ever combed. Plunged in continual medita- 
tion, he negleéted all the rules of fociety, was 
rude and clownith, without the leaft civility 
or good manners. But, to make up for thefe 
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defeats," he was perfe@ in the Greek tongue; 
and his head was full of the Grecian hiftory 
and mythology : he had but a fuperficial know- 
ledge of the Latin ; but, perfuaded it was ho- 
nourable to claim a foreign original, he called 
himfclf a Greck in Italy, and an Italian in, 
Greece.’ Boccace met with him in 1360, going 
from Venice to Avignon: he took him to his 
houfe at Florence, and procured him a pro- 
fefforfhip for the Greek language in that uni- 
verfity. Leonce explained the pocms of Homer 
there for two years, and gave leffons upon them 
in private to Boccace, This Greek was not un-. 
known to Petrarch; Boccace had often fpoken 
of him, and joined with him in a letter to Pe- 
trarch in the character of Homer, complaining 
that his works were very little known in Italy, 
and his name had hardly reached the Alps; 
and that even in his own country they had loft 
a great part of them. He then {peaks of the 
ingratitude of his imitators, above all Virgil, 
who has not fo much as named him, though 
ornamented with his fpoils; that his name, 
revered in former times by lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, is at prefent the fport of the. public; that 
Leonce Pilate has dragged him to Florence, 
where he is as it were exiled, having only three 
friends: be concludes by befeeching Petrarch 
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to take himi under his proteétion, and thelter 
him from ‘the infalts of the vulgar. 

Petrarch begins his anfwer with this ad- 
drefs : 

* Petrarch, little man, to the prince of the 
Greek Mufe:’ and then proceeds to anfwer his 
complaints. ‘ As to the lofs of your books, 
this is the fate of all human things: and who 
fhall complain hereafter in the fame fituation, 
fince the fun of eloquence has fuffered an 
eclipfe? As to your imitators, always fure of 
the firft place, you ought to be pleafed with 
thofe who try to equal you, and fall fo hort : 
for my own part, I with for fome who furpafs 
me; as to Virgil, he had the moft generous of 
fouls, and, if we believe Horace, was incapable 
of ingratitude. He has fpoken of Theocritus 
in his Bucolics, and of Hefiod in his Georgics, 
whom he copied: how came he then not to 
{peak of you in his Ancid? It was becanfe he 
deftined to you the moft honourable place, 
and would conclude his poem with your eulo- 
gy. Death prevented him, of that alone you 
can complain. 

‘Do you forget the anfwer he made to thofe 
who accufed him of pillaging your verfes? 
«He mutt be ftrong indeed who can take the 
club from Hercules.” You feel the falt of this 
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teply. “As to the contempt in which you have 
been held by fome; there are pérfons whom 
it is an hdnour to difpleafe: it happens to you 
4s to the fun; weak-eyed people and the birds 
of night cannot fupport its luftre : all who have 
poffeffed a ray of genius have regarded you not 
only as a philofpher, but as the firft and moft 
fublime of philofopliers. 

* You are not to wonder you have met 
with three ftiends only in Florence, a city im- 
therfed in trade ; but I am aftonifhed you fhould 
call it au exile to be brought out of Greece 
into Italy, Confider, however, you will find a 
fourth, and we may add a fifth, friend there, 
who have received the laurel crown: as the 
world goes, five friends in one city is fomething 
to boaft of. Look among the other cities, you 
find one at Bologna, the mother of {cience, two 
at Verona, and one at Mantua, if he has not 
quitted your colours, to follow thofe of Ptole- 
my. Perufia produced but one lover of fcience, 
and he abandoned Parnaffus, the Appennine, 
and the Alps, to run about Spain. At Rome 
T know of none at prefent, but I knew many 
there and elfewhere formerly, who exift no 
longer upon earth. But are not perfons of this 
character rare even in your country ? The friend 
who exiled you to Florence is perhaps the only 
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Greek attached to you; you had another who 
‘was my preceptor, Borlaam, the famous Greek, 
who died foon after I had obtained him a bi- 
fhopric. You afk my protection, and feck a 
refuge in my houfe; but what can I do for 
you when I cannot defend myfelf? If you 
were perfecuted through envy in the learned 
city of Athens, what can we hope for from thefe 
cities plunged in ignorance and voluptuoufnefs? 
Though I do not merit a gueft like you, I am 
feeking your acquaintance with ardour; and if 
the Theffalian perfeéts his inftruCtions, I fhall 
foon complete the friendfhip which I have fo 
long defired. I have prepared you a habita- 
tion in my inmoft heart; nothing can equal 
the love and cfteem I have for you.” 

Petrarch and Boccace pafied the fummer 
together'in the moft delightful manner. Be- 
nintendi, chancellor of Venice, came frequently 
to vifit them in the evening when he had finith- 
ed his public affairs, and took them upon the 
water in his gondola; he was a man of letters, 
an excellent companion, and a fincere friend 
and admirer of Petrarch. There were fome 
other perfons of genius who joined this little 
refined fociety; Donat de Albanzani and Pe- 
ter de Muglo; the former was a grammarian, 
born in the mountains of the Apennine, a man 
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of very amiable difpofitions and agreeable con- 
verfation: he was poor, fays Boccace, but full 
of honour, and onc of my beft friends. The 
latter was a celebrated rhetorician ; he was for= 
merly a profeffor at Padua, and called himfelf 
the fcholar of Petrarch ; in his old age he went 
to Bologna, and had for his pupil the famous 
Coluccio Salutati. 

The affairs of Boccace required his return 
to Florence; and when he heard the plague 
was lefs violent he left Venice. Petrarch, who 
loved him affectionately, feared the air was not 
yet purified, and was extremely grieved at his 
departure. Boccace would have taken with 
him Leonce Pilate, but he wanted to return 
to his country, and waited fora fhip to fet fail 
for Conftantinople. Petrarch withed to detain 
him fomewhat longer, but he embarked foon 
after. Petrarch adds to the picture Boccace 
gave of him, that he was four, arrogant, and 
fometimes crazy; and fo filthy as to difguft 
every one, and very inconfiderate and rude in 
his expreffions, of which he gives us an exam~ 
ple. One day, when they were together at a 
folemn feaft, where they fung high mafs ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual, with all the ac- 
caftomed ceremonies: ‘I cannot fupport,’ frid 
the Greek, ‘the nonfenfe of thefe Latins.’ Pe- 
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trarch was extremely offended and alarmed with 
his want of delicacy in this folemn fituation. 
‘If the people had heard thefe words,’ fays he; 
“they would have ftoned the unfortunate Greek; 
though I wifhed more inftru@ion from him, I 
‘was not forry for his departure. I feared I 
might catch his four, melancholy humour; it 
is a difeafe of the foul as contagious as the dif- 
order of the body.’ Petrarch treated him, how- 
ever, with great kindnefs ; and, as he perccived 
he read the comedies of Terence with pleafure, 
he gave him a copy of them to amufe him upon 
his voyage ; ‘ Though I cannot imagine,’ fays 
he, ‘ how the moft gloomy of the Greeks can 
relith the moft lively of the Africans’. 

In the year 1363 a prieft, whom Petrarch 
had charged with a letter for Lelius, called 
on his return from Rome, and with a mourn- 
ful filence put Petrarch’s letter into his hand 
without fpeaking a word. Petrarch, perceiving 
his own chara¢ters and feal, cried out haftily, 
* What does this mean? Why is this letter ftill 
fealed up? What is Lelius about? Where 
ishe?’ The prieft kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and made no reply. Petrarch too well 
comprehended his meaning, and gave himfelf 
up to grief. He had lived thirty years in the 
greateft friendfhip with Lelius. This lofs was 
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followed almoft immediately by that of Simo- 
nides, who died at Naples of the plague. The 
perfon who had clofed his cyesbrought the news 
to Petrarch. He fought in the bofom of his 
friend Boccace a confolation under thefe dif 
trefles, and befeeches him to come to Venice. 
* You are dearer to me than ever, you are al- 
tnoft the only friend left me; I know not what 
is becorne of Barbatus, death ravages the coun- 
try he inhabits; tomply with my requcft ; you 
know my houfe, it is in a good air; Benintendi 
will pafs his evenings with us, and out Donat, 
who has quitted the mountains of Tufcany for 
the banks of the Adriatic. An abfolute foli- 
tude is contrary to humanity; but to a philo- 
fopher and a man of letters two or three friends 
are fufficient, becaufe at the worft he can be 
fatisfied with his own company. If you with 
to vary your fituation, we will go and {pend 
fome time at Triefte, or Capo de Iftria, where 
they tell me the air is good. Let us join to- 
gether in reviewing the works of Simonides, 
and fitting them for pofterity; this is what I 
hoped from you and from him.’ A few days 
after this he received the news that Barbatus 
was dead of the plague ; the perfon ftom whom 
he 1eceived this account had paffed his life 
with him, and befought Petrarch to write his 
. 3 
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eulogy. Petrarch replied to his letter as fol- 
lows: 

«I ought to do what you defire; Barbatus 
well deferves it; the fun never fhone upon a 
kinder and more elevated foul. Letters were 
his food, and he fled from pomp and pleafure ; 
he was neither proud nor envious ; he had great 
knowledge, and a memory to retain it; a live- 
ly genius, and a flowing ftyle. He preferred 
me to all the world, but fate feparated us ever 
fince the death of that incomparable prince who 
united us: we have lived at a diftance from 
each other, fo that I am ignorant of his man- 
ner of life, what paffed in his houfe, what he 
did for the republic, or his writings fince that 
time. You who have paffed your life with 
him can do nothing more honourable for your 
country, or yourfelf, than ta make his works 
known: never was there a better citizen. I do 
not except Ovid, whofe manners were not an- 
fwerable to his genius. Barbatus had more un- 
derftanding than Ovid, and his manners were 
irreproachable. The letters I have written to 
him are a proof of the fingular efteem in which 
T held him.’ 

The place of apoftolic fecretary being: ftill 
vacant, Francis Brani wrote to Petrarch that he 
was known to the pope, who had often fhewn 
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him favour, and that he begged he would ‘write 
a letter of recommendation for him to his ho- 
fine. Petrarch replied, that it would be im- 
pertinent in a man like him to recommend one 
known and beloved bythe pope; he wrote how- 
ever to Avignon, and it was, no doubt,. owing 
to the character he gave of him that this office 
was conferred upon Bruni. When Petrarch 
was informed of it, he gave him fome admi- 
rable advice on his condu@ in this important 
place: and, {peaking of the Roman pontiff, he 
fays ; 

* There is not a greater or more refpectable 
character; his peer is not in the world; but 
he ought, in his very elevated ftation, to be 
more humble and meek than he was before. 
‘He ought not to forget that he holds on earth 
the place of him who fays, “ Learn of me, for 
Tam meck and lowly of heart.” Does it then 
fuit the vicar of a humble lord to be proud and 
arrogant in fpirit ?” 

Petrarch writing to Boccace, at this time 
fpeaks of the Italian jugglers, who were poets 
‘and muficians joined ; they went to the palaces 
of princes, or the caftles of great lords, to fing 
‘their praifes: their fongs were fometimes fa- 
-tirical, on various fubje@s; and they accom- 
‘panied them with the harp or fome other ins 
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ftrument. ‘They are a fet of people,’ fays 
Petrarch, ‘ who have little genius, great me~ 
morics,and {till greater impudence. Having no- 
thing of their own, they cover themfelves with 
the fpoils of others, and declaim with emphatis 
the verfes they have learned by heart: they 
hereby conciliate the favour of the great, who 

ive them money, clothes, and fometimes 
confiderable prefents. They feck thefe means 
of living among authors, whofe verfes they ob- 
tain by prayers and money, when the neceflities 
of the author, or his covetoufnefs, will part 
with them on thefe conditions. I have often 
been troubled with their importunities; but, 
filenced by my refufals, they come rarely to me 
at prefent: now and then, touched by the 
mifery of the petitioner, I give him a produc+ 
tion to procure him food. Some, who have 
gone from me naked and pennylefs, have re- 
turned fome time after dreffed in filk, their 
purfe weil filled, to give me thanks for having 
qelieved their diftrefs, J afked one of them, 
why he always came to me, why he did not go 
to others, tq Boccace for inftance; he replied, 
he had often, and without fuccefs. As I was 
furprifed that a man fo prodigal of his wealth 
thould be fo avaricious of ‘his poetry, they told 
sme he had burnt all his verfes in the vulgar 
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tongue, becaufe they were inferior to mine. 
Tell me, is it from pride or modefty you have. 
done this? Did I even precede you, wha. 
fhould be fo happy to walk in the fame line, 
would there not be too much prefumption in 
refuting the fecond or third place, and behold- 
ing with impatience the fuperiority of two-or 
three fellow-citizens ?” 

The firft rank in letters had been given to 
Dante, the fecond to Petrarch, and the third to 
Boccace, Petrarch proceeds in his letter ta 
comment upon the ignorance of his age = 

* Age obfcure and inglorious!’ fays he. 
‘ Thou defpifeft antiquity, thy mother, the in« 
ventrefs of all the arts; thou dareft to compare 
thyfelf to her, and even arrogate the preference, 
I fpeak not of the people in general, whofe 
opinion is always to be defpifed; or of the 
military, who think their art in its perfection 
when it is in the decline, and who go to com- 
bat dreffed out as for a wedding, more oc- 
cupied to pleafe their miftrefles than terrify 
their enemies; their ignorance is their excufe: 
I pag over in filence alfo thofe kings who make 
royalty confift in gold and purple, the fceptre 
and the diadem, while they are governed by 
their. own paffions; profperity blinds them, 
and. how . then fhould.they penetrate into an- 
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tiquity ? But what can men of letters alledge, 
who are guilty of the fame error; who con- 
demn Plato and. Ariftotle, make a mock of 
Socrates and Pythagoras, defpife Cicero, that 
god of eloquence, think {lightly of Varro and 
Seneca, and look upon the ftyle of Livy and 
Salluft to be rude and vulgar? I had a conver- 
fation one day with a philofopher of this kind, 
who went beyond all that I have faid, and had 
the horrid prefumption to blafpheme againft 
Jefas Chrift, and the dottrine of his gofpel. 
I was talking with him in my library, and I 
happened to quote fome paffages from the 
facred books: he replied, his brows bent 
with difpleafure, “ Keep to yourfelf your doc- 
tors of the church; I know very well who 
ought to be followed.” ‘ You fpeak,” faid I, 
«with the authority of the apoftle Paul; I 
with you thought as he did.” «Your St. Paul,” 
he replied, “ is a fool, and a fower of words.” 
It istrue,” faid], “ that the feed he has fown 
has had great fuccefs, cultivated by his fuccef- 
fors; and, watered with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs, it has produced an abundant harveit,”* 
With an air of compaffion, and a contemptuous 
grin, he replied, “ Be a good chriftian as long 
as you pleafe; for my part, I believe nothing 
about it; your Paul, your Augutftine, and all 
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the others you boaft of, were only idle babblers: 
oh! if you could read Averroes, you would fee 
how fuperior he is to them all!” I own that 
this blafphemy put me into fuch a paffion, it 
was with difficulty I could contain; “Go,” faid 
I to him, “ hold elfewhere fuch difcourfes as 
thefe; and, taking him by the cloak, I put him 
out of my houfe with more roughnefs than fuited 
my charaéter. There are a multitude of fuch 
people as thefe, whofe infolence and ignorance 
nothing can fupprefs; neither the refpeét due ta 
Jefus Chrift, nor the fear of inquifitors, prifons, 
or faggots, nothing can make any impreffion 
upon them. Thefe are the people, my dear 
friend, with whom we live, and who take upon 
them the office of our judges: not content 
with having loft the works of the ancients, 
they infult their manes; cager after novelties, 
they attach themfelves to new guides, fpread 
abroad new do@rines, and defpife all that are 
ancient. We cannot hope for better judges in 
pofterity: licentioufnefs increafes every day, 
and the number of its philofophers: the 
fchools, market-places, and ftreets, are full of 
them,” 

Soon after writing this letter, Petrarch went 
and paffed the autumn at Pavia; Galeas Vif. 
comti had built there the fineft palace in the 
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world. At Eafter he went always to Padua, 
to difcharge at that holy time the office of his 
canonry. The Florentines, who afked him to 
refide in his own city, applied to the pope to 
grant him a canonry there: the pope had 
fomething better in view for him; but the 
rumour of his death being fpread over France, 
the pope difpofed of that, and the benefices of 
‘Petrarch, many of which the latter, unknown 
to him, had given away to his friends; this 
caufed a great difturbance in the Roman court. 
This falfe report had fpread to Italy, and they 
wept for him at Milan, and even at Padua, 
which is fo near Venice, ‘ that had I been dead,” 
fays he, ‘ they might have heard my laft figh 
there.’ He had a fort of complaint which was 
very troublefome, and occafioned fo great an 
jtching, that he was unable to write, or em- 
ploy himfelf in his ufual affairs: this was the 
only ground of the report. 

In 1363 Boccace went to Avignon on fome 
public affair: he wrote to Petrarch, giving an 
account of his friends whom he faw at Avig- 
non, and patticularly Philip de Cabaffole, now 
made patriarch of Jerufalem. As foon. as he 
faw Boccace, though he knew him not, he ran 
to embrace him in the prefence of the pope 
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and the cardinals, afking with impatience Re 
news of his dear Petrarch. 

Petrarch fome months after this fent his 
Treatife on Solitude to Philip de Cabaffole, 
which he had long promifed,. but could not 
before get copied. This prelate wrote to Pe- 
trarch to thank him for his book: he affured 
him the pope and the cardinal Gui of Bologna 
were defirous of it; that the archbifhop of 
Embrun, and the bithop of Lifbon, had read 
it with great pleafure ; ‘ As to myfelf,’ adds he, 
* I delight in it { much that I make them read 
it to me at my repafts.’ 

«You have the eyes of a lynx,’ replics Pe- 
trarch, ‘ but your friendfhip for me has blinded 
you; it is always equally ardent. You will 
caufe me at length to efteem my own works; 
for why thould I fuppofe that fo many great 
men are deceived in their judgments? Truly 
you will infpire me with confidence ang emu; 
lation ! 

Donat, the friend of Petrarch at Venice, 
came.one morning to inform him of the tra~ 
gical death of Leonce Pilate. When he was 
got to Greece, he wrote Petrarch a letter as 
long and as dirty as his hair and his beard, in 
which he praifed Italy to the fkies, faid every 
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ill thing he could devife of Greece, and curfed 
Byzantium: he concluded by defiring from 
Petrarch a letter of recommendation to the em- 
peror of Conftantinople, by whom he affured 
him he was as well thought of as by the em- 
peror of Rome. Petrarch made no anfwer to 
this letter. The Greek, who fighed after Italy, 
and wanted to be recalled there. by Petrarch, 
wrote feveral times to acknowledge his error 
in returning to Greece, and to defire him to 
pardon it; but Petrarch, who knew his natu- 
ral inconftancy of humour, and believed. him 
too old to alter, agreed with Boccace to give 
him no anfwer. ‘This Greek,’ faid he, ‘ who 
would have been ufeful to our ftudies if he 
were not a favage beatt, thall never be recalled 
by me. It is but juft that a man who, though 
in mifery, trampled under foot the delights of 
Italy, fhould drag out a miferable life at By- 
zantium; let him go, if he will, with his filthy 
beard, his ragged cloak, and his brutifh man- 
ners, and keep the labyrinth of Crete, where 
I know he paffed feveral years.’ 
Notwithftanding Petrarch’s continued filence 
Leonce embarked for Venice in the firt thip 
he could meet with, perfuaded that Petrarch 
and Boceace would behold him again with 
pleafure, or-at leaft that they would not fhut 
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the Bofphorus, the Propontis, the Hellefpont, 
the Egean and Ionic feas, he was entered hap- 
pily into the Adriatic, when there atofe on a 
fadden a dreadful ftorm: while every one was 
employed in the neceflary bufinefs of the thip, 
the terrified Greck had bound himfelf to a 
maft, when a flath of lightning fetting fire to 
the cords of the fails; he was confumed in a 
moment. The people in the thip were feized 
with terror, but no one perifhed except Le- 
once. The fhapelefs and half-roafted body of 
this miferable Greek was thrown into the fea, 
and devoured by the fith of Italy inftead of the 
worms of Greece, to whom Petrarch had def+ 
tined it. He was touched, however, with this 
event, and wrote to Boccace to impart it to 
him. ‘This unfortunate man,’ faid he, ‘is gone 
out of this world as mournfully as he came 
into it. I believe he never experienced one 
ferene day. His phyfiognomy feemed to an+ 
nounce his cataftrophe; I cannot divine how 
any {parks of poetic fire could ever penetrate 
into a foul enveloped with fuch thick dark- 
nefs. His clothes and his books are not loft; 
I will have them fought, for perhaps there may 
be an Euripides, and a Sophocles, and fome 
other books he promifed me.’ Petrarch was 
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ever affiduous in his {earch after the beft Greek. 
authors: He begged Boccace to fend -him the 
tranflation of Homer made by Leonce. It 
‘was written out fair by the hand of Boccace, 
who had worked at it with the Greek. The 
manufcript comprehended the whole Iliad and 
a part of the Odyfley. Leonce had not finithed 
the laft. Petrarch had fighed for this Latin 
Homer many years. ‘The Greek and Latin 
authors,’ fays he, ‘ which were in my library, 
received him with tranfports of joy.’ 

In February, 1366, there was great rejoic- 
ing in the houfe of Petrarch at Venice ; Fran- 
ces his daughter was brought to bed of a fon, 
to whom Donat ftood godfather, and to whom 
they gave the name of Francis. She had a 
daughter before this, born in 1363. 

Every letter Petrarch. received from Avig- 
non, above all from Philip de Cabaffole, whofe 
opinion weighed with him more than all the 
reft, was filled with the praifes of Urban. The 
church refounded with his fame; nothing was 
talked of but his wit, his- eloquence, his piety, 
his love of juftice, his zeal for order, his bounty 
to the good, and his averfion to the wicked. 
He began his pontificate with the wifeft regu- 
lations. He fent back the courtly prelates, 
and repreffed the greedinefs of the eccletiaftics, 
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obliging moft of them to be content with one 
benefice. He extended his care alfo to the re- 
formation of luxury in the habits of the monks 
and clergy. The black monks had taken it 
into their heads to place upon their cowls high 
crooked bonnets, which they called horns. He 
forbade them to wear thefe bonnets, and the 
officers of his palace had orders to take them 
off by force if they appeared there in them, 
Petrarch highly approved thefe regulations, and 
only wifhed this great pope would extend his 
reformation to the drefS of all the world, but 
principally in Italy. ‘Who can behold,’ fays 
he, ‘ with patience, the fhoes with pointed 
toes, fo long that they will reach the knec; 
head-dreffes with wings to them, the hair put 
into a tail; the forcheads of the men furrow- 
ed with the heads of thofe ivory needles with 
which the women faften their hair, and their 
ftomachs fqueezed in by machines of iron, 
&c." - 2 

One of the beft reforms of Urban was the 
fuppreffion of afylums. A man guilty of the 
greateft crimes had only to take refuge in the 
court of a cardinal’s palace, and he could not 
be purfued by juftice. The cardinal de Tail- 
lerand, who knew the characters of men, fore- 


faw this would be a great pontiff; for, a little 
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time after his exaltation, he faid to fome one 
who afked him his opinion of Urban, ‘We 
have now indeed a pope.’ Petrarch could not 
hear thefe things without thedding tears of 
joy, and was tempted to write to this great 
man. After fome hefitation he was encouraged 
to doit. The chief of his fetter is an ardent 
requeft that, after fo many excellent works, he 
will put the finishing hand to all, by removing 
the holy feeto Rome; and he {peaks with the 
utmoft freedom; and even prefumption, on the 
fubje@ts he was led to examine by the hope of 
this great event. 

The anfwer of Urban was agreeable to the 
benevolence of his chata@ter. ‘I received yout 
letter,’ fays he, ‘ with pleafure, and read it 
with attention: I find many things in it wor- 
thy of praife, for the beauty of the thoughts 
and the elegance of the ftyle. Iadmire your 
eloquence, your wifdom, and your zeal, for the 
public good. I fhall be charmed to fee you, 
and to have it in my power to give you fome 
tokens of my favour.’ 

Urban, who was more verfed in the canon 
Jaw than im hiftory and the belles lettres, de- 
fired Francis Bruni to make fome comment 
upon Petrarch’s letter, that he might under- 
ftand it with more eafe. Every body at Avig- 
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non was aftonifhed with this tequeft.. Soon 

after he received this letter the pope,-whoft 

. inclination was in perfed accord with it, dé- 
clared his refolution to depaft for Rome the 
Eafter of the following year, and ordered the 
apoftolical palace to be repaired, which had been 
Jong negletted, and that they fhould prepare 
lodgings for him at Viterbo, where he would 
Rtop. The king of France, who found it ad- 
vantageous to have the pope in his neighbour= 
hood, fent Nicholas Oreme, who made a very 
flat oration in full confiftory. The pope re- 
plied to it with gravity, and in few words, and 
fhewed the impreffion it had made by haften- 
ing the preparations for his departure. 

In 1366, Petrarch went to pafs the hot 
moriths at Pavia. The court of Galeas Vif- 
comti was in the midft of joy and feftivity at 
the baptifm of a daughter, whom Ifabella of 
France lay in of in May. Petrarch found Ga- 
leas himfelf in a pitiable ftate with the gout, 
which tormented him more than ever: he had 
it in his feet, hands, and fhoulders; the other 
parts of his body were without motion, and his 
nerves fo fhrunk that he could not hold him- 
felf upright. The pains he fuffered were fo 
terribly ‘fharp and fevere, that his friends could 
‘not behold him without tears : his courage’and 
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patience aftonifhed all the world, It was in- 
deed wonderful to’ behold a man of his rank, 
ftill young, of a delicate conftitution, brought 
up in foftnefs and pleafure, deprived of all hia 
limbs, and fuffering fuch agonies, without the 
Teaft complaint; He looked upon his .diftem- 
pered body with as tranquil and ferene an, air 
as if it had been the body of another man. He 
fent to Florence for Thomas de Garbo, the 
greateft phyfician at this time in Italy. Tho- 
“mas joined to a great knowledge in his profef- 
fion a very extenfive practice ; he told Petrarch 
he had never feen fo ftrong and fo healthy 4 
conftitution as his in his life. 

The 2oth of July, 1366, Petrarch awaking 
at midnight, as was his cuftom, to fay matins, 
recollected that juft at that time he entered 
into his fixty-third year, which is looked upon 
as the moft critical period of human life. ‘I was 
born,’ fays he to Boccace, ‘at Arezzo in 1304, 
on Monday the 2oth of July, at the break of 
day. Many princes, philofophers, and faints, 
have died at this period: obferve what hap- 
happens to me, and judge from my fate.’ 

At the end of Oober, 1366, Petrarch receiv- 
ed a vifit from Stephen Colonna the younger, 
the only remaining branch of that illuftrious 
family, He came from France, and was going 

za 
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to Rome, to wait the arrival of the pope: Af 
ter many hours of converfation, not having met 
for fuch a number of years, Stephen, in haite 
to depart, afked Petrarch if he fhould carry no 
meffage from him to the pope. Petrarch re+ 
plied, ‘ After prefenting my humble duty to 
the holy father, relate to him the following 
hiftory, which is taken from Seneca. Alex- 
andet having acquired the name of great by 
his vidtories in Afia, the Corinthians fent am- 
baffadors to him to offer him the fteedom of 
their city, 4 thing ridiculous in itfelf, but which 
they had nevér done to any but Hercules. 
‘This determined Alexander not to defpife the 
prefent they made him. There are things miean 
in themfelves which obtain value from their 
varity. This example authorifes‘me-to offer 
my heart to the pope; though Iam only a worny 
of the carth before him, it may be acceptable 
perhaps, becaufe, of all the popes of this age, 
to him alone have I offered it. If he aks why 
fuch wife, eloquent, and generous men as havé 
been among them, and whoft kindnef I have 
experientted, have mever obtained this from me; 
you may anfwer, becaufe, according to my 
judgment, he is the only one of them who hag 
done his duty.‘ 

. The twenty-fifth of Gober this- year Ni- 
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eholas Acciajoli, the great friend and patron of 
Petrarch, died at Naples. His biographer re- 
lates that St. Bridget, coming to that city, 
lodged with dame Jaquette, fitter of the grand 
fenechal, and that fhe faid to her one day, 
“Your brother will die thortly.’ The fitter, dif- 
treffed at this prediction, went to feek her 
brother, and found him with the queen in good 
health, but he died a few days after of an ab- 
feefS in his head. His body was carried, by 
his order, to that magnificent monattery of the 
Carthufians he had built near Florence, and to 
which he had fent a great number of precious 
manufcripts, intending to eftablith a library, 
and finith his days in that delightful fpot. 

Tn the beginning of the year 1367 Petrarch 
underwent a domeftic chagrin, which (as it 
regarded a perfon of great confequence to the 
republic of letters after the death of Petrarch, 
and moft writers of that perfon’s life have mif- 
taken many circumftanccs in it) fhall be infert- 
ed here from Petrarch’s letters ; I {peak of John 
Malphigi, known of fome by the name of John 
ef Ravenna. His father, though he had neither 
birth nor fortune, fent him when very young 
to ftudy at Venice; he was fo fortunate as to 
have Donat de Prato for his mafter, wha con- 
esived a.particular friendthip for him. Petrarch 
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took him into his houfe in 1364. He “de~ 
fcribes him thus to Boccace : 

“A year after you went from me, I took 
to live with me a young man of good cha- 
radter; he has a lively and penetrating genius, 
and an extraordinary memory. He learned 
my twelve Eclogues by heart in eleven days, 
and recited them without hefitation. Notwith- 
ftanding this ftrength of memory, he has fire 
and imagination, qualities rarely united. If he 
lives, I hope he will be fomething great. Ho 
hates and flies from money as much as others 
love and defire it; it is to no purpofe to offer 
it, he will hardly receive the neceflaries of life. 
As to the love of retirement, faftings, and 
watchings, he goes far beyond me. Shall I 
own it? By thefe difpofitions he has infinuat- 
ed himéelf into my heart to fuch a degree, that 
Tlove him as if he was my own fon, and even 
more; for my fon would be mafter, according 
to the fathion of the age ; and this young man 
is all obedience, more occupied with pleafing 
me than himfelf. He aés from feeling, and 
not from intereft : he feems to defire nothing 
but to improve by my affiftance. My familiar 
epiftles were in the utmoft diforder ; four of 
my friends had undertaken. to arrange them, 
Bilt were foon tired of the employment; he 
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accomplifhed this tafk: there are three hun- 
dred and fifty, including this I am writing; 
you thal have them written by his hand, which 
is clear and diftin@, and not like that of moft 
writers. He hasa talent for poetry, and, if he 
cultivates it, he will fucceed admirably. The 
timidity of his youth gives him an air of em- 
barraffment, and his expreffion is not cafy, but 
his fentiments are fublime and delicate. He 
loves to imitate at prefent, which is agreeable 
to his age; in time he will ceafe to copy, and 
from the ftyles of others form one of his own 
that fhall excel them.’ 

Malphigi feemed to be formed exprefily for 
Petrarch: he took him with him every where 
in all his journeys and amufements; and, to 
attach him {till more, he caufed him to take 
upon him the ecclefiaftical ftate. The bithop 
of Ravenna, who conferred it on him, com- 
manded him to love and honour Petrarch, ne- 
ver to leave him, and to look upon the happi- 
nef of falling into his hands as a particular fa- 
vour of Providence. Petrarch procured for him 
the certain reverfion of a benefice, which thould 
enable him to’ buy books, clothes, and all he 
wanted, without recoyrfe to any one, and in- 
tended to do much more for him. 
~ This young man, amiable as he was, and the 
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delight of Petrarch, went into his ftudy,.-and 
told him plainly he could not ftay any longer 
with him, and that he defigned to go away 
immediately. Petrarch, aftonifhed beyond mea- 
fare, dropped his. pen, and looking attentively 
at him, and perceiving in his countenance the 
diforder of his foul, he afked him what ‘all 
this meant, and whether he had any caufe of 
complaint againft him, his friends, or his fer- 
vants? John declared he had not; and added 
with tears that he well knew he fhould never. 
be fituated fo happily and honourably as with 
him. : 
_ ‘If this is the cafe, unhappy young man,' 
faid Petrarch, ‘if nothing is wanting, nothing 
difpleafes you with me, why would you leave 
me? Where do you propofe to go?” John, 
with a voice interrupted by tears, replied, ‘ I 
only leave you becaufe I can write no longer.’ 
«How then? do your hands tremble? does 
your eye-fight fail you?’ ‘ Neither one nog 
the other; but I have taken fuch a difguft ta 
writing, that I cannot bring myfelf to take up 
the pen again.” < I told you fo,’ replied Pe- 
trarch ; ‘you wrote too much. It is excefs that 
produces difguft. Leave off writing, - repofe 
yourfelf, and you will find that your tafte for 
it will return.’ * No,’ replied John, with a 
3 : 
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melancholy.air, ‘ I fhall never more write for 
you or any one.’ ‘So much the better, do not 
write ; I did not take you for my fecretary, but 
my fon. You fhall read, you thal] chat with 
me, you fhall accompany me every where, and 
be the ornament of my little houfe.'—‘ I in- 
habit a houfe where I do nothing? Eat bread 
I have not earned? I have too much heart 
for that. Your arguments are vain: let me ga 
freely, or I fhall depart without your permii- 
fion.* : 

Petrarch, hurt by this anfwer, replicd to him 
with fome fharpnefs, ‘ Wretched young man! 
And do you then think fo poorly of yourfelf, 
that you cannot be ufeful to me unlefs you 
write? You have deceived me: I had con- 
ecived a better opinion of your underftanding. 
But what will our friend Donat fay, who gavo 
us to cach other?” ‘ He may fay what he will; 
what have | todo with Donat?’ ‘ Ungrateful 
as you are, is it thus you refpe@ your mafter, 
and the father of your foul? When he thal} 
fee you without me, he will afk you where you 
have Ieft your father; he will believe either 
that I am dead, or that your head is turned.” 
Petrarch then recalled to his remembrance the 
exhortations of the bifhop, and tried to con- 
yince him of his-comfortable fituation. ‘* It 
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is all in vain,’ faid John; ‘ nothing can move 
my réfolution.” Saying this, he went out im- 
mediately, and dire@ted his fteps to’ the gate; 
but he could not get off, becaufe the city of 
Padua is furrounded with double wails and two 
rivers. He came back very melancholy: Pe- 
trarch begged he would acquaint him with the 
true caufe of his departure, promifing to let him 
go, and to give him money for his journey, 
and letters of recommendation. He ftill pro- 
tefted that he had no other reafon for leaving 
him than that he named. ‘ For my own part,’ 
fays Petrarch, ‘J think he muft have beer 
tempted by fome other profped, or that he ig 
turned fool. His eyes wander, and are diffe- 
rent from what they were. When he walks 
through the city, the people’ point at him, and 
fay, “* Do you fee that young man? Learning 
has turned his head.” I am juft now informed 
it is his defign to go to Naples: who knows? 
pethaps from the cinders of Virgil of Mantua 
may rife up a new Virgil of Ravenna. He has 
been fpoiled with praife: to give him emula- 
tion we have fed him with pride. . This will 
be a leffon hereafter to praife none but perfons 
of approved virtue, and not to depend-on pert 
fons of his age. 

Petrarch haftened to put this young “man 
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again ‘into ‘the hands of Donat, hoping he 
might cure him of this folly. He appeared 
better at firft, but it foon returned. There 
was nothing fixed or regular in his defigns: 
fornetimes he would go to Naples, to fee the 
tomb of Virgil; fometimes into Calabria, ta 
feek the bower of Ennius; in fine, to Con- 
ftantinople and Greece,-to learn the Greek 
tongue. Petrarch in vain reprefented to him 
that he did not perfe@tly underftand Latin; 
that the voyage was full of peril; that he had 
no money, and that he would find nothing but 
ruins at Athens, and ignorance in Greece. 
When he was thus oppofed, he bent his brows, 
talked in a confufed manner, and changed his 
intention. Every moment his body appeared 
to be agitated by many contending fouls. The 
conclufion of all was, he went away one day, 
faying, he would go and {ce the weftern Ba- 
bylon. ; 

In croffing the Apennine to go to Pifa he 
fuffered much from violent rains. When he 
found on his road any one who knew Petrarch, 
he told them he went to Avignon by his order. 
Several pitied him, and blamed Petrarch for 
fending fo young a man without experience or 
a companion on fo long ajourney. When he 
game to Pifa he waited fome time for a fhip; 
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there was none; he was tired of waiting, and 
epaffed the Apennine amidft a thaufend dan. 
gers. As he croffed the Taro he was near bes 
ing drowned; but a perfon who faw him fink~ 
ing drew him out of the water by his feet al- 
moft dead with famine, fatigue, and mifery. 
When he came back to Pavia he had the air 
of thofe thadows that glided round Virgil on 
the banks of the Styx. Petrarch fays on this 
eccafion, ‘I no longer confide in this young 
man; I expect every moment he will leave mo 
again. He will find a little provifion I have 
made him, and the door open. I fhall not 
even attempt to retain him. I know what I 
ought to think; but you know me, and that 
there is nothing that I do not pardon and for- 
get; no enemy, whoever he be, that I cannot 
Jove, if I find in him repentance and fhame ; 
this foftnefg of nature may fometimes be dan- 
gerous, but it will never make me bluth.’ 
John, as Petrarch forefaw, did not remain, 
one year in peace ; the rage of journeying came 
upon him again; he determined to go to Ca- 
jabria, and Petrarch gave him a letter of recom: 
mendation for Hugues de St. Severin, whom 
he knew at Naples, and who held a diftin- 
guithed rank in that province. 
-* [recommend this ‘young -man to you,’ 
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faad he; “ he has genius; and an excellent di 
pofition: tized with the madnefS of tunning 
about the world, he is determined upon tra- 
yelling. for improvement. I cannot blame him 
for this choice, though I am very forty for his 
departure.’ Petrarch gave him alfo a letter 
for Bruni the apoftolic fecretary, as he was 
to pafs through Rofne, who took him to his 
houfe; on which Petrarch felicitates him ; 
* You are now,’ fays he, ‘ after many tempefts, 
got into 4 fine port ; if you cannot live with this 
amiable mati, I know not with whom you can 
live. Learn to fix, and remember the pro- 
verb, “The rolling ftone gatheis no mofs.” 
Lear to live with men; you will find fome 
every where. You muft live with them or 
with beafts. You can neither fuffer folitude 
nor the world; this is a great diforder of the 
foul, which virtue alone can cure.” 

Thefe anecdotes concerning Malphigi have 
been dwelt on, as he was one of the moft learn- 
ed men of this century, and contributed very 
much to the eftablifhment of letters, He went 
to teach at Padua after the death of Petrarch; 

-he had there for his difciple Sicco Polontin, 
who gives him the greateft praife. «He was,’ 
fays he, ‘ the wifeft, moft cloquent, and the 
beft matter in Italy, both for feience and mro- 
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rals.’. Collucio Salutati fpeaks of him in the 
fame manner. The republic of Florencé in- 
yited him to be a profeffor in that city in 13975 
he paffed the reft of his life there, and had for 
his difciples the moft learned men of the fif- 
teenth century, the Arctins, Pogges, &c. What 
he did for the Latin tongue, Emanuel Chry- 
foloras did for the Greek in that city: and this 
is the true period of the revival of letters, to 
which it mutt be owned Petrarch greatly con- 
tributed, if we only confider his forming the 
genius of Malphigi. 

In 1367 Urban removed to Rome: moft 
of the cardinals were chagrined to leave the fine 
palaces they had built at Avignon. Five of 
them would not follow him, but remained at 
Avignon. The pope went in a Venetian gal- 
ley, and was efcorted by a fleet which the 
queen of Naples, the Venetians, the Genoefe, 
and Pifans, had fent to carry over the Roman 
court, When they had weighed anchor, the 
cardinals who remained at Avignon raifed 
horrid cries, and overwhelmed the pope with 
injuries. ‘ Vile pope,’ faid they, ‘ impious fa- 

‘ther, whither are you leading your children ?” 
«One would have fuppofed,’ fays Petrarch, ‘ he 
was leading them to Memphis among the Sa~ 
racens.’ The pope defpifed thefe impotent af-. 
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faults, and had a rapid courfe. He ftcpped fome 
days at Genoa, and arrived in June at Viterbo, 
where he received the homage of all the Italian 
princes ; and the ambafladors of Rome brought 
him the keys of the city and of the caftle of 
St. Angelo. There was a commotion among 
the people at Viterbo, caufed by a quarrel of 
the inhabitants with the fervants of fome of 
the cardinals: but the {edition was foon: ap- 
peafed, and the authors of it hung up. 
- Petrarch was delighted with this event, and 
wrote a long letter to the pope, which chiefly 
tends to prove the fuperiority of Italy to France: 
in it is the following remark on the French. 
* As to what regards the focial character, I own 
that the French have a gay and cheerful tem- 
per, and are eafy in their manners and con- 
verfation ; they play generoufly, they fing agree- 
ably, they entertain freely, they are, in thort; 
amiable hofts; but we muft not feek among 
them for folid manners or true morality.’ 
Another of his remarks on the preceding 
popes is fingular. ‘J rife always at midnight 
to fing the praifes of God;. the filence of the 
night is beft fuited to this employment. It is 
the part of my life when I am moft myfelf, 
and moft delightfully employed. It is a cuf- 
tom I have obferved, which has never been in- 
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terrapted but by ficknefs, and which I fhall. 
ever adhere to. In the office for Lent there is, 
a prayer for the pope, which is to be repeated 
three times: I declare to you, that formerly, 
when I came to that part, I could fearcely for- 
bear fmiling, though I had more reafon to weep 
and groan. What, fid I, thall I pfay more 
frequently for a man who keeps the chutch int 
exile, and who leaves the chair of St. Peter 
empty, than for my relations and benefactors ? 
However, I continmed to pray, but it was not 
heartily. What a difference do I feel at prefent, 
fince the ftiend of God has rejoiced the tri- 
umphing church by his return! “When I pro- 
notince his name, I bow three times profound- 
ly. I fay thofe thre¢ prayers with a louder and 
more diftin@ voice; and I feem even to with 
for them before they come.’ 

- Galeas Vifcomti fent for Petrarch in 1368, 
to defire him to negociate a peace with the 
pope, who was in great difpleafure at the con- 
du of Barnabas, and, in alliance with many 
of the great lords, he determined to extermi- 
nate the Vifcomtis. He alfo fent for him to 
be prefent at the marriage of his daughter Vio- 
lante, which was foon to .be celebrated at Mi- 
Jan. -This lord chofe Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
feeond fon to Edward. king of England, for her 
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hufband. Her dowry was two hundred thou- 
fand florins; and feveral places in Piedmont; 

. This young prince croffed France, followed 
by all the Englith nobility, who were eager to 
attend a marriage where the charms of Italy, 
and the magnificence of the Vifcomtis, led 
them to expect fo many pleafures. The duke 
was well received at Paris; the dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy walked before him, and he was 
lodged in the Louvre. His ftay in that city 
was one continued fcene of joy and feafting, 
The king loaded him with prefents ; he pafled 
from thence to Chamberri, where the count 
Amedie, uncle to Violante, treated him kindly, 
and conducted him to Milan. He made his 
entry there in May, at the Pavian gate. Ga- 
Teas went out to meet him with a fuperb train: 
Blanche of Savoy his wite, Ifabella of France, 
wife to the count of Vertus his fon, appeared 
at the head of fourfcore chofen ladies, all dreff 
ed with the greateft magnificence in the fame 
kind of habit. After them came John Galeas, 
count of Vertus, followed by thirty cavaliers, 
and thirty equerries in a. uniform, mounted 
upon fine palfreys for the tournaments. The 
marriage was celebrated in the portico of the 
temple of St. Mary Majcur, in the fight of a 
vaft multitude. Galeas gave a fplendid feaft in 
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the court ‘of His palace. Petrarch was fedted 
at the firft table, where, except himéfelf, there 
‘was none but princes and lords of the firft 
rank: this was a mark of diftinction which at 
once ferved to fhew the friendfhip of Galeas, 
and that he knew what was duc to genius, 
knowledge, and fo great a character as Petrarch 
fupported through the world. 

John Froiflard, known by his hiftory and 
poems, came to Milan in the train of the duke 
of Clarence. He had been in England, and 
had paid his court there te Philippa of Hai- 
nault, wife of king Edward HI. He was at 
this time about thirty, and fcizcd this favour- 
able opportunity of vifiting Italy. It does not 
appear that he was known to Petrarch: he was 
not then arrived at that fame he afterwards 
procured ; fo that, having no rank in the re- 
public of letters, and being hid as it were in 
the buftle of this agitated court, it isnot won- 
derful that Petrarch fhould have no knowledge. 
of him; but it feems furprifing he thould not 
feck a union with Petrarch, who paffed for the 
greateft genius of his age, fo defirous as he was 
of feeing and knowing all great characters : but 
he tells us himfelf he -was at that time abforb- 
ed in pleafure-and in love. 

In the midft of thefe rejoicings Petrarch was 
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informed of an event which grieved him ex- 
tremely, the death of his little grandfon. ‘ This 
child,’ fays he, ‘ refembled me in fo ftriking 
a manner, that he might have been taken for 
my own: this rendered him dearer to his pa~ 
rents, and to Galeas de Vifcomti my lord, who 
bore the death of his own child with calmnefs, 
but fhed many tears for the lofs of mine. For 
my own part I could have wept abundantly, 
but I fuppreffed a grief that did not become 
my age. I had erected to his memory at Pavia 
a little maufoleum of marble, on which I had 
engraved in golden charaters twelve elegiac 
verfes ; in thefe were mentioned his age, two 
years and four months, and the tender forrow 
of his parents.’ 

At this time Petrarch had ‘the following 
letter from Boccace : 

* My dear mafter! I fet out from Certaldo 
to come to you at Venice; but continual rains, 
and the badnefs of the roads, prevented my pur 
fuing my journey while you were there: but 
as foon as the weather cleared up I was defirs 
ous of feeing two perfons dear to you, your 
Tullia and her hufband, the only friends of 
yours I was not acquainted with. . I met by 
accident upon the road Francis de Broflano, 
your fon-in-law ; he has doubtlefs told you how 
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it rejoiced me. After the general compliments, 
and {ome queftions concerning you, my atten- 
tion was fixed upon his fine figure, his tran 
quil countenance, and the fweetnefs of his man 
ners and converfation. 1 admired your choice. 
But how fhould I not admire every thing you 
do? 

«When I came to Venice, I did not accept 
the offer of your honfe. I will tell you the 
truth; I would not lodge with Tullia in the 
abfence of her hufband. I doubt not you wilt 
do juftice to my manner of thinking in this 
as in other refpects: but others do not know 
me as well as you do. My age, my grey hairs, 
my fat, which render me of no confequence, 
ought to filence even fafpicion. But I know 
the world: they often fee evil where there is 
none, and find traces of its footfteps where it 
has never been: on the minuteft trifle you 
know a falfe ramour is often raifed, which has 
as much effe& as truth itfelf. 

« After I had recovered my fatigue f went 
to fee your Tullia: when fhe heard me 
named, fhe came with eagernefs toward me, 
and with a modeft bluth, and her eyes caft 
apon the ground, paid me the politeft reve- 
rence ; after which fhe embraced me with fiat 
tendernefs: 1 felt immediately that fhe wai 
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only fulélting your withes, and felicitated my- 
felf in being fo dear to you. After the cony 
verfation that is produced on a firft acquaint- 
ance, we went and feated ourfelves in your 
garden with fome friends who were with us, 
She then offered me your honfe, your books, 
and all that belonged to you, which fhe preff- 
ed me to accept of with as much eagernefg as 
the delicacy of her character would permit. 
While fhe was making thefe offers, your be- 
loved little girl walked into the garden with @ 
ftep of dignity far beyond her age: the look- 
ed at me with a fweet fmiling face, though 
fhe knew me not. [I took her into my arms, 
quite overwhelmed with joy: I thought I faw 
my own grand-daughter whom I have loft, only 
fhe was fomething older and taller, and had 
chefnut inftead of flaxen hair, Alas! how 
many involuntary tears, which I hid as much 
as poffible, did the words, geftures, little quef- 
tions, and gay appearance, of your dear child 
coft me on the reflection! 

- ‘I fhould never end was I to tell you how 
many inftances of friendfhip your fon-in-law 
fhewed me on his return; the vifits he made 
me when he could not prevail upon me to re- 
fide with him ; the repafts he gave with 2 po- 
Jitenefs and liberality like yourfelf. I will only 
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mention one inftance of his kindnefs. He knew 
that I was poor; I have never difguifed it: 
when he found me juft ready to leave Venice, 
which was late in the evening, he drew me 
afide, and, finding he could not make me accept 
the marks of liberality he offered, he ftretched 
out his gigantic arm to flip money into my 
hand, and, bidding me adieu, ran away, leaving 
me confufed at his generofity, and diftreffed 
by the obliging violence with which he en- 
“forced it. Heaven grant ] may be able to make 
him fome return !’ 

Boccace concludes this Ictter, written in the 
eafy and familiar manner of his Decameron, 
with a thoufand cxpreffions of friendfhip and 
veneration for his matter. 

The war in Italy was at this time carried 
on with warmth on all fides. Petrarch could 
not therefore return to Venice by land, but he 
engaged the mafter of a vefiel for a great fam 
to embark with him on the Po. All the great 
lords were his friends, fo that he had nothing 
to apprehend from their foldiers. The ban- 
ditti who infefted the highways were his only 
terror. His friends, however, dreaded his em- 
barkation, and his fervants and the rowers 
trembled at every veflel they beheld approach 
them. Petrarch alone felt no uneafinefs, and 
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in‘reality he received the greateft civilities from 
all he met with. Every one faid, none but 
Petrarch could have pafled without accident in 
fuch a conjunGure; every other veffel would 
have been pillaged, but they loaded his with 
game, fruits, and all kinds of provifions, and 
ftopped him on his route only to thew him 
every mark of refpect. His modefty made him 
attribute the fuccefs of his navigation to the 
infignificance of his condition, and to his known 
love of peace, ‘ which is,’ fays he, ‘ ftamped 
upon my face.” When he came to Padua, 
Francis de Corrare went out to meet him; but 
the rain, and the approach of evening, oblig- 
ing him to return, he left fome of his people 
with orders to accompany Petrarch to his houfe, 
where he fent him provifions for his fupper, 
‘and after fupper went to him, and fpent the 
greateft part of the night in converfation with 
him, 

When Petrarch returned home, he was in- 
formed by fome letters from Rome, particularly 
one from Francis Bruni, that the pope defired 
wery much to fee him there, Petrarch replied, 
he hoped: {con to have that fatisfa@tion ; but 
the feafon, and a diforder in his leg, which he 
had hurt, prevented it at prefent. Bruni in 
his letter informed him, he had adopted and 
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joined Collucio Salutati-in his office of apofto~ 
lic fecretary with himfelf, and that Colhucia 
earneftly defired to be acquainted with Pe- 
trarch. He had devoted himfelf to eloquence, 
letters, and poetry, and ftudied facred arid pro- 
fane hiftory under the moft learned men of his 
age; he loved men of letters, and attached 
himfelf in a fingular manner to Petrarch dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, and exprefled 
every fentiment of zeal and affection for his 
memory after his death ; and, though they ne- 
ver met, Petrarch cherifhed his affe@tion with 
paternal love and attention. His anfwer to the 
firft letter of Salutati is as follows: 

‘Old age, which renders others talkative, 
impofes filence upon me. In my youth I wrote 
many, and very long ietters: at prefent I write 
very fhort ones, and thefe only to particular 
friends. With refpect to you, whom I have 
never feen; whom I know a little, but love 
very much ; I fhall write only a line, in anfwer. 
to your amiable tetter. 

‘Your ftyle pleafes me, and I am flattered 
by your kind opinion. _ I know I am unworthy. 
of your praifes, and the homage you pay me: 
but it turns to your glory; for how highly. 
mutt you love virtue, who run after its very 
Shadow! Ef deceived by fame, you treat me 
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with fuch generofity, who can boaft only an 
empty name; what would you not do for the 
man in whom you fhould behold a real and fo- 
lid virtue !” 

In the letter of Salutati, not inferted, there 
is a great eulogy an the pope, and an account 
‘of many noble actions done by him fince he 
came to Rome, In October 1368 the empe- 
ror came to the caftle of St. Angelo, and wait- 
ed there for the pope; as foon as he faw him 
he difmounted from his own horfe, and, tak- 
ing the reins of that the pope was upon, led 
the holy father to the church of St. Peter. Sa- 
lutati fpeaks of this condefcenfion of the em= 
peror in the following lines to Boccace : 

‘The Raman prelates who followed the pope 
‘were charmed with the honour done him by 
the emperor. The people ran in crowds, tranf- 
ported to fee this union of the two greateft 
monarchs upon earth. The lovers of peace 
could hardly fatisfy themfelves with a fight 
which excited fuch pious emotions: but thofe 
who interpret every thing wrong, attributed 
to the pufillanimity of the emperor, and a 
feigned humility, his fubmiffion to the pope, 
The enemies of the church either turned this, 
affair into ridicule, or openly condemned it. 
Fer my own part I was intoxicated with joy 
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to behold what our fathers had never feen, and 
which we dared not even to hope; the pon- 
tifieate in union with the empire, the ficth 
obedient to the fpirit, and the monarchy of 
the world fubmiffive to the monarchy of hea- 
ven!” , 

The emperor performed alfo the office of 
deacon at the mafs, where Elizabeth his fourth 
wife was crowned the day of All Saints. He 
made a fhameful peace with the Vifcomtis, and 
in every action exprefled the covetous mind 
for which he was famed; after which he went 
out of Itaty weighed down with gold, leaviug 
in exchange for it a great number of parch- 
ments, and the fublime and imperial dignity 
proftituted. His condud was fuch, that Pe- 
trarch renewed not his connection with him 
on this vifit to Italy. The pope’s entering 
Rome, followed by two thoufand foldiers, was 
alfa difapproved by Petrarch ; and, though he 
thought highly of his condu& on the whale, 
he fpeaks with his ufual freedom of this ac. 
tion. 

‘Tt does not,” fays-he, ‘ become the Roman 
pontiff to enter into Rome at the head of an 
army: his dignity, his fanétity, is a ftronger 
defence than fwords and ftaves. The arms of 
pricfts are prayers, tears, fafts, virtue, and fu. 
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bricty of manners: the crofs of Jefus Chritt 
is the only ftandard they fhould fet up; it is 
dreaded by devils, and reverenced by men: 
and, inftead of drums and trumpets, they fhould 
make the air refound with the fong of Halle- 
lujah? 

The pope at this time conferred the hat on 
Philip de Cabaffole, the friend of Petrarch. 
*« Urban,’ fays he, ‘ is the only one who knew 
his merit ; I rejoiced at firft, but afterwards I. 
pitied my friend, and faid, what has he done 
to the pope that he fhould bind him with a 
chain of gold, when he has moft nced of li- 
berty and repofe ?* The pope was fond of Phi- 
lip; he had left him governor of Avignon, 
and ordered him to fee the walls of that city 
completed, and that, if any cardinals oppofed, 
he fhould order their houfes to be pulled 
down. 

In the month of May 1369 the cardinal de 
Cabaffole went to Montefiafcone to the pope, 
who was gone there to pafs the fummer. In 
a converfation they had together much was faid 
about Petrarch: Urban exprefled a great defire 
to fee him, and begged the cardinal to join his 
endeavours to bring him to Rome. The cardi- 
nal wrote him a very prefling letter, which Pe« 
arch was thus obliged to anfwer: 
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IT thould efteem fo great a treafute: I fhould 
prefer it to the wealth of Croefus. 

«Riches take peace from the foul ; but rarely, 
if ever, beftow it. I would not fet a foot out 
of my houfe to gain an empire: I neither de- 
fire nor with for any thing beyond what I 
have. Love, Guty, piety, and gratitude, thefe 
are the only fprings which can put me in mo- 
tion. 1 afk your benediction and favour; and 
if to that you can add repofe, you will fill up 
the withes of a poor old man.’ 

Petrarch paffed all the winter in preparing 
for this voyage ; and made his will, in which 
were the following difpofitions : 

He forbids any one to weep for his death + 
* becaufe,’ fays he, ‘ tears benefit not the dead, 
and they may injure the living.” He afks their 
prayers only, and that alms fhould be given to 
the poor to pray forhim. ‘As to what re- 
gards my burial,’ adds he, ‘ let them do as they 
will; it is of little confequence to me where 
they place my body.” He makes after this fome 
pious legacies in favour of the religious orders, 
according to the cuftom of that age; and he 
founds an anniverfary in the church of Padua, 
which is celebrated every year to this day on 
the oth of July. : 

He bequeaths to the lord of Padua his pic- 
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ture of the Virgin, painted by Giotto, ‘ which 
ignorant people,’ fays he, ‘ difcern not the beau- 
ty of, but which mafters in the art cannot be- 
hold without admiration.” ° 

To Donat, the grammar-mafter at Venice, 
he gives all the money he had lent him. 

He bequeaths the horfes he may have at his 
death to two of the citizens of Padua he was 
acquainted with, and‘that they fhould draw 
lots for them. To one of them, called Lom- 
bard de Serico, he owns the debt of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four gold ducats, advanced for 
the expence of his houfe, which he charged 
himfelf with on a particular occafion, to the 
neglect of his own affairs. He bequeaths to 
him a goblet of filver gilt, which he made 
ufe of to drink water in, ‘ more agrecable to 
me,’ fays he, ‘than wine.’ He bequeaths to 
John Abocheta, warden of his church, his great 
breviary that he gave a hundred francs for at 
Venice, on condition that after his death this 
breviary fhould remain in the facrifty, for the 
ufé of the priefts belonging to that church. 

To John Boccace five hundred florins of the 
gold of Florence, to buy him-a winter habit 
for his evening ftudies. ‘I am afhamed,’ fays 
he, ‘ to leave fo fmall a fum to fo great a man;’ 
and he begs all his friends to impute to his for- 
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tune alone the infignificance of. his gifts. To 
‘Thomas Bacbofi, of Ferrara, he makes a pre= 
fent of his good lute, fof him to make ufe of 
in finging the praifes of God. To John Dondi, 
phyfician of Padua, he gives fifty gold ducats 
for a gold ring to wear in remembrance of 
him. 

He appoints Francis de Broffano, citizen of 
Milan, his heir, and defires him, not only as his 
heir, but likewife as his very dear fon, to di- 
vide in two parts the money he fhould find, 
one for himfelf, and the other for the perfon 
he had affigned him. It fhould feem by this he 
would not mention his daughter by name in a 
public will, as fhe was not born in marriage. 
This daughter died in child-bed fixteen years 
after this, in the year 1384. 

With refpect to his little eftate at Vauclufe, 
he gives it to the hofpital in that diocefe. 

If Francis de Broffano fhould happen to die 
before him, in his place he makes Lombard de 
Serico his heir, who knows his fentiments; 
and as he has always found him faithful during 
his life, he hopes he hall find him fo after his 
death. This appears likewife to be a codicil 
m favour of his daughter. 

His laft bequeft is to his brother Gerard, a 
Carthufian of Montrieu: he defires his heir to 
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write to him immediately after his deceafe, to 
give him the option of a hundred florins of 
gold, payable at once, or by five and ten florins 
every year. : 

1370. A few days’ after he had made his 
will Petrarch fet out on his‘route. The plea+ 
fure with which he undertook this journey to 
Rome made him believe he was in a condition 
to fapport it; but-he foon found he had pre- 
fumed too much upon his ftrength. - When 
he got to Ferrara he fell down ina fit, in which 
he continued thirty hours without fenfe or mo- 
tion, and it was fuppofed he was dead; how- 
ever they tried the moft violent remedies, in 
hopes thefe might recall his fenfes, « but I felt 
them no more (fays he, fpeaking of this af+ 
terwards) than a ftatue of Polycctes or Phi- 
dias.’ 

Nicholas II. of Eft, fon of Obizzon, was 
then lord of Ferrara, and the friend and ad- 
mirer of Petrarch; he was extremely touched 
with his fituation, had him brought to his 
houfe, and took the greateft careofhim. The 
phyficians as well as others thought he was 
dead, and the. whole city “was in grief.. The 
news {pread to Padua, Venice, Milan, and Pa- 
via: crowds came from all parts of Italy to his 
burial. Hugues de Eft, the brother of Nicho- 
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$09; a young man of great merit, who had a fin: 
Puler talte “for ‘the ‘converfition of Petrarch, 
thewed. him the moft tendér attention arid ‘care 
during his whole illnef$; he went to feé him 
feveral times in the day, fent every moment 
to inquire after him, and had every thing car- 
tied to him he thought might contribute to 
the re-eftablifhment of his health. Petrarch 
acknowledged he owed his furptifing recovery, 
from death itfelf, as it were, to the bounty 
and affe@tion of thefe two lords ; and exprefied 
the moft lively gtatitude for their friendfhip. 
Hugues de Eft was fond of tournaments to dif 
traction. 

Thefe tournaments were tiltings, or com- 
bats with lances; equeftrian games, which pre- 
fented an image of war, and helped to form 
warriors, and keep up among them military 
ardout. There were fome traces of them in 
France iri the ninth and tenth centuries, men- 
tioned in the chronicle of Taus, and firangers 
called them the combats of the French. 

Thefe warlike cxercifes pafled from France 
to Germany and England; and the authors of 
the Byzantian hiftory agree that the people of. 
the caft learned thefe games from the French. 
Whatever precautions were however ufedin 

‘ thefe games, and though edged and pointed 
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weapone were forbidden, they were always dan- 
zeérous, and fometimes they proved mortal ; 
which induced feveral popes, and fome coun- 
cils, to prohibit them: and this was probably 
the reafon why they were eftablithed in Italy 
later than elfewhere, from the refpect paid to 
the ecclefiaftical authority. A Milanefe hifto- 
rian fays, that Barnabas Vifcomti was the firft 
who ordered in that city, in the year 1350, 
tiltings on high faddles, and tournaments ac- 
cording to the cuftom of France and Germany. 
After which they foon became the fafhion in 
all the courts of Italy. Hugues de Eft was 
the Jord in this country who diftinguifhed 
himfelf the moft in them, and-acquired the 
higheft glory. As his life had been often en- 
dangered by this practice, his relations defired 
Petrarch to try if he could not moderate this 
paffion for glory, which he indulged beyond 
bounds. Petrarch wrote this young lord the 
following epiftle : 

¢T learn with -pleafure that you march ra- 
pidly on in the path of glory. It is difficult, 
and it is fhort. Far from ftopping, I would 
affift, I would accelerate you, in fo noble a ca- 
reer. Go: let nothing detain you: confront, 
if neceffary, perils and death: fight for your 
honour, for your country, for your fafety! It 
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is for thefe you ought to difplay your valour, 
and facrifice your life; but it is a madnefs to 
expofe it in fuch ufelefs and dangerous games 
as the equeftrian; there is more rafhnefs in 
this than true courage. Renounce thefe phan- 
toms of war, I conjure you. My age, rather 
than my judgment, authorifes me to {peak to 
you in this manner: you will pardon my te- 
merity, in confideration of my zeal. You have 
fhewn fufficiently of what you are capable in 
thefe exercifes ; it is time to ftop: and it would 
be folly to purfue a courfe where the peril you 
run is greater than the ‘glory you can acquire. 
Leave thefe games to thofe men who can do 
nothing more, who know nothing better, and 
whofe life or whofe death are of no confe- 
quence. Your welfare is precious to your bros 
thers and your friends, and dear to the repub- 
lic, A foul like yours ought to be occupied 
with more noble objects. We nowhere read 
that Cefar or Scipio amufed themfelves with 
any games of this kind.’ 

Hugues de Eft died foon after teceiving this 
letter, in Auguft 1370. Tournaments, though 
{@ deftructive to the nobility in France, were 
not put a ftop to till Henry II. was killed in 
one of them. 

When Petrarch was thus recovered by the 
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hofpitality and affeftionate care of the lords of 
Ferrara, he would have purfued his route, but 
the phyficians affured him he could not get to 
Rome alive. Their threats would not how- 
ever have prevented his attempting it, if his 
Rrength had feconded his defires; but he was 
unable to fit his horfe. They brought him 
back to Padua, laid down on a foft feat in a 
boat: his unhoped-for return caufed as much 
furprife as joy in that city, where he was re~ 
ceived by his lord and the citizens as a man 
come back again from the other world. To 
te-eftablifh his health he went into the coun- 
try, to a place called Arqua, a large village 
fituated on the edge of a hill, which thelters 
it from the north, famous for its beautiful 
vines, and the excellent wines they produce. 
An everlafting fpring reigns here, and there are 
little villas {eattered ‘in a moft agreeable man- 
ner over this delightful place. Petrarch built 
him a houfe at the top of the village, and he 
‘added to the vines of the country a great num~ 
ber of fruit-trees, 

Petrarch had quitted Venice for Padua, dif- 
‘gafted with that licentioufnefs of converfation 
which reigned univerfally there ; and the phi- 
lofophy of Ariftotle, fo disfigured by former 
commentators, and not much enlightened by 
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Averroes, whofe difciples at Venice believed the 
world co-eternal with God, and made a joke 
of Mofes and his book of Genefis: ‘ Would 
the archite@ of the world,’. fay they, ‘ remain 
fo long doing nothing? Certainly no. Its 
youthful appearance is owing to its revolutions, 
and the changes it has undergone by its de- 
luges and conflagrations.” They had a great 
contempt for Chrift and his apoftles, whom 
they treated as idiots; the greateft fathers of 
the church, as enthufiafts; as well as all thofe 
who did not bow the knee to Ariftotle and 
Averroes. They called the doétrincs of Chrif- 
tianity fables, and hell and heaven the tales of 
an afs; and finally, they believed that Provi- 
dence took no care of any thing under the 
region of the moon. Four young Venetians of 
this fect had attached themfelves to Petrarch, 
who loved them, but oppofed their opinions: 

‘this liberty aftonifhed them; and in confe- 
quence of it Petrarch was examined in a fort 
of juridical manner, and pronounced by thefe 
judges to be a good man without letters: upon 
which occafion Petrarch wrote a treatife, en- 
titled, His Own Ignorance, and that of many 
Others; in which he fays, ‘I care little for 
what they deny me, if I really pofiefs the good 
part they allow me to claim.’ 
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. Averroes was a Spaniard by birth, who lived. 

in the twelfth century ; he was a judge, a phy- 
fician, a philofopher, and theologift: he knew 
acither Greek nor Latin hiftory, nor ancient 
philofophy ; he took the fentiments of Arifto- 
tle from an Arabian tranflation; and men of 
learning agree that the Arabian language is 
wery ill calculated to exprefs the turns of the 
Greek, and the philofephical ideas in this 
work. 

Petrarch had himfelf formed the defign of 
confuting the doctrines of this book; but he 
engaged father Lewis Marfili, an Augufting 
monk of Florence, to undertake it; he was a 
man of great natural genius, tg which was 
joined indefatigable ffudy. ‘ When your lei- 
fure will permit, I conjure you,’ fays he, ‘ to 
write againft Aversoes, that enraged animal, 
who barks with fo much fury againft Jefus 
Chrift and his apoftles. J have neither time 
nor knowledge equal to fuch a work; you have 
both: employ all your powers in it; Chrift him- 
felf will affift the champion of his caufe; it is 
impious for thofe to be filent who are fo able 
to face this enemy of true religion.’ 

There was great seafon for this pious zeal 
of Petrarch: thefe unfriendly dorines to the 
peace and falvation of men {pread faft, info- 
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much that Leo X. two centuries after this, pub+ 
lifhed a bull,.in which he forbade any, under 
grievous penalties, to write or teach that the 
foul was mortal. 

’ Petrarch languifhed afl the fummer; John 
de Dondi his phyfician, or rather his friend 
(for he would have no phyfician), wrote to him 
that he had difcovered the true caufe of his dif-~ 
eafe, and that it arofe from eating fruit, drink- 
ing water, and from his frequent faftings: he 
befought him to alter his dict if he withed to 
live, and to abftain from all falted things, and 
saw fruits or herbs.‘ If you will not believo 
the phyficians,’ fays he, ‘ believe experience, 
and rcfle& how much you have fuffered this 
year for not following their advice.’ Petrarch 
eafily renounced {alt provifion; ‘but as to fruit,” 
fays he, ‘ which all the phyficians look upon as 
they do hemlock and aconite, nature muft have 
been a very unnatural mother to give us fuch 
agrecable food, of fuch delightful hue and fra» 
grance, only to feduce her children, by pre~ 
fenting them with poifon covered over with 
honey.” 

John de Dondi, who has been often men- 
tioned as the friend of Petrarch, ‘had a ge- 
mnius,’ fays the latter, ‘that would have raifed 
him to heaven, if phyfic had not tied him to 
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the earth.’ He was the greateft phyfician in 
all Italy, attached to Galeas Vifcomti, who 
gave him yearly two thoufand florins. He 
was alfo a fkilful aftronomcr, and the inventor 
of the famous clock placed on the tower of the 
palace at Padua, which was confidered as the 
wonder of the age: befides the hours, it fhewed 
the annual courfe of the fun according to the 
twelve figns of the zodiac, the motion of the 
plants, the phafes of the moon, the months, 
and even the holidays, of the year. Philip de 
Maiziere fays, ‘ It was a {phere all of brafs; and 
that, notwithftanding the number of wheels, 
which ‘could not be reckoned without pulling 
the inftrument to pieces, the whole of its mo- 
tion was governed by one fingle weight.” Johan 
wrote a treatife on the baths of Padua, and the 
caufe of the heat of the waters at Albano; and 
he mentions in it that his father made falt 
without fun and without fire, by a fort of eva- 
poration with Balncum Maris: he alfo wrote 
a treatife an the manner of living in the time 
ofthe plague. He loved the converfation and 
the works of Petrarch, and often went to fee 
him: they had continual difputes about phy- 
fic, and each remained at the end of them in 
his own opinion. Petrarch permitted him to 
vifit him as a friend, but not as a phyficiani 
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* When a phyfician comes in,’ fays he, ‘I know 
what he will fay; Eat young chicken, and 
drink warm water.” 

While Petrarch was thus ftruggling with 
his diforder and his phyfician, he learned a 
piece of news not very likely to forward his 
eure. The pope took it into his head on a 
fudden to return to Avignon ; that city, in con- 
cert with the queen of Naples, and the kings 
of France and Arragon, had fent him veffels 
to convey him thither. Urban gave this rea~ 
fon for his conduct; the neceflity of making 
peace between the kings of France and Eng: 
Yand: but no one doubted that the love of his 
country, the difficulty of inuring himfelf to the 
climate. of Rome, the uneafy and rebellious 
character of the Italians, and the importunate 
folicitation of the cardinals, were the caufes of 
it. He was reccived at Avignon with the 
greateft demonftrations of joy. St, Bridget 
told him, ‘ If you go to Avignon, you will 
dic foon after; the holy virgin has revealed 
this to me.” This pretended revelation hap- 
pened to be accomplifhed: not long after his 
arrival there be was feized with a mortal dif- 
eafe, and died in public the roth of December, 
1370, having ordered the doors of his houfe to 
be fet open, that all the world might be morg 
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impreffed by witnefling his death. ‘ It muft 
have been a very touching and edifying fight,” 
fays a writer of that time, ‘ to behold a pope 
extended like a poor man on a forry bed, with 
the habit of St. Bennet, which he always wore, 
his crucifix in his hand, fhewing fuch marks 
of piety, penace, and perfect refignation.” In 
the courfe of his pontificate. he received two 
fingular honours, which might have difcom- 
pofed the moft philofophic head; and yet he 
was always the moft humble and modeft of 
men. The emperor of the weft performed the 
office of his equerry, and the emperor of the 
caft abjured {chifm, and acknowledged him as 
primate of the church. | Pe 

Petrarch was extremely gfteved when he 
was informed of the return of this pope to 
Avignon, and was preparing to write to him 
on the fubje¢t, when he was informed of his 
death. He made this fhort prayer on the oc~ 
cafion: ‘ Lord, have mercy on this good pope, 
and pardon his weaknefs; pafs over the faults 
of his youth, and this fault he has committed 
in his old age; fince, confidering the corrup- 
tion of the times, he may be juftly called a good 
man.’ Petrarch {peaks afterwards of his wif- 
dom and fanétity, and that he erred through 
an excefg of kindnefs to thofe around him; 
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and he'adds, that he was famous for the mi- 
racles he performed. 

When this news came to Bologna, to car- 
dinal Anglic his brother, who was legate there, 
it fpread over that city a general grief. They 
refolved to celebrate a folemn fervice with a 
magnificence beyond example, for a pope who 
had beftowed fuch fervices on their city: all 
the princes and neighbouring lords were in- 
yited to it, and the ambaffadors of the prin- 
‘cipal cities; they reckoned up eight hundred 
noble perfons, all dreft in black: the fhops 
were fhut up for cight days. Among the 
princes there was Francis de Corrare, who took 
Petrarch along with him: his health was more 
eftablithed ; he found feveral friends who were 
delighted to fee him fo much better, and who 
thewed him every mark of diftinétion. 

Cardinal Anglic was adored at Bologna, and 
through all Italy ; there wes no lord more be- 
loved, or who governed with greater wifdom 
and prudence; his temper was perfeétly ami- 
able. He was recalled to Avignon by his bro- 
ther fucceffor, and died in 1388. One of his 
executors was Audibert de Sade, the fon of 
Laura, for whom he had always had a great 
affection. : 

3371. The cardinals chofe Peter Roger, 
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nephew of Clement VI. to fill up the place of 
Urban ; he took the name of Gregory KI.: he 
had: great virtues and great modefty. Soon 
after his exaltation he wrote to Petrarch, whom 
he had long known and loved, in the moft po- 
lite and flattering manner: in which he ex- 
preffed a great defire to fee him, and do him 
fome fervice. In Petrarch’s anfwet to cardinal 
Bruni, he fays, ‘1 will receive no benefice with 
the charge of fouls, however great the revenue: 
the charge of my own is fufficient forme. As 
to the reft, let the holy father do as he pleafes ; 
J fhall be always his fervant, uftlefs indeed, but 
faithful and fubmiffive. His generofity may 
infpire me with gratitude, but it will never 
augment my zeal and my attachment. If he 
beftow any office on me, it will be a very fhort 
depofit, for I feel myfelf as a fhadow vanifhing 
away. If it will enable me to expiate my fins, 
the fooner the better. I pray God my purga- 
tory may be completed in this world.’ 

In a letter to the cardinal de Cabaffole he 
fays: 

*T had projected to vifit the pope in the 
fpring; my defign was to go by water as. far 
as I could, and the reft of the way in fhort 
journies by land; but there has becn no fpring 
this year: a burning fummer has all at once 
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fucceeded a vety cold winter. Notwithftand- 
ing this, I had packed up miy goods, when I 
was attacked in May with a violent fever, which 
has difappointed my projects. I have been very 
ill, the phyficians believéd me dead ; they faid 
I thould not live the night over, and the next 
day they found me cured. This has happened 
to me ten times in the laft ten years.” When 
thefe violent returns of the fever came upon 
Petrarch, the phyficians came to him from all 
the cities in Italy, either fent by the princes, 
or attending him from affection. After many 
altercations, they agrecd he could not live over 
midnight, unlcfs he was prevented fleeping ; 
and that by taking fomething for that purpofe 
he might hold out till morning. No regard 
was paid to what the phyficians faid, for he 
had exprefsly commanded his friends and fer- 
vants to do nothing they défired, but rather 
the contrary : this faved his life, and he flept 
in the moft tranquil manner. The next morn- 
ing, when the phyficians reappeared to behold 
the accomplifhment of their predictions, what 
was their aftonifhment when they found the 
man who fhould have died at midnight, not 
only alive, but even writing! They contented 
themfclves with faying, ‘ Petrarch is not like 


other men!" i 
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In 1371 the pope fent the cardinal de Ca~ 
baffole, as legate to Perufia; when he took 
leave of the pope, he faid to him, ‘ Holy fa- 
ther ! allow me to recommend to you Petrarch, 
for the love I bear him, which is not to be ex- 
preffed: in truth, he is a phoenix of a nian.’ 
He went out repeating this with the warmth 
of a true friend. 

The cardinal of Bologna, after his departure, 
turned both him and Petrarch into ridicule, 
whom he was difgufted with for the freedom 
with which he declaimed againft the vices of 
the court. This prelate was intoxicated with 
great profperity, and no longer fupported the 
character he bore at the time he expreffed fo 
great a friendfhip for Petrarch, who heard of 
this not by the cardinal de Cabaffole, but by 
accident. ‘I am not aftonifhed,’ fays he, * at 
.this change. Would you know the reafon of 
it? He isthe enemy of truth, and I am the 
enemy of lies: he dreads the liberty with which 
{am animated, and I deteft the pridewith which 
he is fwelled. If our fortunes were equal, and 
we were together in a place of freedom, I fay 
not that I fhould be a phoenix, that eulogy would 
not become me; but he would certainly appear 
an owl. Such people imagine their wealth, ill 
acquired and worfe employed, permits them to 
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fay every thing: but there are péoplé who are 
made eloquent by poverty; and others who 
are ftrack dumb by riches.’ . 

When the cardinal de Cabaflole arrived at 
Perufia, he wrote to Petrarch to congratulate 
him on the reftoration of his health, and the 
fortitude he had expreffed in ficknefs. 

Petrarch was uneafy for him, as he had been 
ill, that he fhould undergo the fatigues of a 
journey, fo that his letter gave him double joy. 
In his anfwer he expreffes a great defire to {ce 
him once more before he dies: ‘ I have loved 
you,’ fays he, ‘ from my youth; you are almoft 
the only friend left me on earth. I have been 
twenty-four years deprived of your. fociety; 
now that you are in my neighbourhood, if my 
ill fate does not purfue me through life, I thall 
kifs that hand from whence I have received 
fach affectionate letters, filled with falutary 
advice and holy confolations; and, agreeable 
to the indulgence you have long granted me, 
embrace ‘my dear father with tender affeGion 
and ardent zeal. I would recall ‘te him our 
happy village days,. when we paffed our hours 
in the woods, fo abforbed that we forgot our 
repafts; and whole nights in delightful dif- 
courfe, furrounded by our books, till we. were 
furprifed by the appearance of Aurora. You 
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praife’ my courage in ficknefs: it is trie, my 
phyficians and my friends were aftonifhed to 
fee.me gay and tranquil in the mid of pain, 
without a figh or a tear; but this was the 
gift of Heaven; to Heaven, therefore, be the 
praife !’ : 

1372. In the beginning of the fpring Pe- 
trarch tried to fit his horfe, that he might go to 
{ee his dear friend the cardinal ; but his ftrength 
failed, he found he could not bear the leaft mo- 
tion. He wrote again to him to-exprefs his 
regret. 

“You are iiot,’ fays he; ‘ like moft of your 
brethren, whofe heads are turned by a bit of 
red cloth, and.who forget that they are men; 
and mortal. On the contrary, thefe honours 
only make you the more humble; and Ido not 
believe you would change your mannér of 
thinking was you to be adorned with the im- 
perial diadem.’ 

This good cardinal, fo worthy the deleriys 
tion Petrarch gave of him, could not bear the 
air of Italy; he was fick all the time he was 
there, and died the 26th of Auguft, 1372. His 
body was transported to the Carthufians of Bon- 
pas, where bis monument {till remains. : 

Petrarch, in a letter to one of his friends; 
fpeaks thus of his prefent condition: 

VOL. Hl. ec 
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‘<4 Y pafs the greateft-patt of the -yeat in thd 
country, whith Fhave always preferred to tities} 
Tread, I write, t think: thus my life and my 
pleafurés are fike thofe of youth. Having ftu+ 
died fo long, it is aftonifhing that I have lear 
ed fo little: I hate no one; I envy no-oney 
In that firft feafon of life, which is full of er- 
tor and prefumption, I defpifed every one but 
inyfelf: in: manhood ¥ defpifed none but my~ 
felf: in old age I defpife all the -woild, and 
myfelf mote than all. I revetence none: but 
thofe I love; and I defire nothing ardently but 
to die with picty and honour. I dtead a mul- 
titude of fetvants as | fhould a troop of thieves; 
T would have none if my age and my weak- 
hefs did not oblige mé : I take pains to hide my- 
felf, ‘but I cannot efcape vifits; it #s an how 
nour that. difpleafes and wearies mé. Iny my! 
fittke howfe on thé hills of Euganee 1 hope 
fo pafs my few remaining days in tramquiftity, 
and to have always before my eyes my dead or 
fny abfent friertds.’ 

In 1372 war was again lighted up between 
Venice and Padua. The country round the’ 
latter being ravaged by the enemy, Petrarch 
went with his books, which he confidered -2¢ 
his -moft precious trcafure, to fhelter himfelf 
at Padua. A friend advifed him to put bis 
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name upon his door, and to fear nothing, for it 
would be a fufficient protection. Petrarch re- 
plied, ‘ I would not truft to that; Mars‘is not 
a favourtr of the Mufes : { have not fo exalted 
an idea of myfelf as to fuppofe this could fhel- 
ter me from the fury of war; I even doubt its 
advantage to me in pesce.’ He was advifed 
to quit Padua; but the bad ftate of his health, 
the rigour of the feafon, and the danger of tra~ 
velling, prevented him. 

Petrarch was folicited at this time for his 
Italian works: he fent them, and thefe lines 
with them; ‘I have {ent the trifles you afk 
for; they were the amufement of my youth; 
but they require all your indugence: my age 
muft excufe the faults of the ftyle, the intoxi- 
cations of love, and the variations of my foul. 
Tt is a fhame for an old man to fend you fuch 
frivolous produ@tions: but with what face 
could I refufe you verfes which are in the hands 
of evety one, are even fung about the ftreets,. 
and which the world prefers to thofe folid com- 
pofitions I have made in riper age i” 

Francis de Corrare, lord of Padua, perceiv- 
ing the ftrength of the Venetians, figned a 
peace on the terms they prefcribed, which were 
very humbling. One of the articles was, that 
he fhould come himéfelf, or fend his fon, to afk 
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pardon for the infults he had been guilty of, 
and to {wear an inviolable fidelity. Frastcie 
fent his fon, and begged Petrarch to accom- 
pany him; and, though he withed t6 decline 
it, he would not, having fo miany obligations 
to this lord. Accompanied with a great train, 
they arrived at Venice in September 1373; 
where Petrarch was received with the greateft 
honour. Whether thie majefty of the fenate 
awed him, or his memory was toft, Petrarch 
could not pronounce the difcourfe he had pre- 
pared; but fo great was the defire to hear him,- 
that they difmiffed the affembly to the next 
day: he was then more fortunate; he fpoke 
with grace and energy, and was highly ap- 
plauded. The fon of Francis Corrare afked 
patdon on one knee; the doge raifed him, 
frying, ‘Go and fin no more, neither you nor 
your father !” 

Francis faid one day to Petrarch, ‘ I art afto~ 
nifhed, and’ I am not aftonifhed, at the good 
and evil that happens in the world; explain to 
me this enigma.’ Petrarch replied, ¢ It is not 
impoffible to reconcile the contradi@ion your 
genius has propofed. When you meditate or 
the corruption ef man’s heart, you are furprifed 
at the good they do; but it is the rarity of this 
virtue cxufes your aitonifhment, and that ceafes 
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when you refleQ that it is God who is the au- 
thor of all good. With refpe& to evil, it is 
wonderful to behold the fon -confpire againft 
the father, the brother againft the brother, the 
wife againft her hufband, and the ungrateful 
man againft his benefaGor; but this wonder 
ceafes when we review the hiftory of the world, 
and obferve what paffes every day in it. If I 
have explained your cnigma, I fhall be glad; 
if I have not, I thall learn it moft willingly 
from you.’ This lord loved Petrarch in the 
tendereft manner; his greateft pleafure was to 
converfe with him, and he went often to fee 
him in his little houfe at Arqua: he faid to 
him one day, ‘ You have written fomething 
for all your friends but me.’ 

Petrarch had thought fome time of com- 
pofing fomething for this lord; but he. was 
doubtful on what fubjed to fix. At laft he 
gompofed a treatife on government, in which 
he might indiredjly praife his virtues, and warn 
him of fome faults he had remarked in his 
condu@: the fentiments of this work would 
nat be at alj new to this age, though they were 
yery great for that in which he lived; and he 
gives a high idea of the talents and virtues of 
Francis Corrare, in which he agrees with the 
peft authors of that time. . 
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1374. After Petrarch’s return from Venice 
he had not an hour's cafe; his fever undermined 
him very fenfibly, and he languifhed through 
‘a tedious diforder, expiring by inches. Never- 
ithelefs he made no change in-his manner of 
living: he pafled the greateft part of the day 
in reading and writing. He happened at this 
time ta meet with the Decameron of Boccace, 
which he had never. feen before, though they 
had been united twenty-four years. He had 
not time to read it attentively, but he fpeaks 
of it in the following manner in a letter to 
Boccace. 

«T have only run over your Decameron, and 
‘therefore am not capable of forming a true 
judgment of its merit; but upon the whole 
it has given me a great deal of pleafure; the 
freedoms in it are excufable, from having been 
written in youth, from the fubjects it treats of, 
and the perfons for whom it was defigned. 
‘Among a great number of gay and witty jokes, 
there are, however, many grave and pious fen- 
timents. I did as moft people do, I payed 
moft attention to the beginning and the end. 
Your defcription of the people is very true and 
pathetic, and the touching ftory of Grifildis 
has been ever fince laid up in my memory, that 
I may relate it in my converfations with my 
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friends. A friend of. mine.at Padua, 2 man 
of. wit and knowledge, undertook to read it 
aloud; but he was fearcely got through half 
of it, when his tears prevented his going on; 
he attempted it a fecond time, but his fighs 
and {ehs obliged him to defift: another of my 
friends determined on the fame adventure, and 
after having read from beginning to the end, 
without the leagt alteration of voice or gefture, 
he faid, returning the book, Jt muft be owned 
this is a touching hiftory; and I fhould have 
cried, could I have believed it true, but there 
never was, nor ever will be, a woman like Gr. 
fildis.” 

This was Petrarch’s laft letter: he clofes it 
by faying, ‘ Adieu my friends, adieu a lete 
ters!’ 

. Soon after this he was found dead in his. li- 
brary, July 18, 1 3740 with one arm leqning on 
abook, As he had been often feen to pats 
whole days in this attitude, thofe who beheld 
‘him were not at firft alarmed; but on a nearer 
view finding in him no figns of life, they gave 
themfelves up tg the moft bitter grief, Jt was 
fuppofed he was taken off at laft -by an spo- 
plexy, but as no one was with him: this could 
not be known. His death caufed a general 
grisf and confteration; they came. from all 
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parts in crowds to pay their laft duty toa man 
who had been-the greateft ernament of: their 
country, and had raifed its fame on all ecca~ 
fions. "Francis de Coirare, with the bifhop and 
clergy, and all the nobility of Padua, came to 
Arqua to attend his obfequies. The body of 
Petrarch, dreffed i in a flame-coloured caffock, 

which was the habit of the canons of Padua, 

was carried by fixtgen doGors on a ‘bier, co- 
vered with a cloth of gold, lined’ with ermin, 
tothe parifh church of Arqua, which was hung 
in a manner fuitable to this folemn ceremony, 
After the funeral oration, which was pronounc- 
¢d by Bonaventure de Peraga, of the order of 
the hermits of St. Auguttin, the’ body ‘was 
interred in a chapel of the Virgin, which Pe- 
trarch had built in this church. Some time 
after Francis de Broffano, having raifed a mar- 

ble tomb on four columns, gppofite the fame 
church, had his body removed thither, and en« 

_graved three Latin verfes to his memory om: 
rhinié is es! only merit, 


Frigida Franftifci tegit hic lapis offa Petrarce: 
Sufcipe, Virgo parens, animam : fate Virgine parce, 
Feflaque j jam terris coeli requiefeat in arce. , 


' 667 Paul de Valdezucchi, proprictor of 
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Petrarch's: houfe. at Arqua, had his buft in 
bronze placed on this: maufoleum. 

In 1630 forme perfons broke into this tomb, 
and: took away fome of Petrarch’s bones to fell 
them: the fenate of Venice, enraged at thig 
facrilege, punifhed thofe who were guilty of it 
with extreme feverity, and in the decree againit 
them exprefied the highett refpeét for the atheg 
of this great man. 

Through all Italy there was a general weeps 
ing and lamentation: they all cried out, ‘The 
father of letters is no mare, the light of our 
age is extinguifhed !" Funeral fongs were com- 
pofed i in every city to his memory, and Aretin 
gives him a diftinguithed place in the great 
work he compofed; and Francis Soccheti, one 
of the beft Italian pocts of that age, compofed 
a canzone, at the beginning of which he re~ 
prefents heaven rejoicing, earth lamenting, pur- 
gatory weeping, and hell howling, at his death, 
It was at Florence, his native country, they 
felt his death moft fenfibly, for it was there. hig 
zeal, his merit, was moft known; and where 
the moft intimate friends he had left refided, 
Boccace, Collucia Salutati, and father Marz 
fii, 

As foon as Petrarch’s will was opened Fran- 
gis Broffano, his heir, fent to all his friends the 
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fmall legacies he bequeathed them. When 
Boecace received his, and the letter wrote with, 
it, he made the following reply : 

«When I faw your name, I felt Hataoaiately 
the contents of your letter: I had already heard 
fom public report the heppy tranflation of our 
mafter from this earthly Babylon to the hea- 
venly Jerufalem. My fisft intention was to 
have vifited the tomb of my father, and to bid 
him my laft adieu, and to mix my tears with 
yours: but it is now ten months I have been 
attacked with a languifhing diforder, which 
has weakened and altered me fo much you 
would not know me, Iam no longer fat nos 
freth-coloured, as when you faw me at Ve- 
nice: my fides are fhrunk, my eyes become 
dim, my hands tremble, and my knees knock 
againft one another. After having read your 
letter, I wept all night for my dear mafter; not 
indeed for him; his prayers, his fafts, his life, 
permit me not to doubt his happinefs: .hut I 
weep for myfelf, and for his friends, whom, he 
has left in this world, as a veffel without a pilot 
in a ftormy fea. I judge by my grief of yours, 
end that of Tullia, my dear fifter and your 
amiable wife, whom J beg you will reafan with, 
as well as confole for her great lof, which fhe 
gught long ago to have expected: women are 
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weaker than men on. thefe occafions, and theres 
fore require their utmoft affiftance and confo- 
lation. 

«I envy Arqua the happinefs it enjoys in 
receiving into its bofom the afhes ofa mar 
whofe heart was the refidence of the Mufes, 
the fan@uary of philofaphy, of eloquence, and 
the fine arts. This village, hardly known even. 
at Padua, will become famous through the 
world: it will be refpeGted as we refpe@t Mount 
Paufilippo, becaufe it contains the cinders of 
Virgil ; Ternas and the banks of the Euxine 
for the tomb of Ovid; and Smyrna, becaufe 
Homer died and was buried there. The failor 
who returns from the ocean, and who, charged 
with riches, fails along the Adriatic fea, fhall 
fall proftrate when he difcovers the hills af 
Euganee! “ They inclofe,” will he cry out, 
* that great poct, who was the glory of the 
world!” Ah! unhappy country! thou didft 
not merit fuch an honour! Thou haft negs 
lected to cherifh the moft illuftrious of th: 
children! Thou would@t have careffed him 
if he had been capable of treafon, avarice, tn- 
vy, and ingratitude: fo truly is that old prow 
yerb verified, “No one is a prophet in his own 
country.” ’ 

* You propofe, you fay, to ereét him a mau 
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foleum: I appyove your defign; but permit 
me to hint to you one reflection ; it is, that 
the tambs of great men ought never to be raifed 
at all, or anfwer in magnificence to the renown 
ef their heroes! This was what Fortune did 
for Pampey: fhe thought it nat proper to en- 
clofe his afhes in an urn, or to cover his body 
with the fineft marble ; but fhe gave him for a 
fepulchre all that region which is watered by 
the fea, from Pelufium to Canope, and the hea- 
ven for his monument, that the paffing tra- 
yeller might tread lightly, and dread to tram- 
ple under foat the body of that great man, wha 
had marched over the heads of thafe kings he 
pad fubdued by his arms. [fhe had died with 
glory in Rome, I doubt whether the maufos 
Jeum of Artemifia had been equal to his dea 
fert, 

‘My mafter has given me at his death 4 
pew proof of his friendthip and generofity, of 
which I have received fo many proofs during 
pis life: I accept it with gratitude; I with F 
‘was not in a fituation to receive it. I beg of 
you ta inform me what is become of the pre- 
cious library of this illuftrious man. They fay 
there are perfons commiffioned to examine his 
works, and decide their fate: I dread left this 
office thould be given to lawyers, who think 
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they know all things, when they have con- 
fufed their heads with the chicaneries of law. 
God preferve thé works of iny mafter from fail- 
ing into fuch hands as thefe! Scienct has no 
enemies fo powerful as ignorant perfons: they. 
are always envious, hide the beft parts of an 
author, condemn what they do not underftand, 
and corrupt the whole of his works. Be upon 
your guard; for if things were, to go thus, 
how irreparable would the lofs be to letters itt 
Italy ! Iheard he had written me a long letter, 
with a tranflation he made of the laft novel of. 
my Decameron, as a compliance with my ad- 
vice, that he would fave himfelf as ‘much as 
poffible from the fatigue of writing: I have not 
received thefe kind marks of his attention. I 
am concerned for the trouble I give you, and 
beg of you, my dear brother, to confider me as 
a friend, and entirely yours. 

« My weaknefs is fo great that I have been 
three whole days in writing this letter.’ 

Boccace did not long furvive his niafter ; he 
died the twenty-firft of December 1375. Col- 
lucio Salutati wrote to acquaint Francis Brof- 
fano with this mournful event, and, after giv- 
ing the greateft praife to Boccace, begs Pe- 
trarch’s poem called Africa. ‘I will,’ fays he,. 
‘ defray all the charges of copying it. I know 
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¥ do not deferve this honour, but I will venture 
to fay your putting it into my hands fhall not 
tarnith the glory of Petrarch.’ Francis {ent 
it him, defiring him to correé and not to pub- 
lih it: Salutati’s defign was to have made fe- 
yeral well corrected copies of it fo fend to Bo- 
Jogna, Paris, and England ; and to place one in’ 
a celebrated houfe in Florence for the ufe of 
the public. He was prevented by this prehi- 
bition, and by finding a chafm in the poem, 
either placed apart accidentally by Petrarch, or 
omitted by the copiers. It feems extraordinary 
that Petrarch fhould never have thewn Boc- 
cace a poem he had {pent fo miuclhi time in 
compofing, and that he fhould have been fo 
long ignorant of the Decameron, undoubtedly 
the beft work of Boccace, and an admirable fa- 
tire on the monks. The latter was probably 
owing to the reverence of Boccace for Petrarch, 
who could not think of prefenting him with a 
work which, being meant to expofe vice, might 
probably in fome parts offend the delicacy and 
fablimity of his fentiments; and Petrarch would 
not read his poem to Boccace, becaufe he was 
not fatisfied with it himéelf. 


CONCLUSION: 


WW: have riow finifhed the account of Pe- 
trarch: and when a life (if I may fo fpeak) 
paints itfelf, it would be a reproach to the ree 
flection of the writer, and a very ill compli- 
ment to thé penetration of the reader, to at- 
tempt to draw it over again by a fummary of 
infipid affertions. I fhall therefore only res 
mark one particular which, with all feeling 
hearts, will apologize for that unfixed and va« 
triable temper fo juftly afcribed to Petrarch, 
and this was his tender and ardent paffion for 
Laura, which entirely unfettled him for twenty 
years, and produced a réftleffnefs in his mind 
(not formed perhaps by nature in the calmeft 
mould) through every fucceeding period of life. 
Had his profeffion and happy lot permitted him 
to have filled up the facred and delightful re< 
lations of a hufband and father: could he have 
brought up with tender and virtuous care the 
pledges of an honourable affeCtion (as from the 
principles of humanity and juftice -he did the 
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innocent offspring of a difhonourable one) and 
thus given a public example of parental vir- 
tue: could he have rewarded with his efteem, 
and foothed with his attention, the cares of a 
tender mother and a faithful wife : how much 
would it have promoted his happinefs and 
heightened his worth! As it was, he frequently 
led the life of a wanderes, to whom the fweets, 
of a kind and cheerful home aré unknown and 
unhoped for; to alleviate the toils of life and 
the diftrefles of humanity ; and with the fineft 
tafte for knowledge; the moft perfe& fympathy 
with natufe, and the moft lively.and pidu- 
refque imagination, he often felt ali the languor 
of difcontent. His heart was formed for ten- 
dernefs; but, alas! it fixed where its affe@tions 
could not be facredly confirmed, This uncer- 
tain {pring of joy at laft entirely failed; and his 
friends, one after another, followed the fame 
beaten track, 

From youth to manhood hie was a prey to 
the keeneft fenfibility: from manhood to old 
age he was ftruggling to recover a calm and 
virtuous ftate of foul; but, often pierced with 
regret for the hours he had loft in the carly 
part of his life, and with forrow for the death 
of thofe he tenderly loved, he was continually 
interrupted in this great and noble purfuit. 
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What a ftriking leffon for youth! what en 
awful leffon for all human beings! to engage 
them to feize with ardour thofe fair and un- 
raffled moments that may fix the moft pure 
and facred principles in their hearts, and lay 
the foundation of that folid peace through life 
which, once loft, we have feen is never per- 
fectly regained, not even under the influence 
and dire@ion of the brighteft underftanding 
and the moft fervent piety. 

Thofe readers who have been interefted in 
the fortune of Petrarch, will pity his fate, ad- 
mire his fublime and exalted genius, and re- 
yere his humble piety, which their candour, 
penetration, and fenfibility, will draw out tq 
life from this faint and imperfeé reprefenta~ 
tioh. A 
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INDEX. 


Accrayorr, Nicholas, Petrarch’s fecond Mecanas, 95. hig 
valour and accomplifhments, 96. governor to the prince 
of Tarentum, idid. promotes his marriage with queen Joan, 
97. efcapes with him to Florence and Villeneuve, ibid. 
fent to Naples, 98. made grand fenechal, 99. quarrels with 
John Barrili, 120. reconciled by Petrarch, 121. preffes him 
to fettle at Naples, 167. lofes his fon, 169. his grief, bid. 
prefents Zanobi to the emperor, 210. lofes his great repu- 
tation, 212. fent by the pope to Milan, 272. vifig, Petrarch 
there, ibid. dies, 341. 

Accuife, Mainard, his charater, 6. goes to vifit Petrarch at 

~ Parma, 7. makes a further tour, ibid. robbed and murdered, 
14. his body found, and buried with honour, 18. 

Albornos, cardinal legate, arrives at Milan, 175. his great 
qualities, 176, 7- his magnificent reception, 177, 8. his 

_ kindnefs to Petrarch, 178. 

Anglic, cardinal legate, his amiable qualities, 3%0. 

Ann, emprefs, writes to Petrarch, 265. delivered of a fon, 
285. 

Anthony, St. his body removed, 30. 

Averroes, tenets of his difciples, 375, 74. his ignorance, 375. 
confuted by Lewis Marfili, ibid. 


Barzatus fettled at Sulmone, 36. defires Petrarch to fend 
him his Africa, 107. his kindnef to Petrarch, ibid, dies of 
the plague, 324. 

Baftia overthrown by an earthquake, 223. 

Benintendi, chancellor of Venice, an. admirer of Petrarch, 321. 

Ddz 


INDEX. 


Berchier, Peter le, his kindnefs to Petrarch at Paris, 279. 
tranflates Livy, 281. affifted probaby by Petrarch, 282. hie 
Moral Reduétory, ibid. dies, 285. 

Bezzozi, Paganino, Petrarch’s attachment to, 21. dies of the 
plague, ibid. 

Birel, John, general of the Carthufians, his fandtity, 154,251. 
his advice to Petrarch, 254. dies, 255+ 

Boccace, John, attached to Florence, 36. his character, 41. 
his union with Petrarch, 42. his love for king Robert's na~ 
tnral daughter, tid. is fent to recall Petrarch ta Florence, 
62. reproaches Petrarch for ftyling him a poet, 213. vifits 
him at Milan, 261. fends him a copy of Dante, 263. his 
account of a fingular adventure, 298—3o00. his panic, 301. 
his Decameron, account of, 304. reforms his manners, 
307. goes to Naples and Venice, 317. paffes the fummer 
with Petrarch there, 321. returns to Florence, 322. goesto 
Avignon, 331, Petrarch’s legacy to him, 367. dies, 397. 
never faw Petrarch’s Africa, 398. nor thewed him his De~ 
cameron, ibid, the reafons conjetured, ibid. 

yBologa, cardinal Guy of, his birth and talents, 28. his fa- 
vour to Petrarch, ibid. Clement VI’s character of him, 
ibid. legate to the king of Hungary, 29, 30. arrives at Pa- 
dua, 30. removes the body of St. Anthony, ibid. converfes 
with Petrarch, 3t. lofes his mother, 118. goes to Paris, 
140, tidicules cardinal de Cabaffole and Petrarch, 383. 

Boffalaro, James, his fingular character, 242. his popularity, 
243. flights Petrareh’s advice, 243, 244. animates the Pa- 
vians, ibid. taken by Galeas Vifcamti, 44. delivered up 
to his brother monks, ééid. and by them imprifoned, idid. 

Broffano, Francis de, marries Petrarch’s daughter, 291. his 
heir, 368, 393. 

Bull, golden, its origin, 224. 


Casassore, Philip de, made Patriarch of Jerufalem, 331. 
his regard for Boceace, ibid. made a cardinal, 363. fent le- 
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gite to Perufia, 383. recommends Petrarch to pope Gre+ 
gory XI. ibid. dies, 385. 

Charles IV. emperor, arrives in Italy, 196. his kindnefs to 
Petrarch, 198. negociates a peace with the Vifcomtis, 202. 
his magnificent entrance into Milan, 203. receives the iron 
crown there, 204. is crowned at Rome, 208. is affronted 
in his return, 213. his joy at the birth of a fon, 285. his 
ptefent to Petratch, ibid. invites him a thifd time, 497: 
leads the pope’s horfe, 361. performs the office of deacon, 
362. makes a fhameful peace with the Vifcomtis, ibid. 

Chriflian, Luke, canoh of Modena, 6. goes to vifit Petrarch 
at Parma, 7.. makes a further tour, tid. fobbed and 
wounded, 14. 

Ciani, father, his advice to Boccace and Petrarch, 299, 300. 
its effeét on Boccace, yor. 

Clarence, duke of, his marriage, 352, 3- 

Clement VI. pope, altered the jubilee, 44. his goodnefs and 
courtefy, 46. his illnefs, 108. dies, 149. his character; 
150. 

Colona, cardinal, dies, 1. 5 

Old Stephen, his prediétion, 2. dies of age and grief, 





6. 





Young Stephen, vifits Petrarch at Pavia, 339. 

Copra, Henry, a goldfmith, his enthuGafin for Petrarch, 256, 
vifited by him at Bergamo, 258. 

Corrare, James de, (lord of Padua) gives Petrarch a canon- 
fy, 27. miurdered by a relation, 48. Petrarch’s concern at 
his death, 49, 50. 

--~—— Francis de, makes peace with the Venetians, 387. 
fends his fon to afk their pardon, idid. attends Petrarch’s 
obfequies, 392. 

Correge, Azon de, his misfortunes, 218, 251. dies of the 
plague, 315. 


Davpuine re-united to the crown of France, 81, 


INDEX. 


Dondi, John de, Petrarch’s phyfician, 367. difcovets the emule 
of his diforder, 376. his genius and learning, 377. his writ 
ings, ibid. ; 

Dondolo, Andrew, doge of Venice, his regard for Petrarch, 
58. invites him to Venice, 167. dies, 189. Petrarch’s cha- 
sadter of him, ibid, 


Earrrquake at Rome, &e. 22. Petrarch’s concetns and ap- 
prehenfions, ibid. 

at Baftia, 223. 

Edward IIE. befieges Rheims, 273. approaches Paris, ibid; 
Ciftrefled by a ftorm, ibid. confents toa peace, 274. 

Eft, Nicholas II. of, his care of Petrarch, 369. 

a—- Hugues de, his attention to Petrarch, 370. his love of 
tournaments, checked by Petrarch, 371. his death, 372. 





Fasier, Marin, doge of Genoa, beheaded, 216, the caufe of 
it, ibid. , 

Florence, bifhop of, vifits Petrarch at Vauclufe, 120, 

Froiffard, John, the hiftorian at Milan, 354. nut known to 
Petrarch, sid. 


Genotse, their diftres, 179. fend a deputation to John 
Vifcomti, 180. 

Gonzagua, Lewis de, loid of Mantua, refigns the government 
to his three fons, 23. 

Gay de, his character, 23. his reception of Pe- 
trarch, ibid. 24. his friendthip for him, 26. 

Gregory XI. chofen pope, 381. writes to Petrarch, ibid. 





Horcanry, king of, feizes Naples, 28, 29. puts to death 
Charles Duras, 29. fends ambaffadors to the pope, ibid. re- 
turns to Hungary, ibid. conquers Naples again, gg. con- 
fents to a truce, 100. 


Inxocent VI. chofen pope, 155. his character, idid. thought 
Petrarcly a magician, idids 
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Joan, queen, flies into Provence, 29. is teleafed from impri- 
fonment, 98. marries the prince of Tarentum, ibid. {ells 
Avignon to the pope, 9g. arrives at Naples; ibid. takes 
refuge at Gayette, ibid. tried and acquitted, 100. 

John, king of France, arrives at Avignon, 80, 155. refides at 
Villeneuve, 81. invites Petrarch to Paris, 163. taken pri- 
foner by the Englith, 226. prifoner at London, 273. re- 
turns to his kingdom, 278. his entry into Paris, iid. com~ 
plimented by Petrarch, 279. vifits pope Urban VI. at Avig- 
Ton, 314+ 

Yfabella, of France, her eritry into Milan, 275. married to 
John Galeas Vifcomti, 276, has a daughter, 338, 

Jubilee, at Rome, 44, 45- 


Lau retired to Rome, 36: marries, 163. quarrels with So- 
crates, 234. reconciled by Petrarch, 235. 

Leonce Pilate, Boccace’s defcription of, 317. Petrarch’s ad- 
dition to it, 322. his tragical death, 332—~4. his tranflation 
of Homer, 435. 


Maceniat, John, Petrarch’s account of, 341. refufes to flay 
with Petrarch, 334. Petrarch’s remonftrances with him, 
344) 45- his rage of travelling, 346. his great learning, 


wn, Fabiet, doge of Genoa, beheaded, 215. the caufe of 
it, 226, 

Milanefe, diftreffes of, 287. 

Modio, fecretary to Azon de Correge, 217. the friend of 
John Petrarch, ibid, declines living with Petrarch, 218. 

Montrieux, Carthufians of, perfecuted, 165. 


Panpoten, a‘gallant cavalier, 221. his attachment to Pe- 
trarch, 222. driven from Milan by Barnabas Vifcomti, 
ibid, 

Pavia befieged by the Vifcomtis, 242. taken, 244. 

Petrarch, Francis, his Addrefs to Death, 5. fends his cook in 
fearch of Chriftian and Accuife, 13. hears of their difafter, 
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14. his affliction; ibid. vifits Gonzagua, lord of Mantua, 
22. his reception there, 23. vilits Virgil’s birth plact, 24. 
goes to Padua, 27. is made canon there, ibid. vifits his fon 
at Verona, 36. returns to Padua, iid. his diftrefs at Lu- 
Zora, 39. goes to Parma and Florence, 39, 40. his emo- 
tions there, 40. his account of his journey to Rome, 42. 
gains the jubilee, 47. returns to Padua, ibid. ftops at 
Arezzo, his birth place, ibid. writes to Quintilian on find- 
ing his inftitutes, iid. is Shewn the houfe in which he was 
born, 48. ftops at Florence, idid. his concern at the death 
of James de Cortare, 50. hears wonders of his brother, ibid. 
teviews bis manufcripts, 2. bums many, §3-. writeson 
the death of Laura, 62. is recalled from banifbment, ibid. 
the reafon of it, 66. goes to Avignon and Vauclufe, 70. his 
reafons for it, itid. takes his fon from {chool, 71. criticifes 
Cicero, 72. arrives at Vauclufe, 79. at Avignon, 80. his 
fentiments of Rienzi, 84. warns the pope againft the phyfi- 
cians, 110. inveighed againft by them, 115. his account of 
Rienzi’s march, 128. and procefs, 129. and furprifing pre- 
fervation, 131, of the rage for poetry at Avignon, 132. de- 
clines the place of fecretary to the pope, 136. his ftyle too 
elevated for the church of Rome, 137. a fubjed given 
him, 138. his employments at Vauclufe, 139. urges the 
Genoefe to peace, 140. fets out for Italy, 147. ftops at 
Cavaillon, 148. detained there by a ftorm, i#id. returns 
to Vauclufe, ibid. fatirifes pope Clement VI. 153. not 
Pleated with the election of Innocent VI. 155. lofes his 
faithful fifherman, 156. refufes an. eftablifhment in the 
pope’s court, 158. arrives at Montrieux, 164. leaves Avig- 
non, 150. and Vauclufe, 171. fettles at Milan, 172. de- 
{eription of his houfe there, ibid. delightful to him, 173. 
his defcription of the caftle of Colomban, 182. his houfe 
at Vauclufe fet on fire, 183. is prefented with a Greek 
Homer, 180. fent on an embaffy to the emperor, 188. 
addreffes the people of Milan, 191. interrupted by an aftro- 
loger, i#id. is godfather to Barnabas Vifcomti’s fon, 193. 


INDEX. 


goes to meet the emperor at Mantua, 1g6. his reception 
and difcourfe with that prince, 198. recommends Lelius 
to him, 206. is difpleafed at his departure, 214. fends for 
his fon from Verona, 216. waits for the emperor at Baftia, 
223. finds him at Prague, 224. returns to Milan, 225. 
his furprife and concern at the battle of Poitiers, 229. 
created by the emperor count Palatine, 231. reconciles 
Luelius and Socrates, 235. his character of his fon, 241. 
writes a treatife on the remedies of good and bad fortune, 
244. his dedication of it, ssid. his reception at Bergamo, 
258. hisadviceto Boccace, 262. hisaccount of a vifit from 
him, ibid. his praifes of Dante, 264. is robbed by his fon, 
267. removes to St. Simplicien, ibid. is reconciled to his 
fon, 270. goes to Paris, 276. his account of the dreadful 
condition of France, did. compliments king John on his 
delivery, 279. admires the dauphin, iéid. his difcousfe with 
him and his father, 280, takes leave of them, 281 goes 
to Milan, 283. his piéture of the French militia, iid. 
fixes at Padua, 287. his concern for the lofs of his fon, 2g. 
marries his daughter, ibid. removes to Venice, 308. gives 
his books to the republic, ibid. rejoices at pope Urban’s ex- 
altation, 314. refufes the place of his fecretary, ibid. his 
account of the Italian jugglers, 326. a falfe report of his 
death, 331. goes to Pavia, 338. enters his grand climadte- 
ric, 339. his delight at the pope’s removal to Rome, 351. 
his remarks on the French, and on the preceding popes, 
ibid. the diftinétion fhewn him at the duke of Clarence’s 
marriage-feaft, 354. hears of the death of his little grand. 
fon, 355. embarks on the Po, 358. returns home, 359. 
makes his will 366. the contents of it, 366—369. fets out 
for Rome, 369. falls down in a fit at Ferrara, ibid. hig 
death again reported, ibid. his gratitude to Nicholas and 
Hugues d’Eft, 370. returns to Padua in a boat, 373. gocg 
to Arqua, builds a houfe there, #bid. his reafons for quitting 
‘Venice, ibid. his pious zeal againft Averroes, 375. the 
faufe of his difeafe, 376. his concern at the pope's return, 
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te Avignon, 779. his prayer on the occafioa of the pope's 
death, ibid. his fever returns, 382. his life faved by difre~ 
garding his phyficians, iid, unable to Gt his horfe, 385, 
folicited for his Italian works, 387. goes to Venice with 
young Franeis de Corrare, 388. harangues the fenate, ibid, 
his fentiments on good and evil, itid. compofes a treatife 
on government, 383. meets with the Decameron of Boc- 
face, 390. his opinion of it, #id. found dead in his library, 
393. the conftemation it occafioned, 372. his obfequics 
and tomb, isid. his epitaph and butt, isid. his bones ftolen, 
393 the.grief for his death throughout Italy, ibid. a con~ 
gluding remark on the confequences of his atrachment to 
Laura, and on the Ieffon that may be drawn from it, 399—~ 
1. 

Petrarch, John, (the fon) taken from Parma fchool, 71. made 
anon of Verona, 121. his father’s picture of him, 122. 
Simonides’s account of him, 261. his father difpleafed with 
him, ibid. robs his father, 267. his diffolutench, ibid. his 
father reconciled to him, 270. dics of the plague, 290. 

———-- Frances, (the daughter) married, 2g. died in child- 
bed, 368. 

-——~ Gerard, (the brother) his progrefs in the fpiritual 
life, 22. wonders related of him, 50, 52. his piety, 165. 
his brother’s legacy to him, 368. 

Petron, father, his miracles, 400. 

Plague at Milan, +9, 287, at Avignan, 289. at Parma, 299, 
at Padva, 308 at Florence, 317. 

Poitiers, baxtle of, 226. : 


Rrewzt, Nicholas, artives at Naples, 124. retires among the 
hermits, ibid. raifes a fedition at the jubilee, ibid. goes ta 
the emperor at Prague, 25. imprifoned for herefy, 126. 
fent to Avignon, 128. imprifoned there, 130. preferved 

- py bis poctry, 131. Petrarch’s accommt of it, ibid, relented 
by Fonocent Viv rg4. fer afide ‘efeater, 79, 5: tnafboered 
by the people, 196, 
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Rinucci, Francis, (or Simpnides) attached to Flarence, 364. 
his charaéter and employments, 40, 41. 

Rofe, romance of the, fent by Petrarch to Gui de Gonzagua, 
26. his account ofit,27, — 

a 

Serrimo, Gui, fettled at Avignon, 21, 36. diftreffes Petrarch 
by his ambition, 160. prevented from accom, anying Pe- 
trarch into Italy, 182. appointed archbithop of Genoa, 
269. : 

Simonides. (See Rinucci, Francis.) 

Socrates, his grief for cardinal Colorina, 6. preffes Petrarch to 
return to France, ibid. Petrarch’s uneafinefs for him, 22. 
at Vauclufe, 182. is reconciled to Lalius, 235. is perfe- 
cuted, 266. invited by Petrarch to Milan, ibid, dies of 
the plague, 296. 

Sonnets on Layra, 62, 113. 


TAILLERAND, cardinal de, complained of by the king of 
Hungary, 29. his character, 83. influences the election of 
pope Innocent VI. 155. jokes on Petrarch as a magician, 
156, 170. 

Tarentum, prince of, married to queen Joan, 98. acknow- 
ledged king of Naples, 107. 

Turenne, vifcountefs, her afcendant at Avignon, 80. magni+ 
ficent marriage of her fifter, ibid. 


Uparnint gives an afylum to banditti, x5. ravaged by the 
Floventines, 18. 

Venetians, theirincreafing commerce, 58. their war with the 
Genoefe, 59, 140. deftroy the Genoefe fleet, 179. haraf- 
ed by the Genoefe, 188. make peace with them, 215. 
their war with Padua, 386. make peace, 387. 

Vifcomti, John, archbithop and governor of Milan, his intre+ 
pidity, 92, 92. his affected humility, g4. an anonymous 
letter aftriked to him, ‘bid. urges Petrarch to fettle at Mi+ 
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Jan, 172. entertains the pope’s legate, 177. his views on 
Genoa, 180. engages to proteét the Gengefe, 181. tikes 
poflefiion of Genoa, ibid. invites the emperor to be crown-. 
ed at Milan, 186. dies, to. -his charaéter and epitaph, 
190, 191. his eftates poffeffed by his three nephews, Tyr: 

Vifcomti, Matthew, his diflolute life, 192. found dead i in his 
bed, 219. 

" ~ Barnahas, his cruelty, 192, 220, 222. his, wife ealled 

the queen, ibi7. attacks Bologna, 297. 

+ Galeas, faves Petrarch from an imminent danger, 
178. his amiable charaéter, 193- idolizes Petrarch, and ig 
efteemed by him, ibid. goesout to meet the emperor, 202. 
remoyes to Pavia, 271. his fine palace there, 330. . his 
courage and patience, 338, 339. fends for Petrarch, 352. 
marsies his daughter to the duke of Clarence, 352; 353. 
weeps for the lofs of Petrarch’s grandfon, 335. my 

‘Vitri, Philip de, chaplain to the pope, &c. leis accomplifh- 
ments, 31. his partiality to France, ibid. tanflated Ovid’ 's 
Metamorphofes, 282. 

Urban V. chofen pope, 312, his learning and humility, 313. 
eludes king John’s demands, 314. his talents and virturs, 

“335. his‘reforms, 336. urged by Petrarch to’ remove to 

Rome, 337. determines to do fo, 338:. removes, 35a: 
defires to fee Petrarch, 363. returns to: 0. Avignon,” 378, 
dics there, ibid, 








Warner, duke of, the fcourge of Italy, 28, snenge ip 
queen Joan's fervice, 99. 


Zanost de Strata, his talents, 40. prefented torthe emperor, 
2-0. crowned by him, idid. made pscteae fecritary, 259 
dies of the plogue, 293. 


THE END. 


